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| NORFOLK-RAINS: Nearly level to gently sloping, well drained and poorly 


drained soils that have a loamy or clayey subsoil; on uplands 


NORFOLK-GEORGEVILLE-RAINS: Nearly level to gently sloping, well drained 
and poorly drained soils that have a loamy or clayey subsoil; on uplands 


RAINS-NORFOLK-GOLDSBORO: Nearly level to gently sloping, poorly drained, 
well drained, and moderately well drained soils that have a loamy or clayey 
subsoil; on uplands 


BONNEAU-NORFOLK: Nearly level to gently sloping, well drained soils that 
have a loamy subsoil; on uplands 


WEHADKEE-ALTAVISTA-WICKHAM: Nearly level, poorly drained, moderately 
well drained, and well drained soils that have a loamy subsoil; on flood plains 
and terraces 


GEORGEVILLE-NASON: Gently sloping to steep, well drained soils that have a 
clayey or loamy subsoil; on uplands 

— 36°00’ 
WEDOWEE-WORSHAM-HELENA: Nearly level to gently sloping, well drained, 
poorly drained, and moderately well drained soils that have a clayey or loamy 
subsoil; on uplands 
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DOTHAN-AUTRYVILLE: Nearly level to gently sloping, well drained soils that 
have a loamy subsoil; on uplands 
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Each area outlined on this map consists of 
more than one kind of soil. The map is thus 
meant for general planning rather than a basis 
for decisions on the use of specific tracts. 
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CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 


SOIL LEGEND 
G SYMBOLS LEGEND 


Soil map symbols and map unit names are alphabetical. The first letter, 
always a capital, is the initial letter of the soil name. The second 

letter is a small letter. The third letter, if used, is always a capital 

and indicates slope. Symbols without slope letters are those of 
miscellaneous areas or nearly level soils. 


SYMBOL NAME 


Altavista sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, rarely flooded 
Altavista-Urban land complex, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Autryville loamy sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes 


Bibb loam, frequently flooded 
Blanton loamy sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes 
Bonneau loamy sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes 


Congaree fine sandy loam, frequently flooded 
Dothan loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Faceville loamy sand, 1 to 6 percent slopes 


Georgeville loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Georgeville loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 

Georgeville loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes 

Georgeville gravelly loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Georgeville gravelly loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
Georgeville gravelly loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes 
Georgeville-Urban land complex, 0 to 6 percent slopes 
Goldsboro fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Gritney sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Gritney sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 


Helena coarse sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Meggett loam, frequently flooded 


Nankin sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes 

Nason loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Nason loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 

Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Norfolk-Wedowee complex, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Norfolk, Georgeville, and Faceville soils, 2 to 8 percent slopes 
Norfolk-Urban land complex, 0 to 6 percent slopes 


Rains fine sandy loam, 
Rains-Urban land complex 


Tomotley fine sandy loam 


Udorthents, loamy 1/ 
Urban land 


Wedowee coarse sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Wedowee coarse sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
Wehadkee loam, frequently flooded 

Wickham fine sandy loam, O to 3 percent slopes, rarely flooded 
Worsham loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


1/ Each area on the soil map sheets in addition to being identified by the 
symbol Ud are further identified with one of four labels on the map. These 
labels are Quarry Spoil, Borrow Pit or BP, Landfill or LF, and Cut and Fill 
or C&F. 


CULTURAL FEATURES 


BOUNDARIES 
National, state or province 
County or parish 
Minor civil division 


Reservation (national forest or park, 
state forest or park, 
and large airport) 


Land grant 

Limit of soil survey (label) 

Field sheet matchline & neatline 
AD HOC BOUNDARY (label) 


Smail airport, airfield, park, oilfield, 
cemetery, or flood pool 


STATE COORDINATE TICK 


LAND DIVISION CORNERS 
(sections and land grants) 


ROADS 


Divided (median shown 
if scale permits) 


Other roads 

Trail 
ROAD EMBLEM & DESIGNATIONS 

Interstate 

Federal 

State 

County, farm or ranch 
RAILROAD 


POWER TRANSMISSION LINE 
(normally not shown) 


PIPE LINE 
(normally not shown) 


FENCE 
(normally not shown) 


LEVEES 


Without road VOtteeeteeeinae 


: e EPEC 
With railroad TE LaLa 


DAMS 


With road 


Large (to scale) 


Medium or small 


PITS 


Gravel pit 


ay 


Mine or quarry 


Farmstead, house 
(omit in urban areas) 


Church 

School 

Indian mound (label) 
Located object (label) 
Tank (label) 

Wells, oil or gas 
Windmill 


Kitchen midden 


WATER FEATURES 


DRAINAGE 


Perennial, double line 


Perennial, single line 


Intermittent 


Drainage end 


Canals or ditches 


Double-line (label) 


Drainage and/or irrigation 


LAKES, PONDS AND RESERVOIRS 


Perennial 


Intermittent 


MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES 


Marsh or swamp 


Spring 


Well, artesian 


Well, irrigation 


Wet spot 


MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES 


Indian 
f\ Mound 


Tower 


SPECIAL SYMBOLS FOR 
SOIL SURVEY 


SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS Me See 


ESCARPMENTS 
Gadrouk ervey NeverNNNNY 
(points down slope) 


Other than bedrock evvevevnesneveeveneanenes 
(points down slope) 
SHORT STEEP SLOPE 
GULLY 
DEPRESSION OR SINK 
SOIL SAMPLE SITE 
(normally not shown) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Blowout 
Clay spot 
Gravelly spot 
Gumbo, slick or scabby spot (sodic) 
Dumps and other similar 
non soil areas 
Prominent hill or peak 
Rock outcrop 
(includes sandstone and shale) 
Saline spot 
Sandy spot 
Severely eroded spot 


Slide or slip (tips point upslope) 


Stony spot, very stony spot 
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This soil survey map was compiled by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Soil Conservation Service, and cooperating agencies. Base maps are 
orthophotographs prepared by the U.S. Department of the Interior, Geological 
Survey, from 1975- 1980 aerial photography. Coordinate grid ticks and 
land division corners, if shown, are approximately positioned. 
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This map was compiled by U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Soil Conservation Service and cooperating agencies on 1980 
photography obtained from U.S. Department of Interior, 
Geological Survey. 
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This map was compiled by U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Soil Conservation Service and cooperating agencies on 1980 
photography obtained from U.S. Department of Interior, 
Geological Survey. 
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Soil Conservation Service, and cooperating agencies. Base maps are 
orthophotographs prepared by the U.S. Department of the Interior, Geological 
Survey, from 1975- 1980 aerial photography. Coordinate grid ticks and 
land division corners, if shown, are approximately positioned. 
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This soil survey map was compiled by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Soil Conservation Service, and cooperating agencies. Base maps are 
orthophotographs prepared by the U.S. Department of the Interior, Geological 
Survey, from 1975- 1980 aerial photography. Coordinate grid ticks and 
land division corners, if shown, are approximately positioned. 
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This soil survey map was compiled by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Soil Conservation Service, and cooperating agencies. Base maps are 
orthophotographs prepared by the U.S. Department of the Interior, Geological 
Survey, from 1975- 1980 aerial photography. Coordinate grid ticks and 
land division corners, if shown, are approximately positioned. 
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This soil survey map was compiled by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Soil Conservation Service, and cooperating agencies. Base maps are 
orthophotographs prepared by the U.S. Department of the Interior, Geological 
Survey, from 1975- 1980 aerial photography. Coordinate grid ticks and 
land division corners, if shown, are approximately positioned. 
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This map was compiled by U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Soil Conservation Service and cooperating agencies on 1980 
photography obtained from U.S. Department of Interior, 
Geological Survey. 
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General Soil Map 


The general soil map, which is the color map preceding the detailed soil maps, shows the survey area 
divided into groups of associated soils called general soil map units. This map is useful in planning the 
use and management cf large areas. 


To find information about your area of interest, locate that area on ine map, identify the name of the 
map unit in the area on the color-coded map legend, then refer to the section General Soil Map Units 
for a general description of the scils in your area. 

Detailed Soil Maps 


The detailed soll maps foliow the genera! soll map. These maps can 
be useful in planning the use and management of small areas. 


To find information about 
your area of interest, | 
locate that area on the 
index to Map Sheets, 
which precedes the soil 
maps. Note the nurnber of 
the map sheet. and turn to | 
that sheet. 


INDEX TO MAP SHEETS 


Locate your area of gortneetemtonmeerncetce RETR hE rH 
interest on the map er, | 
sheet. Note the map unit 
symbois that are in that 
area. Turn to the index 
te Map Units (see Con- 
tents), which lists the map 
units by symbdoi and 
name and shows the 
page where each map MAP SHEET 
unit is described. 


AREA OF INTEREST 
NOTE: Map unit symbols in a soil 
survey May consist only of numbers or 
ietters, or they may be a combination 
of numbers and tetters. 


The Summary of Tables shows which table has data on a specific land use for each detailed soil map 
unit. See Contents for sections of this publication that may address your specific needs. 


This soll survey is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a 
joint effort of the United States Department of Agriculture and other federal 
agencies, state agencies including the Agricultural Experiment Stations, and 
local agencies. The Soil Conservation Service has leadership for the federal 
part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. 

Major fieldwork for this soil survey was completed in 1983. Soil names and 
descriptions were approved in 1982. Unless otherwise indicated, statements in 
this publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 1983. This soil survey 
was made cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service, the North Carolina 
Department of Natural Resources and Cornmunity Development, North Carolina 
Agricultural Extension Service, North Carolina Agricultural Research Service, 
and Nash County Board of Commissioners. It is part of the technical assistance 
furnished to the Nash County Soil and Water Conservation District. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission. Enlargement of 
these maps, however, could cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping. 
Hf enlarged, maps do not show the smail areas of contrasting soils that could 
have been shown at 4 larger scale. 

All programs and services of the Soil Conservation Service are offered on a 
nondiscriminatory basis, without regard to race, color, national origin, religion, 
sex, age, marital status, or handicap. 


Cover: Harold Dunbar Cooley Mansion, Nashville, North Carolina, is on Bonneau loamy 
sand, G to 4 percent slopes. (Photo courtesy of Ben Casey Photography.) 
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AsA—Altavista sandy loarn, 0 to 3 percent slopes, 


TOPOL NOOGOG sxc rentucretehsteitactseissaancateaninectiedan 11 
AbA-—Altavista-Urban land complex, 0 io 3 percent 

slopes, rarely floOdOd oc cescsseetsessetseeeessennecee 12 
ae ere loamy sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes... 12 
Bb--Bibb loam, frequently flooded .......... cesses 14 
BnB—Bianton loamy sand, 0 tc 6 percent ‘slopes Os 14 


BoB—Bonneau loamy sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes... 14 
Co-—Congaree fine sandy loam, frequently flooded... 15 


DoA—Dothan loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent slopes ...... 16 
FaB—Facevilie loamy sand, 1 to 6 percent slopes.... 16 
GeB—Georgeville loam, 2 to 6 percent siopes........... 17 
GeC—Georgeville joam, 6 to 10 percent siopes ........ 19 
GeE—Georgevilie loam, 10 to 25 percent siopes ...... 19 
GoqB—Georgeville gravelly loam, 2 to 6 percent 

BUSS fics stern steraisscsacectvcrapaeceivenstases tisk sitesi 19 
GgC-—Georgeville grave ily joan, 6 to 10 percent 

SISOS vrscscliahroiteyscsttecvsidecittatadoria nae dona 20 
GGgE—Georgevilie gravelly y foam, 10 to 25 percent 

SIOPOS once wie Ga ntannuateacinewan 21 
GhB—Georgovillo. -Urban land complex, 0 to 6 

DETCOME SIODOB: iiss wincssnesssinsveninncassdesscuscnnynevdcanseosotcuers 21 
GoA—Goldsbora fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 

BI ic eesvsscaschacstues mieusceest adeatnenct ia ah tataaae ata? 21 
GrB—-Gritney sandy loam, 2 to 8 percent slopes cnet ee 
GrC-—-Griiney sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent siopes..... 22 


He8—Helena coarse sandy ioam, 2 to & percent 


SN O CS a a2 oe taves paced eae resets anae eg neanescaeesdencans 23 
Me—Meggett loam, frequent! y HOOT .........sccrsccscssess 23 
NaC—Nankin sandy loarn, 2 to 10 percent slopes. a 24 
NnB—Nason loam, 2 to 6 percent SIOPeS ........ ee 24 
NnC—Nason icam, 6 io 10 percent slopes... 25 
NoA—Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent stopes ...... 25 
NoB—Norfoik loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes ...... 26 


NpB—Norfolk-Wedoewee complex, 2 to 6 percent 


SID DOS sich csi ties clatie te nnaceneeserteuin atc wiceneeeees 27 

NrB—Norfolk, Georgeville, and Faceville soils, 2 to 

B POSrCSnt SIOMSS was cisdscidavicncuridnasenenneedaviecaposetavavans 
NuB—Norfotk-Urban iand complex, 0 to 6 percent 

SIGE cerca nthe atts een tts een eee a0 
Ra—Rains fine Sandy lOarm...........csccsssecrseneseeseennenees 31 
Fib—Rains-Urban land COMPpICx ....... cee ceceeeneenees 31 
To—Tomotiey fine sandy loam, rarely flooded............ 37 
UD—Udorthents, loamy ...........ccccsscccsscessstsessessseenreoneones 32 
UI HAT aoc cats sie cn recaccasnssacassasacegavtecmcaneanecsvanisess 33 
WeB—Wedowee coarse sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 

BIGGS ccvrcatme shi innsles sai eae os 
WeC—Wedowee coarse sandy | cam, 6 to 16 

DOMCONE SIOPOS scccsnssiccetieiavscsvasssancvaudasisatcensscsainoveansiet 33 
Wh-—-Wehadkee loam, frequently flooded................. . 34 
WkA—Wickham fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent 

Siopes, rarely flOOdS]M 0... escscseceseeneneessesoneseenes 34 
WoA—Worsham loam, © to 2 percent slopes... wucane OF 


Temperature and precipitation (fADIG 1) oo... .cccscenccscescarcnscetentsatoateneueneeeeneess 

Freeze Gates in spring and fall (table 2) oo... ccccscscosossseonseeseneaeseectensaenees 
Probability. Temperature. 

GIOWIRG SERGON: (abe SB) sessecascsccicsiaciassshsalachanttsoscanst oie natcacssbs races nuatansstebeeecece 

Acreage and proportionate extent of the soils (table 4) basa tushiuahdee tub etu ayes at 
Acres. Percerit. 
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Land capability classes and yields per acre of crops and pasture (tabie 
5) 


Gorn. Soybeans. Tobacco. Peanuts. Cotton lint. Wheai. 
Sweet sapere Cucumbers. Sunflowers. Tall fescue. 


Capability classes pe subclasses (table 6)... ccc scscscnecseeseetesseseeeenerseeee 
Total acreage. Major management concerns. 

Seasonai production of forages (table 7)............ccscscscosssscneceenesseensenens eiees 
Forage. Percent of yield. Remarks. 

Woodiand management and productivity (lable 8) 0.0.00... ccsceeeeeneeeeeaseas 
Ordination symbol. Management concerns. Potential 
productivity, Trees to plant 


Recreational development (table Op... cc cccccsscscosesnensesseeneestneeeeonenseennnennaueaees 
Camp areas. Picnic areas. Playgrounds. Paths and trails. 
Golf fairways. 

Wildlife habitat (table FO)... ccscssssessssesseuscessecssessersaeorsceasencesoneetseasoetotsosaee 


Pal for habitat aleTRBHTES. Potential as habitat for— 


Building site ineaieiias {table Me 
Shallow excavations. Dwellings without basements. 
Dwellings with basements. Small commercial buildings. 
pry roads and streets. Lawns and jandscap WIG. 

Sanitary factlitias (fable 42) ...........c:cccsscescsscrcossosssccnscesesessoresneccessessseneseastaaraceans 
Septic tank absorption fetds. Sewage lagoon areas. 
Trench sanitary land. Area sanitary landtiii Daily cover 
for lancdel, 


Construction materials (able 13)... cssescsssesssnenessncesnaseearerssnaseseesouneneene 
Fioadill. Sand. Gravel. Topsoil, 


Water management (taDIO 14)... ec ssestoneeesncnscnenssonsseesnsosentevseesenseenmaasens 
Limitations for—Pond reservoir areas; Aquifer-fed 
excavated ponds, Features affecting-——Drainage, Irrigation, 
Terraces and diversions, Grassed waterways. 
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Engineering index properties (fable 15} 0... ec sssccscssesnesserenesseuscascnessenenecneenns 117 
Depth. USDA texture. Classification—Unified AASHTO. 
Fragments greater than 3 inches. Percentage passing 
Sieve~~4, 10, 40, 200. Liquid limit. Plasticity index. 


Physical and chemical properties of the soils (fable 16) ...0....cccecescseneeees 121 
Depth. Clay. Moist buik density. Perrneability. Available 
water capacity. Soil reaction. Shrink-swell potential. 
Erosion factors. Organic matter. 


Soil and water features (table 17)/)...........ccccscssssecsncsscessorcneestecesenstesausesneereane 124 
Hydrologic group. Flooding. High water table. Bedrock. 
Hisk of corrosion. 

Engineering index test data (table 18) oo... cseceetenenseseseesnsceronteaneeerenmeees 126 


Classification. Grain-size distribution. Liquid limit. Plasticity 
index. Moisture density. 

Ciassification of the soils (table 18).............essssesssessessesseusseessrensteeceusssenseanee 127 
Family or higher taxonomic class. 


This soli survey contains information that can be used in iand-planning 
programs in Nash County. It contains predictions of soil behavior for selected 
land uses. The survey aiso highlights limitations and hazards inherent in the 
soil, improvements needed to overcome the limitations, and the impact of 
selected land uses on the environment. 

This soil survey is designed for many different users. Farmers, ranchers, 
foresters, and agronomists can use it to evaluate the potential of the soll and 


the management needed for maxirnurn food and fiber production. Planners, 
community officials, engineers, developers, builders, and home buyers can use 
the survey to plan land use, select sites for construction, and identify speciai 
practices needed to insure proper performance. Conservationists, teachers, 
students, and specialists in recreation, wildlife management, waste disposal, 
and pollution control can use the survey to help them understand, protect, and 
enhance the environmen. 

Great differences in soil properties can occur within short distances. Some 
soils are seasonally wet or subject to flooding. Some are shallow to bedrock. 
Some are too unsiable to be used as a foundation for bulidings or roads. 
Clayey or wet solis are poorly sulted to use as septic tank absorption fields. A 
high water table makes a soil poorly sulted to basements or underground 
installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in 
this soll survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map. The 
location of each soll is shown on the deteiied soll maps. Each soll in the survey 
area is described. information on specific uses is given for each sol. Help in 
using this publication and additional information are available at the local office 
of the Sail Conservation Service or the Cooperative Extension Service. 


Bobboye Jack Jones 
State Conservationist 
Sot Conservation Service 
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General Nature of the County 


NASH pencil iS in the east-central part of North 
Carolina. t lies on the physiographic boundary between 
the Coastal Plain and the Piedmont. The county is rural 
and has a totat area of 347,761 acres. 

in 1986, the total population of Nash County was 
about 67,153, which is about 1 percent of the population 
of the state. Nashville, the county seat, has 8 population 
of about 2,675. Rocky Mount is the largest city in the 
county and has a population of about 24,205 on the 
Nash County sides. Most major highways and railroads 
pass through the city. The county is also served by the 
Rocky Mount-Witson airport. 

Farming is the major industry in the county. Tobacco, 
corn, soybeans, peanuts, cucumbers, smail grains, and 
sweet potatoes are the maior crops. There are aiso 
many pick-your-own vegetable farms. Pasture or 
woodland make up the rest of the county. Beet cattle, 
swine, and poultry are also an important part of Nash 
County's agricultural base (fig. 7}. 

This soil survey updates a soil survey for Nash County 
published in 1926 and provides additianai information. 


Seen 


Physiography, Relief, and Drainage 


Nash County is in the fall ine region of North Carolina. 
The Coastal Plain stretches from the east and tapers out 
across the western pari of the county. The Piedmont 
ros from the west and thins out through the central 
section of the county. The solis of the two regions 
interminglé on well drained landecapes in a corrider 16 
to 12 miles wide runming north and south through the 
west-central part of the county. 

The Piedmont is in the west and northwes! section of 
the county. The landscape is weil dissected with narrow 
ridges and flood plains and long siopes that can be quite 
steep. The elevation ranges from 250 to 270 feet above 
sea level on the ridges and from 200 to 220 feet on the 
flood plains. The highest points are more than 300 feet. 
This area is underlain by soft, weathered Carclina siate 
or granite saprolite (75). 

The pure Coastal Plain areas are in the northeast and 
southeast parts of the county. in these areas, the 
uplands are broad and fat and range in elevation from 
130 to 150 feet. Drainageways ere broad and sandy and 
are more than one mile wide in places. The elevation of 
the drainageways is about 100 feet. 
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Figure 1.—This cage layer poultry operation is an example of Nash County’s diverse agricultural base. A large number of broiler operations 
as well as farrow-to-finish swine enterprises are also in the county. 


Nash County is drained to the east and southeast by 
many large streams. Fishing and Swift Creeks drain the 
northern part of the county, and the central part is 
drained by the Pig Basket, Stony, and Sapony Creeks. 
The Tar River and the Toisnot, Turkey, and Moccasin 
Creeks drain the southern part. 

Ground water supplies are adequate but can be 
threatened by prolonged drought. Hundreds of dug 
ponds supply irrigation water for crops. All rural homes 
and most towns except Rocky Mount rely on ground 
water for their needs. Surface water from the Tar River 
and Sapony Creek Reservoirs supplies Rocky Mount and 
part of Nashville. Runoff ponds throughout the county 
supply surface water for fishing and irrigation. 


History and Development 


T.E. Ricks, president, Nash County Historical Society, prepared this 
section. 


Nash County was established in 1777. It had been a 
part of Colonial Albemarle, then a part of Chowan 
County, later a part of Bertie County, and finally a part of 
Edgecombe County. Assemblymen Boddie and Johnston 
of Edgecombe County petitioned the North Carolina 


Assembly for a division cf Edgecombe to establish a 
new county west of the Falls of the Tar. The request 
was made because “the largest extent of Edgecombe 
County renders it grievous and troublesome to many of 
the inhabitants thereof to attend court and general 
elections and other public meetings” (70). The county 
was named in honor of General Francis Nash of North 
Carolina. General Nash had died just months before in 
the Revolutionary battle of Germantown in Pennsylvania. 

The period of 1830 to 1860 was one of prosperity for 
the county. The area was a panorama of large 
plantations. A cotton mill established in 1818 at the Falls 
of the Tar in Rocky Mount and the completion of the 
Wilmington to Weldon Railroad in 1840 contributed to 
the prosperity. 

The Civil War halted growth in Nash County for some 
time and resulted in the emergence of a different life 
style with the family farm pretty much replacing the 
plantation. Cotton continued to be an important crop, but 
it was not as lucrative because of the loss of slave labor. 
By the early 1880’s following the introduction of guano 
into the area, tobacco was grown commercially. By 
1887, Rocky Mount had a tobacco sales warehouse, and 
two years later, a bank was established. Tobacco has 
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been a strong commodity ever since. Not only was it the 
leading agricultural product, but it afforded employment 
and income for others through the Rocky Mount tobacco 
market and focal stermmeries and redrying plants. 

in the past 90 years, agriculture in Nash County has 
diversified to include livestock and poultry, while cotton 
production has declined substantially. Peanuts is also an 
important crop in the northeast section of the county. 


Climate 


Prepared by the National Climatic Data Center, Ashavilie, North 
Carolina. 

Table 1 gives data on temperature and precipitation 
for the survey area as recorded at Nashville in the period 
1951 to 1978. Table 2 shows probable dates of the first 
freeze in fali and the last freeze in spring. Table 3 
provides data on length of the growing season. 

in winter the average temperature is 41 degrees F, 
and the average daily minimum temperature is 30 
degrees. The lowest temperature on record, which 
occurred at Nashville on January 11, 1962, is 5 degrees. 
in summer the average temperature is 77 degrees, anc 
the average caily maximum temperature is 86 degrees. 
The highest recorded temperature, which occurred on 
September 7, 1954, is 107 degrees. 

Growing degree days are shown in table 1. They are 
equivalent to “heat units.” During the month, growing 
degree days accumulate by the amount that the average 
temperature each day exceeds a base temperature (50 
degrees F). The normal monthly accumulation is used to 
schedule single or successive plantings of a crop 
between the last freeze in spring and the first freeze in 
fail. 

The total annual prec sspears is 44.5 inches. Of this, 
25 inches, or 58 percent, usually falis in April through 
September. The growin son for most crops falls 
within this period. In ; ¢ Out of 16, the rainfall in April 


through September is i ant 20 inches. The heaviest 
1-day rainfall during the of record was 4.6 inches 
at Nashville on duly 30, Thunderstorms occur on 


about 40 days each year, and most occur in summer. 
Every few years, @ tropical sidrm moves injand from the 
Atlantic Ocean causing extremely heavy rainfall for 1 to 
3 days. These storms generally occur late in summer or 
in fab. 

The average seasonal snowfall is 6 inches. The 
greatesi snow posers at any one time during the period of 
record was 6 inches. On an average of 2 days, at least 4 
inch of snow is on the ground. The number of such days 
varies greatly from year to year. Every few years, a 
heavy snowfall covers the ground for a few days to a 
week, 

The average relative humidity in midafterncen is about 
60 percent. Humidity is higher at night, and the average 
at dawn is about 60 percent. The sun shines 65 percent 
of the time possible in summer and 55 percent in winter. 
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‘The prevailing wind is from the southwest. Average 


windspeed is highest, 11 miles per hour, in spring. 


How This Survey Was Made 


This survey was made to provide information about the 
soils in the survey area. The information includes a 
description of the soils and their location and a 
discussion of the suitability, limitations, and management 
cf the sols for specified uses. Soll scientists observed 
the steepness, length, and shape of slopes; the general 
pattern of drainage; the kinds of crops and native plants 
growing on the soils; and the kinds of bedrock. They dug 
many holes to study the soil profile, which is the 
sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil. The 
profile extends from the surflace down into the 
unconsolidated material from which the soil formed. The 
unconsolidated material is devoid af rocts and other 
living organisms and has not been changed by other 
biclogical activity. 

The soils in the survey area occur in an orderly pattern 
that is related to the geology, the landforms, relief, 
climate, and the natural vegetation of the area. Each 
kind of soil is associated with a particular kind of 
landscape or with a segment of the landscape. By 
observing the solis in the survey area and relating their 
position to specific segments of the landscape, a soli 
scientist develops a concept, or model, of how the so#s 
were formed. Thus, during mapping, this model enables 
the soil scientist to predict with considerable accuracy 
the kind! of soil at a specific location on the landscape. 

Commoniy, individual solis on the landscape merge 
into one another as their characteristics gradually 
change. To construct an accurate soil map, however, soil 
scientisis musi determine the boundaries between ihe 
sols. They can observe only @ limited number of soil 
profil a6. Nevertheless, these observations, supplemented 
by an understanding of the sol-iandscape relationsr 
are sufficient to verify predictions. of the kinds af soil in 
an area and te determine the boundar 

Soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the sei 
profiles that they studied. They noted soil color, texture, 
size and shape of soll aggregates, Kind and amount of 
rock fragments, distribution of plant roots, acidity, and 
other features that enable them to identify soils. After 
describing ihe solis in the surwey area and determining 
their properties, the soil scientists assigned the soils to 
taxonomic classes (units). Taxonomic classes are 
concepts. Each taxonomic class has a set of soil 
characteristics with precisely defined limits. The classes 
are used as @ basis for cornparison to classify soils 
systematically. The system of taxonomic classification 
used in the United States is based mainly on the kind 
and character of soli properties and the arrangernent of 
horizons within the profile. Atter the soil scientists 
classified and named the soils in the survey area, they 


compared the individual soils with similar sails in the 
same taxonomic class in other areas so that they could 
confirm data and assemble additional data based on 
experience and research. 

While a soil survey is in progress, sampies of sorne of 
the soiis in the area are generally collected for laboratory 
analyses and for engineering tests. Soil scientists 
interpreted the daia from these analyses and tests as 
well as the fleld-observed characteristics and the soil 
properties in terms of expected behavior of the soils 
under different uses. Interpretations for all of the soilis 
were field tested through observation of the soils in 
different uses uncer diferent levels of management. 
Some interpretations are modified ic ft local conditions, 
and new interpretations sometimes are developed to 
meet local needs. Data were assernmbied from other 
sources, such as research information, production 
records, and field experience of specialists. For example, 
data on crop yields under defined levels of management 
were assembled frorn farm records and from field or piot 
experiments on the same kinds of soil. 

Predictions about soil behavior are based not only on 
soil properties but also on such variables as climate and 
biological activity. Soil conditions are predictable over 
iong periods of time, but they are not predictable from 
year to year. For example, soil scientists can state with a 
fairly high degree of probability that a given soil will have 
a high water table within certain depths in most years, 
but they cannot assure that a high water table will 
always be at a specific level in the soil on a specific 
date. 

After soil scientists located and identified the 
significant natural bodies of soli in the survey area, they 
drew the boundaries of these bodies on gerial 
photographs and identified each as a specific map unit. 
Aerial photographs show trees, buildings, flelds, roads, 
and rivers, ail of which help in locating boundarise 
accurately. 


fap Unit Composition 


A map unit delineation on a sol map represents an 
area dominated by one maior kind of soil or an area 
dominated by several kinds of soil. A map unit is 


identified and named according to the taxonomic 
classification of the dominant soll or soils. Within a 
taxonomic class there are precisely defined limits for the 
properties of the soils. On the landscape, however, the 
soils are natural objects. In common with other natural 
objects, they have a characteristic variability in their 
properties. Thus, the range of some observed properties 
may extend beyond the limits defined for a taxonomic 
class. Areas of soils of a single taxonomic class rarely, if 
ever, can be mapped without including areas of soils of 
other taxonomic classes. Consequently, every map unit 
is made up of the soll or soils for which it is named and 
some soils that belong to other taxonomic classes. in 
the detailed soil map units, these latter soils are called 
inclusions or included soils. in the general soil map units, 
they are called soils of minor exient. 

Most inclusions have properties and behavioral 
patterns similar to those of the dominant soil or solis in 
the map unit, and thus they do not affect use and 
management. These are called noncontrasting (similar) 
inclusions. They may or may not be mentioned in the 
map unit descriptions. Other inclusions, however, have 
properties and behavior divergent enough to affect use 
or require different management. These are contrasting 
(dissimilar) inclusions. They generaily occupy small areas 
and cannot be shown separately on the soli maps 
because of the scale used in mapping. The inclusions of 
contrasting soils are mentioned in the map unit 
descriptions. A few inclusions may not have been 
observed, and consequenily are not mentioned in the 
descriptions, especially where the soll pattern was so 
complex that i was impractical io make enough 
observations to identify all of the kinds of soils on the 
landscape. 

The presence of inclusions in a map unit in no way 
diminishes the usefulness or accuracy of the soil data. 
The objective of soil mapping is not to delineate pure 
taxonomic classes of solis but rather to separate the 
landscape into segrnents that have similar use and 
management requirements. The delineation of such 
landscape segments on the map provides sufficient 
information for the development of resource plans, but 
onsite investigation is needed to plan for intensive uses 
in small areas. 
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The general soli map at the back of this publication 
shows broad areas that have a distinctive pattern of 
soils, relief, and drainage. Each map unit on the general 
soil map is a unique natural landscape. Typically, a map 
unit consists of one or more major soils and some minor 
soils. it is named for the major soils. The soils making up 
one unit can occur in other units but in a different 
pattern. 

The general scil map can be used to compare the 
suitability of large areas for general jancd uses. Areas of 
suitable soils can be identified on the map. Likewise, 
areas where the soils are not suitable can be identified. 

Because of its smail scaie, the map is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for 


selecting a site for a road or a building or ather structure. 


The soils in any one map unit differ from piace to piace 
in slope, depth, drainage, and other characteristics that 
affect management. 


1. Nerfolk-Rains 


Nearly level to genily slopin 

drained soils that have a lo 

uplands 
These soils are rourty. 1p eiotagetaapa and baleen 


if my or Aerie subeol c on 


23 percent is Rains soils, and 45: pornert § is ack of 


eeInOE extent, 


range fiat areas s farth way from the ie 
These solis have a fine sendy loam surface layer and a 
sandy clay loam or sandy clay subsoil. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Nankin, 
Faceville, Bonneau, Georgevilla, cow 
Gritney, Goldsboro, Bibb, and Wehadkee soil Ss. Nankin, 
Faceville, Bonneau, Georgeville, Nason, and Wedowee 

soils are on ridges. Gritney soils are on side slopes. 
Geldsboro soils are in upland depressions, and Bibb and 
Wehadkee solis are along drainageways. 

Norfcik and Rains solis cam be used for farming, urban 
development, and forestry. Norfolk soils can be used as 


habitat for openiand or woodiand wildlife, and Rains soils 
are best used as habitat for woodiand and wetland 


wildiife. Norfolk soils are chiefly used for farming (fig. 2), 
and Rains soils are used mainly as woodland. The high 
water table in Rains soils is the main limitation to most 
uses. Drainage can overcome most water table 
probiems. 


2. Norfolk-Georgevilie-Rains 


Nearly level to gently sloping, well drained and poorly 
drained soils that have a loamy or clayey subsail; on 
uplands 

These soils stretch in a corridor from the northern io 
the southern boundaries of the county through the west 
central section of the county. Typically, the areas are 
broad. Slopes range from 0 to 68 percent. 

This map unit makes up about 34 percent of the 
county. About 32 percent of the map unit is Norfolk soils, 
31 percent is Georgevilie soils, 11 percent is Rains soils, 
and 26 percent is soils of minor extent. 

Norfolk soils are well drained and are on ridges and 
side slopes. They have a loamy sand surface layer and a 
sandy clay loam subsoil. 

Georgevitl e soils are well drained and are on ridges 

nd side slopes. They have a foam or gravelly loarn 
suriace: layer and ‘silty clay ar silty clay loam subsoil. 

Rains soils ere poorly drained and are in upland 
depressions that form heads of drainageways. They 

} mt Saface layer and a sandy clay 


ols. TE evilie, A ann, ventas ‘and Gritney soils 
are interming) ied with the major soils. The Goldsbore 
soils are in upland depressions, and the Wehadkee soils 
are along drainageways. 

The Norfolk and Georgeville soils are used mainty for 
row crops and pasture. The Reins solls are used as 
pasture and woodland. Most Georgevilis and Norfolk 
soils can be used as habitat for woodiand and openiand 
wildife. Raing soils can be used as habitat for woodland 
and wetland wildlife. Erosion is ea hazard on Norfolk and 
Georgevilie pe Conservation practices, especially 
conservation tilage, can overcome this probiem. A high 
water tabie is the main limitation on the Rains sail, but 
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Figure 2.—Peanuts is a major crop on Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, in the Whitakers area. 


tile or ditch drainage systems help to overcome this 
limitation. 

The major soils can be used for most urban 
development and as habitat for wildlife. 


3. Rains-Norfolk-Goldsboro 


Nearly level to gently sloping, poorly drained, well 
drained, and moderately well drained soils that have a 
loamy or clayey subsoil; on uplands 


These soils are mainly in the east and southeast 
section of the county. Typically, the areas are broad, 
nearly level to gently sloping, and vary in size. 


This map unit makes up about 3 percent of the county. 


About 48 percent is Rains soils, 17 percent is Norfolk 
soils, 13 percent is Goldsboro soils, and 22 percent is 
soils of minor extent. 


Rains soils are poorly drained. They are in upland 
depressions that form heads of drainageways. These 
soils have a fine sandy loam surface layer and a sandy 
clay loam or sandy clay subsoil. 

Norfolk soils are well drained and are on ridges and 
side slopes. They have a loamy sand surface layer and a 
sandy clay loam subsoil. 

Goldsboro soils are moderately well drained. They are 
in upland depressions and low, flat areas between the 
Norfolk and Rains soils. These soils have a surface layer 
of fine sandy loam and a subsoil of sandy clay loam. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Bonneau and 
Bibb soils. The Bonneau soils are in well drained areas, 
and the Bibb soils are along drainageways. 

Rains soils can be used for farming, habitat for 
woodland and wetland wildlife, urban development, and 
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forestry. They are chiefly used for forestry. The high 
water table is the main limitation to the use of these 
soils. 

Norfolk soils are used mainly for row crops. In some 
scattered areas, they are used as pasture or woodland. 
Goldsboro soils can be used for farming, habitat for 
openland or woodland wildlife, urban development, and 
forestry. They are chiefly used for farming. The seasonal 

high water table affects most uses of these soils. 


4. Bonneau-Norfolk 


Nearly level to gently sloping, well drained soils that 
have a loamy subsoil; on uplands 

These soils are mainly in the central section of the 
county. Typically, the areas are broad, gently sloping, 
and vary in size. 


This map unit makes up about 2 percent of the county. 


About 25 percent of the map unit is Bonneau soils, 19 
percent is Norfolk soils, and 56 percent is soils of minor 
extent. 


Bonneau soils are well drained and are on gently 
sloping uplands. They have a thick, loamy sand surface 
layer and a sandy clay loam subsoil. 

Norfolk soils are well drained and are on nearly level 
to gently sloping uplands. They have a loamy sand 
surface layer and a sandy clay loam subsoil. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Blanton, 
Goldsboro, Rains, and Bibb soils. The Blanton soils are 
on uplands, and the Goldsboro and Rains soils are in 
upland depressions. The Bibb soils are in drainageways. 

The major soils can be used for farming, habitat for 
openland or woodland wildlife, urban development, and 
forestry. They are chiefly used as cropland. The sandy 
surface layer is susceptible to drought and wind erosion 
if farmed (fig. 3) and to cave-ins and seepage in shallow 
excavations. 


5. Wehadkee-Altavista-Wickham 


Nearly level, poorly drained, moderately well drained, 
and well drained soils that have a loamy subsoil; on 


Figure 3.—Bonneau loamy sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes, is susceptible to wind erosion if left unprotected. 


flood plains and terraces 


These soils are in elongated, low-lying, nearly lieve! 
areas along drainageways throughout the county. 

This map unit makes up about 8 percent of the county. 
About 47 percent of the map unit is Wehadkee soils, 13 
percent is Aliavista solis, 12 percent is Wickham soils, 
and 28 percent is soils of minor extent. 

Wehadkee soils are poorly drained and are on ficod 
plains next to streams. They have a loam surface layer 
and a sandy clay loarn subsoil. 

Altavista soils are moderately well drained and are on 
terraces. They have a sandy loam surface layer and a 
sandy clay loam or clay loam subsoil. 

Wickham soils are well drained and are on terraces. 
They have a fine sandy loam surface layer and a sandy 
clay foam subsoil. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Meggett, Bibb, 
and Tomotley soils. The Meggett and Bibb soils are in 
drainageways, and the Tomotiey soils are on terraces. 

Most Wickham and Altavista soils can be used as 
cropland, openiand and woodland wildlife habitat, and for 
urban development. The hazard of flooding and a 
seasonal high water table are the only limitations. 

Wehadkee soiis are used mainly as woodland. They 
can be used as habitat for woodland and wetland 
wildife. in a few smail areas, they are used as pasture. A 
high water table, frequent flooding, and seedling 
mortality are the main concerns in management for 
these uses. Frequent flooding and a high water table 
limit the use of Wehadkee soils for urban development. 


& Georgevilie-Nason 


Gently sloping to steep, well drained soils that have a 
clayey or loamy subsoil; on uplands 

These soils are mainly in the northwest and southwest 
sections of the county. Typicaily, the areas are mostly 
broad and gently sloping to strongly sloping. The areas 
on side slopes above Crainageways are steep. 

This map unit makes up about 10 percent of the 
county. About 5¢ percent of the map unit is Georgeville 
soils, 27 percent is Nason soils, and 17 percent is soils 
of minor extent. 

Georgeville soils are weil drained and are on ridges 
and side slopes. They have a loam or gravelly ioam 
surface iayer and a silty clay loam or silty clay subsoil. 

Nason soils are well drained and are on ridges and 
side siopes. They have a ioam surface laver and a clay 
ioam, silty clay loarn, or silty clay subsoil. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Goldsboro, 
Worsham, Wehadkes, Congaree, Tomotley, Norfolk, and 
Faceville soils. The Goldsbero and Worsham soils are at 
heads of drainagewavs and in upland depressions. The 
Wehadkee and Congaree soils ars in drainageways, and 
the Tomoiley soils are on terraces. The Noricik and 
Faceville soils are intermingled with the maior soils. 
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Georgeville and Nasor: solis are used chiefly as 
woodland. in some areas, they are used for raw crops or 
as pasture. Erosion is a hazard, but conservation 
practices, especially conservation tilage, can help to 
overcome this problem. 

The Georgeville and Nason soils that are farmed 
generally have siopes of less than 6 percent. These are 
also areas of urban development. The slowly permeable 
subsoil is a limitation for use as septic tank absorption 
fields. Georgeville and Nason soils that have siopes of 2 
to 15 percent have good potential as habitat for 
woodland and openland wildlife. The Georgeviile soils 
that have siopes of more than 15 percent are limited for 
Most uses. 


?. Wedowee-Worsham-Heiena 


Nearly level to gently sloping, well drained, poorly 
drained, and moderately weil drained soils that have 4 
ciayey or loarny subsoil; on uplands 

These soils are mainty in the west central section of 
the county and around FRrocky Mount. Typically, the areas 
are broad, gently sloping, and vary in size. 

This map unit makes wo about 8 percent of the county. 
About 73 percent of the map unit is Wedowee soils, 8 
percent is Worsham soils, 4 percent is Helena soils, and 
15 percent is soils of minor extent. 

Wedowee soils are well drained and are on ridges and 
side slopes. They have @ coarse sandy loarn surface 
layer and a clay subsoil. 

Worsham soilis are poorly drained and are in upland 
depressions and at heacis of drainageways. They have a 
ioam surface layer and a clay or clay ioam subsoil. 

Heiena soils are moderately well drained and are in 
upland depressions or on short side siopes along 
drainageways. They have a coarse sandy loam surface 
layer and a sandy clay loam, clay loam, or clay subsoil, 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Norfolk and 
Wehadkee solis. The Norfofk soils are intermingled with 
the Wedowee solis. The Wehadkee soils are in 
drainageways. 

Wedowee soils are used as cropland and pasture (fig. 
4}. They are susceptible to erosion. Conservation 
practices, especiaily conservation tillage, can overcome 
this problem. 

Helena and Worsham soils are used mainly as 
woodland, but in some areas, they are used as cropiand 
or pasture. Helena soils can be used as habitai for 
openiand and woodland wildlife, but Worsharn sails are 
best used as habitat for wetland wildlife. Wetness is the 
main limitation to use of Worsham soils, and Helena 
sails are susceptible te erosion. Worsham soalis do not 
respond to artificial internal drainage because of the 
heavy clay subsoil. 

Some areas of Wedowee soils have been urbanized, 
but slopes of more than 4 percent hinder the use of 
these soils as sites for small commercial bulidings, and 
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the clay subsoil slows effluent absorption from septic 
tanks. Helena and Worsham soils are not commonly 
used for urban development because of slow 
permeability, shrinking and swelling, and a seasonal high 
water table. 


8. Dothan-Autryville 


Nearly level to gently sloping, well drained soils that 
have a loamy subsoil; on uplands 


These soils are in the south section of the county. 
Typically, the areas are broad, nearly level to gently 
sloping, and vary in size. 

This map unit makes up about 4 percent of the county. 
About 37 percent of the map unit is Dothan soils, 13 
percent is Autryville soils, and 50 percent is soils of 
minor extent. 

Dothan soils are well drained and are on nearly level 
uplands. They have a loamy sand surface layer and a 
sandy clay loam subsoil. A plinthite layer starts between 
4 and 6 feet below the surface. 


Autryville soils are well drained and are on nearly level 
to gently sloping uplands. They have a loamy sand 
surface layer and a sandy loam subsoil. A buried 
subsurface layer of loamy sand is 4 to 6 feet below the 
present surface. The subsoil below the buried subsurface 
layer is sandy clay loam. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Norfolk, 
Bonneau, Nankin, Goldsboro, Rains, and Bibb soils. The 
Norfolk and Bonneau soils are intermingled with the 
major soils. The Nankin soils are on side slopes, and the 
Goldsboro and Rains soils are in upland depressions. 
The Bibb soils are along drainageways. 

The Dothan and Autryville soils can be used for 
farming, urban development, habitat for openland or 
woodland wildlife, and forestry. They are mainly used as 
cropland. A perched water table above the plinthite layer 
affects most uses of Dothan soils. The sandy texture of 
the Autryville soils causes drought in row crops and 
permits cave-ins and seepage in shallow excavations. 


Figure 4.—Wedowee soils that contain granite bedrock outcrops are used as pasture. 
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The map units on the detailed soil maps at the back of 
this survey represent the solis in the survey area. The 
map unit descriptions in this section, along with the soil 
maps, can be used to determine the suitability anc 
potential of a soil for specific uses. They also can be 
used tc plan the management needed for those uses. 
More information on each map unit, of Sol, is given 
under “Use and Management of the Soils.” 

Each map unit on the detailed soil maps represents an 
area on the landscape and consists of one or more sciis 
for which the unit is named. 

A symbol identifying the soil precedes the map unit 
name in the soit descriptions. Each description includes 
general facts about the soit and gives the principal 
hazards and limitations to be considered in planning for 
specific uses. 

Soils that have profiles thai are almost alike make up 
a soil series. Except tor differences. in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material, all nda soils of. 


a series have major horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement, 
Solis of one series can. differ in texture of the surface 
layer or of the underlying material. They also can differ in 
ie SORA, epee wetness, mpage of erosion, 


soils. These. mag pert are 2 onl od soll ¢ cor 
undifferentiated groups. 

& soil complex consists of two or more sollg in such 
an intricate pattern or in such emall-areas that they 
cannot be shown separately on the soil maps. The 
pattern and proportion of the solis are somewhat sirnilar 
in all areas. Norfolk-Wedowee complex, 2 to 6 percent 

slopes, is an exarnpie. 

An undifferentiated group is made up of two or more 
soils that could be mapped individually bul are mapped 
as one unit because similar interpretations can be made 
for use and management. The patiern and proportion of 
the soils in a sae area are not uniform. An area can 
be made up of only one of the major soils, or H can be 
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rade up of all of them. Norfolk, Georgeville, and 
Faceville sails, 2 to 6 percent siopes, is an 
undifferentiated group in this survey area. 

Most map units include small scattered areas of soils 
other than those for which the map unit is named. Some 
of these included solis have properties that differ 
substantially from those of the major soil or solis. Such 
differences could significantly affect use and 
management of the soils in the map unit. The included 
soils are identified in each map unit description. Some 
small areas of strongly contrasting soils are identified by 
a special symbol on the soil maps. 

This survey includes miscellaneous areas. Such areas 
have litte or no soil material and support fiftle or no 
vegetation. Urban land is an example. Miscellaneous 
areas are shown on the soil maps. Some that are too 
small to be shown are identified by a special symboi on 
the soil maps. 

Tabie 4 gives the acreage and proportionate extent of 
each map uni. Other tables (see “Summary of Tables’) 
give properties of the solls and the limitations, 
capabilities, and potentials for many uses. The Glossary 
defines many of the terms used in describing the soilis. 


percent slopes, 
rerety flooded. This soil ig o moderately sti drained and 
nearly level to gently sloping. ft is on low terraces along 
the large streams in the county. Some larger areas of 
this soil are al long the Tar River. The mapped areas are 
oblong, iveguiar in-width, ancd-are 5 to more than 50 
acres. 

Fyptoally, ihe surface fayer is alg brown sandy 
= 42 tnches: sph The neat ici te & > at 


is 3 yel flow sade aay! oam in the upper api The tniddle 
pert is yellowish brown clay loam that has motties of 
light gray, red, and yellowish red. The lower part of the 
subsoil is light yellowish brown clay loam that has 
motties of red, yellowish red, strong brown, and fight 
gray. The underlying material io a depth of 60 inches is 
mottled brownish yellow, light gray, strong brown, and 
yellowish red sandy clay loam. Flakes of mica are in the 
subsoil and underlying material. 

Altavista soil has slow surface runcit. Permeability and 
the available walter capacity are moderate. A high waiter 
table is between 18 and 30 inches below the surface 
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during the winter. This soli is susceptible to rare flooding 
after prolonged periods of heavy rainfall. Altavista soils 
are moderately corrosive to stee! and concrete. 
Plowpans can occur where the topscil thickness is more 
than the siow depth. 

included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Tomotiey, Wickham, Bibb, and Wehadkee soils. 
Tomotiey sails are in slightly lower positions than the 
Altavista soil, and Wickham soils are in slightly higher 
positions. Wehackee soils are in sloughs that dissect the 
map unit. Bibb soils have a coarser texture and are 
where small streams with narrow bottoms drain into the 
larger stream. A typical mapped area also has soils that 
have a fine sandy loam suriace layer. The included soils 
make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

This Altavista soil is mainly used for cultivated crops. 
In a few areas, it is used as pasture or woodland. 

Corn, soybeans, tobacco, and small grains grow on 
this soil. The seasonal high water table and periods of 
flooding limit the use of this soil for cultivated crops. 
Field operations can be delayed early in spring and after 
rain. Artificial drainage is needed for production of crops, 
such as tobacco, that require weil drained conditions. 

Where Altavista soils are used as pasture, coastal 
bermudagrass, fescue, and clovers are grown. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodiand. The 
dominant native trees are yellow poplar, sweetgum, red 
maple, white oak, southern red oak, water oak, loblolly 
pine, and longleaf pine. The understory is mainly 
dogwood, sweetbay, sourwood, American holly, 
waxmyrtle, and sassafras. Wetness is the main limitation 
for woodland use and management. 

Altavista soils can be used for urban and recreational 
deveiopment, but corrosivity is moderate for concrete 
and steel and the seasonal high water table and hazard 
of flooding are limitations (fig. 5}. 

This Altavista soll is in capability subclass liw and in 
woodland group OW. 


AbA-—Ataviste-lirban land compiex, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, rarely flooded. This map unit consists of 
Aitavista soll and Urban land in areas too smal! and 
intricately mixed to be mapped separately ai the scale 
used for the maps in the back of this publication. The 
complex is about 60 percent Altavisia sod and 30 
percent Urban land. The Altavista soil is moderately weil 
drained and nearly tevel to gently sloping. Most areas 
are in and around Hecky Mount along the Tar River. 

The Altavista soil has a grayish brown sandy loam 
surface layer 12 inches thick. The next layer, to a depth 
of 14 inches, is olive yellow sandy loam that has yellow 
motiles. The subsoil extends io a depth of 44 inches. It 
is yellow sandy clay loam in the upper part. The middle 
pari is yellowish brown clay loam that has mottles of 
light gray, red, and yellowish red. The lower part of the 
subsoil is light yellowish brown clay foam that has 
motties of red, yellowish red, strong brown, and light 
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gray. The underlying material to a depth to 60 inches is 
mottied brownish yellow, fight gray, strong brown, and 
yellowish red sandy clay foam. Flakes of mica are in the 
subsoil and underlying material. 

Surface runoff is high tsecause buildings and paved 
areas are impermeable. (€ is particularly high during 
intense rainstorms. Because of runoff, erosion is 4 
hazard if the soil is unprotected and the hazard cf 
flooding increases in low-lying areas. The Altavista soil 
has rnoderate permeability and available water capacity. 
The seasonal high water table is 1.5 to 2.5 feet below 
the surface except in areas that have been drained. 
Rare flooding can occur after prolonged periods of heavy 
rainfall. 

Urban land is areas that are covered with streets, 
buildings, parking lots, raglroad yards, and airporis. The 
natural soils were greatly altered by cutting, filling, 
grading, and shaping during the processes of 
urbanization. The original landscape, topography, and 
commonly the drainage pattern have been changed. 

included with this complex in mapping are small areas 
of Wickham, Conagaree, WVehadkee, and Tameotiey soils. 
The Wickham soils are well drained and are in slightly 
higher positions than the Altavista soil. The Congaree 
and Wehadkee soils are in the more flood-prone areas. 
The Tomotley soils are poorly drained and are in wet 
areas. Aiso inciuded are small cut and fill areas where 
the natural soil has been altered or covered. These 
areas are commonly adieacent to the built-up areas. The 
included solis make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

This complex has not been assigned to a capability 
subclass nor to a weodiesnd group. 


AuB—Autryvilie loamy sand, 0 te 6 percent siopes. 
This soil is well drained cand nearly level io gently 
sloping. it is on Coastal Plain uplands in the southern 
part of the county. Some large areas of this soil are near 
High Cross Roads north of Beaver Dam Creek. The 
mapped areas are 100 to 300 acres. 

Typicaily, the surface layer is grayish brown loamy 
sand 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer is brownish 
yellow loamy sand to a depth of 27 inches. The subsoil 
extends to a depth of 87 inches. it is yellowish brown 
sandy foam in the upper part. The middie part is 
yellowish brown sandy loam that has light yellowish 
brown mottles. The lower part of the subsoil is yellowish 
brown sandy clay loam that has gray mottles. Between 
the middie and lower parts of the subsoil is a buried 
subsurface layer that is yellowish brown loamy sand. 

Autryville soil has slow surface runoff. Permeability is 
rapid in the upper and middie parts of the subsoil ana 
moderate in the iower paart. The available water capacity 
is low. This soil is susceptibis to wind erosion, nutrient 
leaching, drought, and the development of plowpans. It 
ig highly corrosive to concrete. 

included with this soil in mapping are intermingled 
areas of Bonneau and Blanton soils and areas of soils 
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Figure 5.—Altavista sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, rarely flooded, is prone to flooding after periods of heavy rainfall. This soil should 
not be used as a site for permanent dwellings or farm buildings. 


that have a surface layer less than 20 inches thick. The 
included soils make up 15 percent of the map unit. 

This Autryville soil is used mainly for cultivated crops. 
In some areas, it is used as pasture or woodland. 

The major crops on this soil are tobacco, corn, 
soybeans, sweet potatoes, and cucumbers. Leaching of 
plant nutrients, soil blowing, and low available water 
capacity are the main limitations for use as cropland. 
Winter cover crops, conservation tillage, and windbreaks 
can help overcome these limitations. Fertilizer, especially 
nitrogen, should be added in split applications. 

Pastures on this soil are coastal bermudagrass, 
fescue, and clovers. 


The dominant native trees are loblolly pine, longleaf 
pine, hickory, southern red oak, white oak, and post oak. 
The understory is mainly dogwood, sassafras, American 
holly, sourwood, and southern waxmyrtle. Moderate 
seedling mortality as a result of the low available water 
capacity is the main concern in woodland use and 
management. 

This soil can be used for urban development and 
recreation, but the corrosivity of this soil and the sandy 
surface are limitations. 

This Autryville soil is in capability subclass Ils and in 
woodland group 7S. 


Bb-—Bibb ioam, frequently flooded. This soil is 
poorly drained and nearly level. It is on bottom lands of 
the Coastal Plain. Some jarger areas of this soil are in 
the Toisnot Swamp in the southern part of the county. 
The areas are elongated strips that follow the stream 
channel. The mapped areas are 3 io more than 1,000 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is 11 inches thick. It is very 
dark grayish brown loam in the upper 7 inches and dark 
grayish brown sandy joam below that. The underlying 
material to a depth of 60 inches is dark gray sandy icam 
in the upper part, light gray sandy loam in the middie 
part, and mottied light gray, greenish gray, white, and 
yellowish brown silt loam in the lower part. 

Bibb soil has very slow surface runoff. Permeability is 
moderate, and the available water capacity is high. A 
high water table is at or near the surface in all but the 
hottest months. This soil is susceptible to flooding after 
heavy rainfalis. it is highly corrosive to steel and 
moderately corrosive to concrete. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of soils 
that range from loam to clay loam in the underlying 
material. A typical mapped area also has soils that have 
a sand or sandy loam surface layer. The included soils 
make up to 20 percent of the map unit. 

This Bibb soil is used mainly as woodland. A smail 
acreage is in pasture. 

This soil is limited for crop production by ficoding and 
wetness. Lack of suitabie outlets is a limitation to the 
installation of drainage systems. 

Pastures on this soil are fescue and Ladino clover. 
The dominant native trees are sweetgum, water oak, 
and blackgum. The understory is mainly cedar, American 

holly, sweetbay, sourwood, reeds, and waxmyrtie. 
Wetness and flooding adversely affect seedling mortality 
and the use of harvesting equipment. 

This soil is not used for urban development and 
recreation because of flooding and wetness. 

This Bibb soil is in capability subclass Vw and in 
woodland group 7W. 


Bnb—Bianton ioamy sand, 0 te 6 percent siopes. 
This soil is moderately well drained and nearly tevei to 
gently sloping. ft is ar broad Coastai Plain ridges. Some 
large areas of this soil are near Sandy Cross. The areas 
aré generally oblong, variable in width, and are 5 to 40 
acres or more. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown loamy sand 9 
inches thick. The subsurface layer extends to a depth of 
49 inches. The upper pari is yellow loamy sand that has 
brown and reddish yellow motties, and the lower part is 
pale yellow loamy sand. The subsoil extends io a depth 
of at least 85 inches. in the upper part, it is strong brown 
sandy clay loam that has yellowish red and yellow 
motties. The lower part is mottied reddish yellow, dark 
brown, light gray, yellow, and yellowish red sandy clay 
loam. 
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Sianton soll has slow surface runoff. Permeability is 
moderate, and the available water capacity is low in the 
surface and subsurface layers and moderate in the 
subsoil. A perched water table is between depths of 66 
and 72 inches during the winter. This soil is droughty 
during ihe summer. [t is highly corrosive io steal and 
concrete. This soil is susceptibie to wind erosion, nutrient 
leaching, and plowpan development. 

included with this soil in mapping are the Bonneau and 
Auiryville soils. These soils are on the sare landscape 
as the Blanton soil. Also included are score areas 07 
soils that have a sand surface layer. The included soils 
make up about 25 percent of the map unit. 

About half of this Blanton soil is used as woodiand. 
The other half is used as cropland or pasture. 

Gorn, soybeans, small grains, cucumbers (fig. 6}, and 
sweet potatoes are grown on this soil. Irrigation and split 
applications of fertilizer are needed to obtain above 
marginal yields. Leaching of plant nutrients, soil blowing, 
and low available water capacity are the main limitations. 
Winter cover crops, conservation tillage, and windbreaks 
help to overcome these limitations. Pasture grasses 
adapted to sandy conditions and resistant io drought 
need to be used. 

The dominant native trees on this soil are loblolly pine, 
iongleaf pine, southern red oak, bluejack oak, turkey oak, 
and live oak. The understory is mainty dogwood, 
sassafras, and Americar holly. 

This soil can be used for urban development and 
recreation, but wetness is 4 limitation for dwellings with 
basements and septic tank absorption fields. The sandy 
texture is 4 poor filter for septic tank effluent and can 
cause shaliow excavations to cave in. Corrosivity affects 
buried pipes and foundations. 

This Blanton soil is in capability subclass fis and in 
woodland group 85. 


BoB—Bonneau loamy sand, 6 toe 4 percent slopes. 
This soil is well Grained and nearly level to gently 
sloping. it is on broad divides on Coastal Plain uplands. 
Areas of this soil around Sandy Cross are 300 to 400 
acres. Areas of less than 100 acres are scattered over 
most of the southern anc eastern parte of the county. 

Typically, the surface fayer is brown loamy sand about 
14 inches thick. The subsurface iayer is very pale brown 
loamy sand to a depth of about 35 inches. The subsoil 
extends to a depth of at least 83 inches. in the upper 
part, itis yellowish brown sandy clay loam that has very 
pale brown and strong brown motties. The lower part is 
mottled red, light gray, strong brown, very pale brown, 
and brownish yellow sandy clay loam. 

Bonneau soil has slow surface runoff. Permeability and 
the available water capacity are moderate. This soil is 
susceptible to drought, nutrient leaching, wind erosion, 
and plowpan development. It is highly corrosive to 
concrete. Because of lateral seepage, a seasonal high 
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Figure 6.—Cucumbers grow well on soils that have a thick, sandy surface, such as Blanton loamy sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 


water table is about 50 inches below the surface during 
the wet season. 

Small areas of Norfolk, Blanton, and Autryville soils 
are included with this soil in mapping. These soils are on 
the same landscape as the Bonneau soil. The included 
soils make up to 20 percent of the map unit. 

This Bonneau soil is used mostly for cultivated crops. 
In some areas, it is used as pasture or woodland. 

This soil is used for tobacco, corn, small grains, truck 
crops, soybeans, pasture, and hay. Droughtiness, soil 
blowing, and leaching of plant nutrients are the main 
limitations. Winter cover crops, conservation tillage, and 
windbreaks help to overcome these limitations. 

The dominant trees on Bonneau soil are loblolly pine, 


longleaf pine, white oak, and hickory. The main 
understory is dogwood, sassafras, and waxmyrtle. 

This soil can be used for urban and recreational 
development, but the sandy surface can hamper some 
recreational uses. The corrosivity of this soil affects 
buried pipes and foundations. 

This Bonneau soil is in capability subclass Ils and in 
woodland group 9S. 


Co—Congaree fine sandy loam, frequently 
flooded. This soil is well drained and nearly level. It is 
on the highest flood plains along many of the larger 
streams in the county. The mapped areas are elongated 
and are 5 to 40 acres. 
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Typically, a few inches of forest litter are on the 
surface of this soil. The surface layer is very dark grayish 
brown fine sandy ioam 5 inches thick. The underlying 
material extends to a depth of at least 92 inches. it is 
brown fine sandy loarn in the upper part. The middie part 
is light yellowish brown and yellowish brown fine sandy 
loam that has very pale brown and dark brown mottles. 
The tower part is mottled dark brown, yellowish brown, 
and light gray fine sendy loam. 

Congaree soil has slow surface runoff. Permeability 
and the available water capacity are moderate. This soil 
is susceptible ta flooding after heavy rainfalis. it is 
moderately corrosive io steel and concrete. 

included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Wehadkee soils in depressions, some small areas of 
soils that are moderately wel! drained, and some scils 
that have a loamy sand or sandy joam surface layer. The 
included soils make up 20 percent of the map unit. 

This Congaree soll is mostly used as woodiand. In 
some small areas, it is used as pasture. 

This soil is suited to use for row crops and pasture. 
The size and shape of the areas of this soil and the 
possibility of flooding are limitations io these uses. 

The dominant native trees on this soil are loblolly pine, 
yellow poplar, sweetgum, American sycamore, willow 
oak, cherrybark oak, eastern cottonwood, and scarlet 
oak. The understory is mainly dogwood, sourwocd, 
waximyrtle, and American hoily. 

This soll is poorly suited to urban and recreational 
development because of flooding, wetness, and 
corrosivity. 

This Congaree sail is in capability subclass liw and in 
woodland group 8A. 


DoA-—DOeothan loamy sand, 0 te 3 percent slopes. 
This soil is well drained and nearly level to gently 
sloping. lt is on broad upland ridges in the southwestern 
part of the county. Some large areas of this soil are in 
the vicinity of Bailey. The soil is at elevations above 250 
feet. The areas generaliy follaw the ridge pattern and are 
up to 100 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown loarny sand 8 
inches thick. The subsurface layer to a depth of 16 
inches is loamy sand. it is very pale brown in the upper 
part and yellow with dark gray and very pale brown 
motties in the lower part. The subsoil to a depth of at 
least 64 inches is sandy clay loam. it is brownish yellow 
with red motiies in the upper part and mottled red, 
yellowish red, strong brown, and very pale brown in the 
middie part. The lower part of the subsoil is mottied 
yellow, red, weak red, brownish yellow, and white. It 
cantains common plinthite nodules. 

Dothan soli has moderate surface runoff. Permeability 
ig moderate in the upper part of the subsoil and 
moderately slow in the lower part. The available water 
capacity is moderate. A siowly permeable layer of 
plinthite is between 40 and 60 inches below the surface. 
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A perched water table is above the plinthite in all but the 
hottest months. This soil is moderately corrasive to steel 
and concrete. lt is susceptible to plowpan development 
where the topsoil thickness is more than the plow depth. 

included with this soil in rapping are areas of Norfolk, 
Nankin, and Bonneau soils. Norfolk and Bonneau soiis 
are on the same jandsceape as the Dothan soil, and 
Nankin soils are on side slopes. Also included are small 
areas of soils that have hard, red nodules on the surface 
and soils that have a surface and subsurface layer more 
than 20 inches thick. The included soils make up 16 to 
15 percent of the map unit. 

This Dothan soil is mostly used for cultivated crops. in 
some small areas, it is used as woodland or pasture. 

This soil is well suited to use for cultivated crops and 
pasture. Most agronomic and horticultural crops raised in 
the county grow on Dothan soil. Warm-season grasses 
are the dominant pasture plants. 

Lobiolly pine and longleaf pine are the dominant native 
trees on this Dothan soll. The understory is dogwood, 
sassafras, sourwood, and waxrnyrtie. There are no 
significant limitations for woodiand use and 
management. 

This soil can be used for recreation and urban 
developrnent. Wetness and moderately slow permeability 
in the plinthite layer are limitations for septic tank 
absorption fieids and shallow excavations. Corrosivity of 
this soll affects buried pices and foundations. 

This Dothan soil is in capability class {| and in 
woodland group SA. 


FaB—Faceville ioamy sand, 1 to & percent slopes. 
This soil is well drained and nearly level to gently 
sloping. It is on ridges and side siopes mainly in the west 
central part of the county. Some acreage is distributed 
along uplands adjacent fo major streams, and some of 
the larger areas of this soil are in the vicinity of 
Stanhope. The mapped areas are irregular in shape and 
50 to 100 acres or more. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown foamy 
sand 10 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 
at least $2 inches. It is yellowish red sandy clay ioam 
and sandy clay in the upper part. The middle part is red 
clay that has brownish yellow and yellowish red motiles, 
and the lower part is reci sandy clay loam that nas 
brownish vellow motties. 

Faceville soll has moderate surface runoff. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water — 
capacity is high. This soil is susceptible to erosion Hf left 
unprotected, and it is susceptible tc piowpan 
development where the topsoil thickness is more than 
the plow depth. This soll is moderately corrasive to 
concrete. 

included with this soil in mapping are Georgeville and 
Nankin sols. Nankin soils are not as thick as Faceviile 
soil and are on sharp breaks in the landscape. 
Georgeville soils, which contain more silt, occur at 
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random on the same landscape in areas where the 
Coastal Plain and Piedmont regions overlap. Also 
included are some areas of soils that have a sandy loam 
surface layer, that have gravel on the surface, or that 
have a yellow subsoil. Some small areas of eroded soils 
are included; some have a thin surface layer and the 
subsoil is exposed in others. In these areas, the surface 
layer is sandy clay or sandy clay loam. Some areas are 
also included that have slopes of up to 8 percent and 
that have less clay in the subsoil than normal for 
Faceville soil. The included soils make up about 30 
percent of the map unit. 

This Faceville soil is mostly used as cropland and 
pasture. In some areas, it is used as woodland. 

The major crops on this soil are tobacco, corn, 
soybeans, and small grains. Crop rotation, contour 
tillage, crop residue management (fig. 7), and grassed 
waterways reduce erosion. Pasture forages, such as 
clover, coastal bermudagrass, and fescue, are also 
grown on this soil. 
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This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Loblolly 
pine and longleaf pine are dominant. The understory is 
mainly dogwood, sassafras, sourwood, and ironwood. 

This soil can be used for most urban and recreational 
development, but the slope and moderate corrosivity to 
concrete are limitations. 

This Faceville soil is in capability subclass Ile and in 
woodland group 8A. 


GeB—Georgeville loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. This 
soil is well drained and gently sloping. It is on convex 
ridgetops in the western half of the county mainly north 
of State Road 1401 and west of State Road 1004. The 
areas are oblong and irregular in width. Finger ridges 
extend perpendicular to the main ridge. The mapped 
areas range from 3 to 350 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is red loam 6 inches thick. 
The subsoil extends to a depth of 62 inches. It is red 
silty clay loam in the upper part and red silty clay in the 
middle part. The lower part is red silty clay loam and silt 


Figure 7.—Conservation tillage is recommended when Faceville loamy sand, 1 to 6 percent slopes, is used for such row crops as corn. 
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loam that has reddish yellow and weak red mottles. The 
underlying material to a depth of 78 inches is red silt 
loam that has reddish yellow mottles. 

Georgeville soil has moderate surface runoff. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is high. This soil is susceptible to erosion. It is 
highly corrosive to steel and concrete. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas of Nason, 
Norfolk, Faceville, and Nankin soils. Nason soils are in 
similar positions as those of the Georgeville soil and 
make up to 15 percent of the map unit. Nankin, Norfolk, 
and Faceville soils make up to 10 percent of the map 
unit. Nankin soils are on sharp landscape breaks, and 
Norfolk and Faceville soils are in similar positions as 
those of the Georgeville soil. Some areas of the 
Faceville and Nankin soils are eroded and the surface 
layer is sandy clay loam or sandy clay. Also included are 
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some eroded areas of soils that have a silty clay loam or 
silty clay surface layer and areas that have between 5 
and 20 percent gravel in the surface layer or have a 
sandy loam surface because of coastal plain capping. 

This Georgeville soil is mainly used as woodland. In 
some areas, it is used as cropland or pasture. 

Corn, soybeans, tobacco, and small grains are grown 
on this soil. Crop rotation (fig. 8), contour tillage, crop 
residue management, and grassed waterways can 
reduce erosion. This soil is also used for hay and 
pasture forages, such as red clover, white clover, coastal 
bermudagrass, fescue, and orchardgrass. 

The dominant trees on Georgeville soil are loblolly 
pine, longleaf pine, shortleaf pine, white oak, scarlet oak, 
and southern red oak. The main understory is dogwood, 
sourwood, redbud, holly, and black cherry. There are no 


Figure 8.—Wheat, followed by soybeans in a double crop system, provides erosion protection throughout the winter and spring on 


Georgeville loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
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significant limitations for woodland use and 
management. 

This soil can be used for most urban and recreational 
development. The clayey subsoil is a lirsitation for 
shallow excavations. Moderate permeability is a limitation 
for septic tank absorption fieids. The corrosivity of the 
subsoil affects buried pipes and concrete foundations. 

This Georgevilie soil is in capability subclass lie and in 
woodland group 8A. 


GeC—Georgevilie joam, 6 to 10 aulele slopes. 
This soil is well drained and moderately sioping. i is on 
upland side slopes and slopes breaking to streams 
throughout the county. Sorne large areas of this soil are 
west of State Road 1004 and north of State Road 1401. 
The mapped areas are generally obiong and irregular in 
width. individual areas are 25 to 60 acres. 

Typically, this soil has thinner layers than those 
described for the type location. The surface layer is red 
loam 6 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 
51 inches. The upper part is red silty clay loam, the 
middie part is red silty clay, and the lower part is rec silty 
clay foam that has reddish yellow motties. The 
underlying material to a depth of 65 inches is red 
saprolite that crushes to silt loam. ft has reddish yellow 
moties. 

Geongevte soil has rapid surface runoff. Permeability 
; ' yalable water capacity is high. 
if f the soli is not protected. 
to steel and concrete, 
ing ate small Breas of 


This sol is highly corres 
Incl luded with this Soi 
nd 


titage, erop  FenEue mal age ement, ter 
grassed waterways, crop i poping. 
forages, such as clover, coastal bermudagrass, feacus, 
and orchardgrass, are also grown on this soil. 
Loblolly pine, shortleal pine, longleat pine, white oak 
southern rot oak, and — oak are the major canopy 
so. The understory is 


ogwone soil is. sail ited in nits use for urban and recreational 


purposes by slope, moderate permeability in the subsoil, 
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and corrosivity. Specia! planning and design are needed 
to overcome these limitations. 

‘This. Georgeville soil is in capability subclass lle and in 
woodiand group BA. 


GeE—Georgeville loam, 10 to 25 percent siopes. 
This soil is weil drained and strongly sloping to 
moderately steep. It is on side slopes breaking fo 
streams in most of the county. Some iarge areas of this 
soil are along State Road 1004 north of State Road 
1401. The mapped areas are generally oblong and 
irreguiar in width. individual areas are 10 to 25 acres. 

Typically, this soil has thinner layers than those 
described for the type location. The surface iayer is red 
loam 4 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 
39 inches. The upper part is red silty clay ioarn, the 
middie part is red silty clay, and the lower part is red silty 
clay ioarm that has reddish yellow motties. The 
underlying material to a eae of 80 inches is red 
saprolite that crushes fo silt loam. it has reddish yellow 
motes. 

Georgeville soil has rapid surface runoff. Permeability 
and the available water capacity are moderate. Erosion 
is @ severe hazerd if this soil is not protected. This soil is 
highly corrosive to steel and concrete. 

included with this soil in mapping are areas of Nason 

soils on the same landscape Also included are soils that 
have stones and gravel on the surface and throughe 
the soil and sos t ave i reno layer that 
is clay loam or silty clay | joam. § at have @ se 
foam surface layer caused by ove ash 
sandy soils are in.a few areas. The included woe Talo 
si ed - Acai of - rep» unit, 


shortisa! ¢ pine, , ancl eat gi white oak, south OFT? FEL 
oak, and scarlet oak are the major canopy trees. The 
understory is dogwood and red maple. 

This soil is ne "ised for urban development or for 
most recreational uses because of siope. 

This Georgeville soil is in capability subclass Vie and 


in woodland group 6A. 


Ggb—Georgevilie gravelly inam, 2 to ¢ perpen 
slopes. This soll is well drained and gently sioping 
on convex ridgetops in the western half of the co a 
mostly north of State Road 1404 aiong Stete Road 1004. 
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The areas are oblong and irregular in width. Finger 
ridges extend perpendicular to the main ridge. 

Typicaily, the surface layer is reddish brown gravelly 
ioam & inches thick. it has more than 20 percent 
rounded and angular gravel-size fragments of quartz and 
felsic tuffs. The subsoil extends to a depth of 62 inches. 
The upper part is red silty clay loam, the middie part is 
red silty clay, and the lower part is red silty clay loam 
that has mottles of reddish yellow. The underlying 
material to a depth of 78 inches is red silt ioam that has 
motiles of reddish yellow. 

Georgeville soll has moderate surface runoff. 
Permeability is moderate, and the avaitable water 
capacity is high. This soil is susceptible to erosion if left 
unprotected. It is highly corrosive to steel and concrete. 
Gravel covers the surface and is in the soil to a depth of 
26 inches. 

included with this soil in mapping are Nason, Faceville, 
Nankin, and Norfotk soils. Nason soils are on the same 
landscape position as the Georgeville soil and make up 
to 15 percent of the map unit. Faceville, Nankin, and 
Norfolk soiis make up to 10 percent of the map unit. 
Facevilte and Norfolk soils occupy the same landscape, 
and Nankin soils are on sharp landscape breaks. Some 
areas of the Faceville and Nankin soils are eroded, and 
the surface layer ie gravelly sandy clay loam or gravelly 
sandy clay. Also included are small areas of soils that do 
not have gravel, that have an eroded surface layer that 
is gravelly silty clay loam or gravelly silty clay, or that 
have a sandy ioam surface layer caused by coastal plain 
capping. These salle make up to 10 percent of the map 
unit. 

About half af this Georgeville soil is used as woodiand. 
The rest is used as cropland or pasture. 

This soil is used for corn, soybeans, tobacco, and 
small grains, Crop rotations, contour tillage, crop residue 

gement, and grassed waterways reduce erosion. 
This soit is aiso used for hay and pasture forages, such 
as red clover, white clover, coastal bermudagrass, 

feseue and orchardgrass. ‘Altho ugh the gravel on this 

soil helps te prevent erosion, i can damage tillage 
pose and mowing machines. In some places, 
gravel can be removed to improve efficiency of 
equipment. 

The dominant trees on this soll are white oak, 
southern red oak, scarlet oak, longleaf pine, shorticaf 
pine, and loblolly pine. The main understory is dogwood, 
sourwood, redbud, holly, and black cherry. There are no 
significant limitations for woodland use and 
management. 

This soil can be used for urban and recreational 
development, but the performance of septic tank 
absorption fields is affected by the moderately 
permeable subsoil. Shallow excavations can be affecied 
by the clayey subsoil. Corrosivity affects buried pipes 
and foundations. 
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This Georgeviile soi is in capability subclass ile and in 
woodland group 8A. 


GqgC—Geergevilie gravelly loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes. This soil is well clrained and moderately sloping. 
itis on side siopes and slopes breaking to streams in 
most of the county. Sorree large areas of this soil are 
along State Road 1004 south of State Road 1401. The 
mapped areas are generally oblong and irregular in 
width. individual areas are 25 to 60 acres. 

Typically, this soli has thinner layers than described for 
the type location. The starface layer is reddish brown 
gravelly joam 6 inches thick. It has more than 20 percent 
rounded and angular, gravel-size fragments of quartz and 
felsic tuffs. The subsoil extends to a depth of 51 inches. 
The upper part is red silty clay loarn, the middie part is 
red silty clay, and the lower part is red silty clay joam 
that has reddish yellow rnotiles. The underlying material 
to a depth of 65 inches &§s red saprolite that crushes to 
sit foam. it has reddish yellow motiles. 

Georgeville soll has rexpid surface runoff. Permeability 
is moderate, and the avaiilabie water capacity is high. 
Erosion is a severe hazeard if the soil is not protected. 
This soil is highly corrosive to steel and concrete. Gravel 
covers the surface and is in the soil to a depth of 20 
inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are Nason and 
Nankin soils on the samme landscape. These soils make 
up 20 percent of the map unit. Some Nankin soils are 
eroded and have a surieace layer of sandy clay ioam or 
sandy clay, or their gravelly analog. Aiso included are 
some areas of soils that do not have gravel, that have 
an eroded surface layer that is gravelly clay loam or 
gravelly sity ciay loam, or that have a gravelly sandy 
loarn surface layer caused by overwash fram higher-lying 
sandy areas. These soils make up to 10 percent of the 
map unit. 

This Georgevilie soll is mainly used as woodiand. 
Small acreages are in cu Rivated ore or fesken. 

This soil is used for corn, soyber bacco, and 
small grains. intensive conservation practices are 
needed to reduce rainwater runoff and control erosion. 
These practices include contour tillage, conservation 
tilage, crop residue management, terraces, diversions, 
grassed waterways, crom rotation, and striccropping. This 
soil is also used for red clover, white clover, Ladino 
clover, coastal bermudagrass, fescue, and orchardgrass. 
Although the gravel on this soil helps to prevent erosion, 
it can damage lage equipment and mowing machines. 
In some places, grave! can be removed to improve 
efficiency of equipment. 

Loblolly pine, shortleat pine, longleaf pine, white oak, 
southern red oak, and scariet oak are the maior canopy 
trees in forested ereas of this sol. The understory is 
dogwood and red maple 

This soil is limited in its use for-urban and recreational 
purposes by corrosivity, slope, and gravel. Specia! 
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planning and design are necessary tc overcome these 
imitations. 

This Georgeville soil is in capability subclass [lle and in 
woodland group BA. 


Ggi—Georgeville gravelly loam, 10 to 25 percent 
slopes. This soil is well drained and strongly sloping to 
moderately steep. it is on slopes breaking to streams in 
most of the county. Some large areas of this soil are 
along State Road 1004 north of State Road 1404. The 
mapped areas are generally oblong and #reguiar in 
width. individua! areas are 70 io 25 acres. 

Typically, this soil has thinner layers than described for 
the type location. The surface layer is reddish brown 
gravelly loam 4 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a 
depth of 39 inches. The upper part is red silty clay loarn, 
the middie part is red silty clay, and the lower part is red 
sity clay loam that has reddish yellow motiles. The 
underlying material to a depth of 60 inches is red 
saprolite that crushes to sit loam. It has reddish yellow 
motties. 

Georgevilie soil has rapid surface runoff. Permeability 
and the available water capacity are moderate. Erosion 
is @ severe hazard if the soil is not protected. This soit is 


highly corrosive to steel and concrete. Gravel is on the 
surface and oh the Pape pt a . of 20 — 
_ ince _ : 


some “feared of pe that do not have: a repent anes: 
that are eroded and have a pirated pend foam OF fo iaheid 
silty clay loarn surface laye 

sy cam n suriace lay 


al for apse oe 6 soils. The 
0 ipo oF ie oe unit. 


This soll is not t recom mended for urban enccoiar 
and for — recreational uses because of slope. 

‘his Georgeville soil is in capability subclass Vie and 

in bedtster group 8A. 


: aE: yile-Urtian land complex, 0 fo € 
parent slopes. This complex consists of areas of 
Georgevilie soll and Urban land that ere too small and 
too mixed to map separately at the scale used for the 
maps in the back of this publication. The Georgeville soil 
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is well drained and nearly ievei to gently sloping. About 
40 percent of the map unit is Georgeville soil and about 
30 percent is Urban land. This map unit is in the towns 

of Spring Hope and Middlesex. 

Georgevilie soil has a red foam surface layer 6 inches 
thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of G2 inches. The 
upper part is red silty clay loam, the middle part is red 
silty clay, and the lower part is red silty clay loam and silt 
ioam that has reddish yellow and weak red motties. The 
underlying material to a depth of 78 inches is red silt 
ioarmn that has motties of reddish yellow. 

Urban iand is areas that are covered with streets, 
buildings, parking lots, railroaci yards, and airports. The 
natural soils were greatly a itered by cutting, fi Hing, 
grading, and shaping during the processes of 
urbanization. The original landscape, topography, and 
commonly the drainage pattern have been changed. 

Surface runoff | is high mpesai bull dings and = 


intanse rainstorms. SI of rant, ‘erosion i is a 
hazard if the soil is unprotected. The Georgeville soil has 
moderate permeabi lity. The available water capacity is 
high. This soil is highly corrosive to stee! i and concrete. 
ied with this complex in mapping are Norfolk, 
Facevile, Udorthents loamy, and ‘Nason soils 
intermingled throughout. Also included are small areas of 
soils that have slopes of up to 10 percent. The included 
solis make up to 30 percent of the map ee : 

This map unit has not been assigned fo a capabilit 
subclass nor to a woodland group. 


seasonal nh water table | is: 

slow the surface during the w 
This soi is highly corrosive to + 
corrosive fo stee!. H is suse 
development where the topsal 
the plow depth. 

included with this soll in mapping are some small 
areas of Norfolk and Rains soils. Norfolk soils are in 
small, convex areas, and Rains soils are in sight 


ie iacknoes is more than 
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depressions or along drainageways. These soils make 
up to 20 percent of the map unit. Also included are 
seme areas of soiis that have a sandy loam or loamy 
sand surface layer and soils that have a clay subsoil. 
These solis make up io 10 percent of the map unit. 

This Goldsbora soil is mostly used as cropland. In 
some smali scattered areas, it is used as woodland or 
pasture. 

The major crops on Goldsboro soil are corn, 
soybeans, iobacco, cucumbers, and small grains. 
Drainage is required ior some water-sensitive crops. 
Crop residue needs to be feft on the surface during 
fallow to reduce wind erosion. 

Where Goldsbore soil is used as woodiand, the 
dominant canopy is loblolly pine, red maple, sweeigum, 
southern red oak, and white oak. The understory is 
mainly Arnerican holly and dogwood. Weiness is a 
moderate limitation in planting and harvesting trees. 

if this soil is used for recreation and urban 
development, septic tank fitter fields, dwellings with 
basements, and shallow excavations can be hampered 
by the seasonal high water iable. Some pipes and 
foundations can be corroded by the subsoil. 

This Goldsboro soil is in capability subclass ilw and in 
woodland group SW. 


Gri—Gritney sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent siopes. 
This soil is moderately well drained and gently sloping. It 
is on knolis and convex ridges mostly in the eastern part 
of the county. Some large areas of this soil are in the 
vicinity of West Mount. Mapped areas are generally 
oblong and variable in wicith. 

Typically, the surface is brown sandy loam 7 inches 
thick. The subsoil extends io a depth of 60 inches. The 
upper part is yellowish brown sandy clay loam and clay 
that has yellowish red and light gray moities. The middie 
part is mottled strong brown, red, light gray, and 
yellowish brown clay. The lower part is mottled light aray, 
yellow, reddish yellow, and rec sandy clay ioam. The 
underlying material to a depth of &0 inches is mottled 
reddish yellow and white sandy loam. 

Gritney soit has rapid surface runot#. Permeability is 
moderately siow and slow, and the available water 
capacity is moderate. A perched high water table is 
above the clay subsoil for a short time after extended 
periods of rainfall. This soil is susceptible toe erosion if 
left unprotected. lt is highly corrosive to steel and 
moderately corrosive to concrete. Shrink-swell potential 
is high in the lower part of the subsoil. 

included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Norfolk, Goldsboro, and Bibb soils. Norfolk soilis are on 
broader ridgetops than the Gritney soil. Goldsboro soils 
are in flat depressions, and Bibb soils are in 
drainageways. Aiso included are other areas of soilis; 
some have a gravelly surface laver, some are icamy 
sand, some are more than 20 inches thick, and others 
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are eroded and have a sandy clay ioam surface layer. 
The included soiis make up 25 percent of the map uri. 

This Gritney soil is mostly used as cropland. in some 
areas, itis used as pasture or woodland. 

This soil is used for soybeans, corn, and small grains. 
Erosion is the main concern if this soil is cultivated. 
During wet periods, the perched water tabie is also a 
limitation. Conservation tillage and crop residue 
management help to control runoff and reduce erosion. 

Gritney soil is well suited to use as woodland. The 
dominant trees are iobiolly pine and longleaf pine. The 
understory is dogwood, sourwood, holly, cedar, cherry, 
and sassafras. 

The soil can be used for urban and recreational 
development, but slow permeability is a limitation for 
septic tank absorption fieids and the high shrink-sweil 
potential is a limitation for dwellings. Roads and 
landscaping can be harnmpered by wetness and slow 
permeability. Buried pipes and foundations can be 
affected by the corrosivity of the subsoil. 

This Gritney soil is in capability subclass Hile and in 
woodiand group 8A. 


GrC—Gritney sandy loam, 6 te 10 percent siopes. 
This soil is moderately weil drained and moderately 
sloping. it is on upland side slopes mostly in the eastern 
and central paris of the county. Some larger areas of 
this soil are in the vicinity of West Mount. The areas are 
narrow and elongated in the direction of the drainage 
pattern. Individual areas are 10 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown sandy loam 7 
inches thick. The subsolf extends to a depth of 60 
inches. The upper part is yellowish brown sandy clay 
loam and clay that has yellowish red and light gray 
mottles. The middle part is mottled strong brown, red, 
light gray, and yellowish brown clay. The lower part is 
mottled light gray, yellow, reddish yellow, and red sandy 
clay ioam. The underlying material to a depth of 80 
inches is mottied reddish: yellow and white sandy loam. 

Gritney soll has rapid surface runoff. Permeability is 
moderately siow and siow, and the available water 
capacity is moderate. A perched high water table is 
above the clayey subsoil for a short time efter extended 
periods of rainfall. Erosion is a severe hazard if the soil 
is not protected. This soil is highly corrosive to steel and 
moderately corrosive to concrete. The shrink-swell 
potential in the subsoil is high. 

included with this soil in mapping are srnall areas of 
Georgeville and Bibb soils. The Georgeville sails are on 
the same landscape as the Gritney soil, and the Bibb 
soils are in drainageways. Also included are other areas 
of solis; some have a gravelly surface layer, some are 
loamy sand, some are more than 20 inches thick, and 
others are eroded and are sandy clay loam. The 
includeci soils make up about 25 percent of the map unit. 

This Gritney soil is rnostly used as woodland. In some 
areas, itis used as pasture or cropland. 
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This SoH is used for corn, soybeans, and smai grains. 
Siope, surface runoff, and the hazard of erosion are the 
main limitations for cultivated crops. Conservation tlage, 
contour farrning, and crop residue management reduce 
runoff and erasion. 

Gritney soil is well suited to use as woodiand. The 
dominant trees are loblolly pine and longleaf pine. The 
understory is dogwood, sourwood, holly, cedar, cherry, 
and sassafras. 

This soil is used for urban and recreational 
development, but slow permeability is a severe limitation 
for septic tank absorption fields and the high shrink-swell 
potential is a limitation for dwellings. Corrosivity can 
affect buried pipes and foundations. 

This Gritney soil is in capability subclass [Ve and in 
woodiand group GA. 


fi diained fe d nearty 


depen: This soil is 
ievel. ft is on toe poh : Piedmont uplands, mostly 
in the vicinity of Castalia near Sarnp Charles and around 


Rocky Mount. The mapped areas are irregularly shaped 
and are 3 to 30 acres. 

Typically, this soil has a thin layer of undecormposed 
forest fitter and a thin layer of decomposed forest Hitter 
and root mat over the surface layer. 7 he Surtaee il is 
grayish brown coarse. iret ine wick. Th 
subsurface layer is tigh 
loam to a be i of ¢ a 


and other soils that are | 
normal for Helena soli. T 
25 percent of this map unit. , 

About hai of this Helena soil is used as woodland. 
The resi is used as pasture or cropland. 


J soils ow about 
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This soil is used for corn, small grains, soybeans, and 
tobacco, but artHicial drainage may be necessary for 
crops requiring well drained conditions. Erosion is the 
main concern if this soil is cultivated. Conservation 
Hage, grassed waterways, arc terraces help io 
overcome this problem. Coastal berrmmuciagrass, fescue, 
and clover are the main pasture plants on this soil. 

The dominant trees on Helena soil are yellow popiar, 
white oak, shortleaf pine, and loblolly pine. The main 
understory is dogwood, holly, sourwoad, redbud, and 
sassafras. Wetness is the main limitation for woodiand 
use. 

This soi is limited for urban and recreational 
development. Slow percolation and wetness hamper 
septic tank absorption fields, and wetness and shrinking 
and swelling of the subsoil are limitations for dwellings. 
The subsoil aiso corrodes steel and concrete. Local 
roads and streets are restricted by iow strength and 
shrinking and swelling. Wetness interferes with shallow 
excavations. 

This Helena soil is in capability subciass He and in 
woodland group SW. 


poory in and. wintry level. ii is Phat spn pla lains a 
the caper Plain. ‘Some larger gre of ies sail are 
manped areas are elongated, thd the: course ot tes: 
to 80 aor and are: hi: eval in width. individual a areas are 30 


streams. 
yoical 


This sail is pant emedt raw = ond agronomic and 
horticultural crops, Artificial drainage is restricted by jack 
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of suitable water outlets, frequent flooding, and the slow 
permeability of the clayey subsoil. 

The dominant trees on this soll are loblolly pine, red 
maple, black tupelo, yellow poplar, river birch, water oak, 
and swamp oak. inaccessibility of heavy harvesting 
equipment during the wet season and frequent flooding 
are the main concerns in management of this soil for 
woodiand use. 

This soil is not used for urban and recreational 
development because of the high water table and 
frequent flooding. 

This Meggett soil is in capability subclass Viw and in 
woodiand group 71W. 


NaC—Nankin sandy icam, 2 to 10 percent slopes. 
This soil is well drained and gently sloping to moderately 
sloping. It is on Coastal Plain uplands throughout the 
county. Some large areas of this soil are near the Swift 
Creek Fire Tower. Some areas have broad, convex 
ridges with gentle side slopes and other areas are 
choppy. The choppy areas coniain concave and corivex 
slopes. These slopes vary from 4 io 10 percent. The 
ridgetops are narrow, and sicpes range from 2 to 4 
percent. Indivicual areas of this soil are 10 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown sandy loam 4 
inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 45 
inches. It is yellowish red clay loam in the upper and 
middie paris. Yellow mottles are in the middie part. The 
lower part is yellowish red sandy clay loam that has 
brownish yellow and red mottles. The underlying materiai 
to a depth of 6C inches is mottied yellowish red, 
brownish yellow, red, and very pale brown sandy loam. 

Nankin soil has moderate to rapid surface runolt, 
Permeability is moderately slow, and the available waiter 
capacity is moderate. Gravel-size ironstones are on the 
surface and throughout the profile. Erosion is a severe 
hazard if the soll is not protected. This sail is highly 
corrosive ta steel and concrete. 

included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Faceville, Gritney, and Georgevilie soils. Faceville soils 
are on broader, smoother ridges than the Nankin sci. 
Gritrey solis are in the choppy areas, and Georgevilie 
soiis can occur within the full slope range of the map 
unit where the Nankin soll’s boundary is in contact with a 
map unit containing Georgeville soil. Also included are 
some eroded soiis that have a sandy clay loam or clay 
loarn surface layer. The included soiis make up to 25 
percent of the map unit. 

This soil is used mainly as cropland. in seme areas, it 
ig used as woodiand or pasture. 

This soil is usec for corn, soybeans, tobacco, small 
grains, and pasture plants inciuding coastal 
bermudagrass, fescue, and clovers. Conservation 
programs that include conservation tillage help to control 
erosion. Some of the larger iranstones can impede or 
damage tllage equipment. 
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Loblolly pine and longleaf pine are the dominant trees 
on this sol. The understory is dogwood, sourwood, 
sassafras, and cherry. There are no imitations to the use 
of this soil for forestry. 

Where this soil is usec) for urban and recreational 
development, the moderately slow permeability is a 
severe limitation for septic tank filter fields and 
corrosivity affects buried pipes and foundations. Slopes 
of more than & percent impede the construction of some 
buildings. 

This Nankin soil is in capability subclass ile and in 
woodiand group SA. 


NnS—Nason ioam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. This sail 
is weil drained and gently sloping. It is on broad 
Piedmont ridgetops mainly in the northern part of the 
county south of Tayior’s Store. Most areas are 50 to 100 
acres and are irregular im shape. 

Typically, the surface fayer is brown ioam 5 inches 
thick. The subsoil extencis tc a depth of 36 inches. 1 is 
strong brown clay loam and reddish yellow silty clay 
loam in the upper part. The middle part is yellowish red 
silty clay that has red ard reddish yellow mottles, and 
the lower pari is mottled yellowish red and reddish 
yellow silty clay loam. The underlying material to a depth 
of 6C inches is mottled reddish yellow, yellowish red, and 
strong brown saprolite thaat crushes to silt loam. 

Nason soil has moderate surface runoff. Permeability 
is moderate, and the available water capacity is high. 
This soil is susceptible to erosion if left unprotected. it is 
highly corrosive to concrete and moderately corrosive to 
steel. The shrink-swell potential in the subsoil is 
moderate. 

included with this soil in mapping are areas of 
Georgevilie and Norfolk soils that are intermingled with 
the Nason soil. Aisc included are sorne eroded soils that 
have a silty clay loarr: or silty clay surface layer, other 
soils that have between 5 and 20 percent gravel on the 
surface, and some soils that have a sandy loam surface 
layer caused by coastal plain capping. The included satis 
make up to 20 percent of the map unil. 

About half of this Nason soii is used as woodland. The 
rest is used as pasture or cropland. 

This soil is used for carn, soybeans, tobacco, and 
smail grains. Crop rotations, contour tillage, crop residue 
management, and grassed waterways reduce erosion. 
This soli is aiso used for hay and pasture forages, such 
as red clover, white clover, Ladino clover, coasiat 
bermudagrass, fescue, and orchardgrass. 

The dominant trees or: this soll are northern red oak, 
Virginia pine, shortieaf pine, and loblolly pine. The 
understory is dogwood, sourwood, redbud, holly, black 
cherry, and sassafras. There are no significant limitations 
for woodland use and managemeni. 

Where this soil is usec# for urban and recreational 
development, septic tanix< absorption fields are hampered 
by mocierate permeability. The clayey subsoil interferes 
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with shallow excavations. The moderate shrink-sweil 
potential in the subsoil affects dwellings. Local roads and 
streets are resiricted by low strength. 

This Nason soil is in capability subclass He and in 
woodland group 8A. 


Nnt—RNason loam, 6 to 10 percent siopes. This soil 
is well drained and moderately sioping. it is on upland 
side slopes and slopes breaking to streams in the 
Piedmont section of the county. Large areas of this soil 
occur south of Taylor's Store along State Road 1414 
wesi of State Road 1004. The areas are generally 
obiong and wregular in width. Individual areas are 25 to 
60 acres. 

Typically, this soif has thinner layers than those 
described for the type location. The surface layer is 
brown loarn 2 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a 
depth of 28 inches. it is strong brown clay loam and 
reddish yellow silty clay loam in the upper part. The 
middie part is yellowish red silly clay that has red and 
reddish yellow mottles, and the iower part is mottled 
yellowish red and reddish yellow silty clay loarn. The 
underlying material to a depth of 60 inches is mottled 
yellowish red, reddish yellow, and strong brown saprolite 
that crushes to silt loam. 

Nason soil has rapid surface runoff. Permeability is 
moderate, and the available water capacity is high. 
Erosion is a severe hazard if the soil is not protected. 
This soit is ney ¢ corrosive to concrete and moderately 
corrosive to sie tse potential in the lower 


Also patie are some areas Pe soils that paiva Sebweon 
5 and 20 percent gravel in the surface layer, other soils 

' eroded surface layer thet is silty clay loam 
Gr clay | loam, and soils s ie et have a nies loam surface 


ermal x grains, prs werehve conservation peices are 
needed to reduce rainwater runoff and contral erosion. 
These practices need to include contour Hage, 
conservation tlage, crop residue managemeni, terraces, 


grassed waterways, crop rotation, and aan a This 
soil is also used for pasture anc hay forage¢ 
red clover, white clover, Ladino clover, coastal 
bermudagrass, fescue, and orchardgrass, but intensive 
management is needed to maintain sod and contrat 
SFOsion. 

Loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, northern red oak, and 

Virginia pine are ihe major canopy trees on this soil. The 
understory is dogwood, red maple, and sassafras. There 
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are no major limitations to woeodiand use and 
management, 

This soil is limited in its use for urban and aceeatonal 
purposes by slope, depth io bedrock, permeability, 
corrosivily, and moderate shrink-swell potential. 

This Nason soil is in capability subciass file and in 
woodland group BA. 


NoA—Norfolk loamy sand, G to 2 yoda slopes. 
This soil is weil drained and nearly level. It is on broad 
interstrearn divides of Coastal Plain uplands. Some of 
the larger areas of this soli are in the vicinity of the 
Hickory community. The mapped areas range from 3 to 
500 acres 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown loamy 
sand about 10 inches thick. The subsurface layer is very 
paie brown sandy loam to a depth of about 19 inches. 
The subsoil extends to a depth of at least 82 inches. it is 
brownish yellow sandy clay loam in the unper part, The 
middle pert is brownish yellow sandy clay loam that has 
yellowish rec and very pale brown motties, and the lower 
part is mottled brownish yellow, yellow, red, and gray 
sandy ioam. 

Norfolk soil has slow surface runoff. Perrneatillity is 
moderate, and the available water capacity is high. This 
soil is susceptible to plowpan formation where the — 
topsoil thickness is more than the plow depth. Wind 
erasion is a. hazard i the soil is not rep This soi is 
moderately corrosive is stee! and f high 


below the sintane during January to March. 

inciuded with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Raine and Goldsboro soils. ‘Also inctucled are sor 
areas of soils that have a sandy joam surface te aver and 
soils thet have more clay in the subsoil than typical for 
Norfolk soil. The included soils make up to 75 percent of 
the map unit. 

dies pol act is used Pathan ersaieniyitd as 


One HY SOM 
management. Cahaer vation til lage, CFOp Tesi 
management, winter cover crops, and Minelbroaks reduce 

soil blowing. Where Norfolk soil is used as pasture, 
coastal bermudagrass, fescue, and clovers are generally 
grown. 

Lablolly pine and longleaf pine ere the cominant 
canopy on this soil. The understory is dogwood, 
sassafras, black cherry, and American holly. There are 
no major limitations to woodland use and management. 

Norfolk sols can be used for urban and recreational 
development, bul wetness is a limitation for septic tank 
absorption fieide and dweilings with basements. 

This Norfolk soil is in capability class | and in 
woodiand group 6A. 
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Figure 9.—Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is well suited to such crops as cotton. 


NoB—Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
This soil is well drained and gently sloping. It is on 
convex ridges and side slopes of the Coastal Plain 
uplands. Some larger areas of this soil are in the vicinity 
of Strickland’s Crossroads. Some areas in the Piedmont 
section of the county are 5 to 25 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown loamy 
sand about 10 inches thick. The subsurface layer is very 
pale brown sandy loam to a depth of about 19 inches. 
The subsoil extends to a depth of at least 79 inches. It is 
brownish yellow sandy clay loam in the upper part. The 
middle part is brownish yellow sandy clay loam that has 
yellowish red and very pale brown mottles, and the lower 
part is mottled brownish yellow, yellow, red, and gray 
sandy loam. 

Norfolk soil has moderate surface runoff. Permeability 
is moderate, and the available water capacity is high. 
This soil is susceptible to erosion if left unprotected. 


Plowpans develop where the topsoil thickness is more 
than the plow depth. This soil is moderately corrosive to 
steel and highly corrosive to concrete. A seasonal high 
water table is 48 to 60 inches below the surface in 
January to March. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Faceville, Gritney, Bonneau, Goldsboro, Rains, and Bibb 
soils. Faceville soils are near eroded knolls, Gritney soils 
are on side slopes or sudden twists in the landscape, 
and Bonneau soils occur side by side with Norfolk soil or 
they are at the base of slopes in depositional areas. 
Goldsboro and Rains soils are in depressions marked on 
the map with a wet spot symbol, and Bibb soils are in 
the bottoms of upland draws that are too small to show 
on the map except by a stream symbol. Also included 
are some areas of soils that have a sandy loam surface 
layer and some areas of soils that have more clay in the 
subsoil than is normal for Norfolk soil. Bonneau, 
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Faceville, Goldsboro, and Gritney soils make up to 10 
percent of this map unit. Rains, Bibb, and the other 
included soils make up to 10 percent of the map unit. 
Georgeville and Appling soils are included with the 
Norfolk soil in the western half of the county and around 
Rocky Mount. These included soils are either near 
eroded knolls, gravelly spots, or are not distinguishable 
from Norfolk soil. They make up to 10 percent of the 
map unit in these areas. 

Tobacco (fig. 10), corn, soybeans, cotton, small grains, 
sweet potatoes, and cucumbers are grown on Norfolk 
soil. Erosion from storm water runoff is the main concern 
in management. Conservation tillage, crop rotation, 
contour farming, crop residue management, and grassed 
waterways help to control erosion and maintain yields. 
Where Norfolk soil is used as pasture, warm-season 
grasses are generally grown. 

Loblolly pine and longleaf pine are the dominant 
canopy on this soil. The understory is dogwood, 
sassafras, black cherry, and American holly. 
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Where this soil is used for recreational and urban 
development, corrosivity to pipes and foundations is a 
limitation. Wetness is a limitation for septic tank 
absorption fields and dwellings with basements. Slope is 
a limitation for playgrounds. 

This Norfolk soil is in capability subclass Ile and in 
woodland group 8A. 


NpB—Norfolk-Wedowee complex, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. This map unit consists of soils that are well 
drained and gently sloping. The soils are on ridges and 
side slopes in the vicinity of Matthew’s Crossroads and 
Rocky Mount. They generally have similar textures in the 
surface layer, but the percent of coarse sand in the 
surface layer helps to distinguish the soils. Individual 
areas of these soils are too small or too mixed to map 
separately at the scale used for the maps in the back of 
this publication. 

Norfolk soil makes up about 40 percent of this map 
unit. Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown sandy 
loam 10 inches thick. The subsurface layer is very pale 


Ah 


Figure 10.—Tobacco is one of the main crops on Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
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brown sandy loam to a depth of 19 inches. The subsoil 
extends to a depth of ai least 79 inches. It is brownish 
yellow sandy clay foam in the upper and middie sie 
and mottied brownish yeilow, yellow, and red sandy loam 
in the lower part. Mottles of yellowish red and very pale 
brown are in the middle part. The surface layer of the 
Norfolk soil in this map unit has more clay than is typical 
for the type location. 

Wedowee soil makes up about 35 percent of the map 
unit. Typically, the surface jayer is brown coarse sandy 
loam 10 inches thick. The subsurface fayer is yellow 
coarse sandy loam to 4a depth of 13 inches. The subsoil 
extends to a depth af 37 inches. It is reddish yellow clay 
in the upper pari, yellowish red clay in the middle part, 
and mottled red, strong brown, yellow, and white clay 
loam in the lower part. Red and yellowish brown mottles 
are in the upper and middie parts. The underlying 
material is multicolored saprolite of acid crystalline rocks 
that crushes to sandy clay loam. 

Norfolk and Wedawee soils have moderate surface 
runoff. Permeability is moderate. The available water 
capacity is high in the Norfolk soil and moderate in the 
Wedowee soil. These soils are susceptibie to erasion. 
Norfolk soil is moderately corrosive to steel and highly 
corrosive to concrete. Wedowee soil is moderately 
corrosive to steel and concrete. Norfolk soil has a 
seasonal high water table 48 to 60 inches below the 
surface during the winter. 

included in this cornplex are areas of Facevilie soils on 
ridgetops and Grimey soils on side slopes. Also included 
are areas of soiis that have gravel on the surface or 
have a loamy coarse sand surface layer, some eroded 
soils that have a sandy clay loam or clay foam surface 
layer, and a few scattered areas of soils in which the 
surface layer and upper part of the subsoil developed in 
Coastal Plain sediment and the lower part of the subsoil 
from saprolite. Other areas have soils similar to the 
Norfolk sail, but some are more shallow and others have 
more cay. Soils s* ar te the V Wedowi (Oe sail but hors are 


adits make ap : 25 percent of ‘the map unit. 

The Norfolk and Wedowee soils are used mainty for 

cultivated crops. In some areas, they are used as 
pasture or woodiand. 

Cor, soybeans, tobacco, cotton, and small grains are 
grown on these soils. Because of the range in texture 
and depth of the suriace layer and subsoil, the available 
water capacity, fertiizer and lime requirements, and 
rooting depths of these soils vary accordingly from area 
to area within a field. Erosion is a hazard. Conservation 

iilage, terraces, and grassed waterways are some of the 
erosion cones practices that can help overceme this 
problem. Coastal bermucagrass, fescue, and clovers are 
the main pasture Siants. 

The dominani trees on the Noriolk sol are loblolly 
pine and iongieal pine. Lobiolly pine, Virginia pine, 
shortieaf pine, whites oak, northern red oak, and southern 
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red oak are dominant on the Wedowee soil. The 
understory is dogwood, sourwood, holly, cedar, cherry, 
and sassafras. There are no maior limitations to 
woodiand use and management. 

The soils of this map unit can be used for urban and 
recreational development. installation of septic systems 
and dweilings with basernents require special planning 
because tile drains can cross several soils and some 
areas of these soils are rnore corrosive to foundations 
than others. 

The Norfolk and Wedowee soils are in capability 
subclass lle and in woociland group GA. 


NrB—Norfoik, Georgeville, and Faceviiie soils, 2 fo 
8 percent slopes. This rap unit consists of soils that 
are well drained and gerutly sloping to moderately 
sioping. These soils are on ridges and side siopes along 
the Fail Line throughout the county but mainly in a 7 to 
10 mile wide corridor rurning north and south through 
the central part of the county. The major soils of this 
map unit may not all be present in any one given 
mapped area, nor do they have a regular pattern of 
occurrence (fig. 11}. In general, the Coastal Plain part of 
this map unit is dominant. Norfolk soll is dominant in the 
Coastai Plain except in the area south of North Carolina 
Highways 97 and 581. In this area, Faceville sci 
dominates or is codorninant with Norfolk soil. Georgeville 
soil makes up the majority of the Piedmont part of the 
map unit. The map unit is about 45 percent Norfolk soil, 
25 percent Georgeville soil, 15 percent Faceville soil, 
and 15 percent other sods. 

Typically, Norfolk soil has a grayish brown sandy joam 
surface layer 10 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
very pale brown sandy loam to a depth of 19 inches. 
The subsoil extends to @ depth of at least 79 inches. It is 
brownish yellow sandy clay icar in the upper part. The 
middle part is brownish sna sandy clay loam that has 
yellowish red and very pale brown motiies, and the lower 
part is mottled brownish yellow, yellow, and red sandy 
ion. 

Typically, Georgeville soll has a brawn sandy joam 
surface layer 7 inches thick. The sulisoll extends to @ 
depth of 83 inches. The upper part is red silty clay loarn, 
the middie part is red silty clay, and the lower part is red 
silty clay loam that has reddish yellow motties. The 
underlying material to a depth of 76 inches is red sit 
loam saprolite that has mottles of reddish yellow. 

Typically, Faceville soil hae a yellowish brown sandy 
loam surface fayer 10 inches thick. The subsurface layer 
extends to a depth of 19 inches. it is mixed yellowish 
brown sandy loarn and yellowish red sendy clay foam. 
The subsoil extends to @ depth of at least 93 inches. # is 
yellowish red sandy clay in the upper pari. The middie 
part is red sandy clay that has brownish yellow and 
yellowish red moities, amd the lower part is red sandy 
ciay joam thet has brownish yellow motiles. 
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60 inches to sediment. The included soils make up about 
15 percent of the mep unit. 
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The soils in this map unit are used mostly for 
cultivated crops. In some areas, they are used as 
pasture or woodland. 

Corn, soybeans, tobacco, cotton, and small grains are 
the major crops on these soils. Erosion is a hazard if 
these soils are cultivated. Conservation tillage, terraces, 
grassed waterways (fig. 12), and other practices help to 
control erosion. The vegetative cover provided by 
pastures conserves soil. Coastal bermudagrass, fescue, 
and clover are grown on these soils. Because of the 
range in textures and depths of the surface layer and 
subsoil of the soils in this map unit, fertilizer and lime 
requirements and rooting depths vary from area to area 
within a field. 

The dominant trees are loblolly pine, longleaf pine, 
southern pine, white oak, southern red oak, and scarlet 
oak. The understory is dogwood, sourwood, holly, cedar, 
cherry, and sassafras. There are no major limitations to 
woodland use and management. 

These soils can be used for urban and recreational 
development. Permeability and the corrosive soil 
conditions are the main limitations. Installation of septic 
systems requires special planning because tile drain 
lines can cross several soil conditions. 

The Norfolk, Georgeville, and Faceville soils are in 
capability subclass Ile and in woodland group 8A. 


™ aa 
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NuB—Norfolk-Urban land complex, 0 to 6 percent 
slopes. This complex consists of areas of well drained, 
gently sloping Norfolk soil and Urban land that are too 
small and too mixed to map separately at the scale used 
for the maps in the back of this publication. About 50 
percent of the map unit is Norfolk soil, and about 30 
percent is Urban land. Most areas are large and are in 
and around Nashville, Rocky Mount, and other towns in 
the county. 

Typically, Norfolk soil has a grayish brown loamy sand 
surface layer about 10 inches thick. The subsurface layer 
is very pale brown sandy loam to a depth of 19 inches. 
The subsoil extends to a depth of at least 79 inches. It is 
brownish yellow sandy clay loam in the upper part. The 
middle part is brownish yellow sandy clay loam that has 
yellowish red and very pale brown mottles, and the lower 
part is mottled brownish yellow, yellow, red, and gray 
sandy loam. 

Urban land is areas that are covered with streets, 
buildings, parking lots, railroad yards, and airports. The 
natural soils were greatly altered by cutting, filling, 
grading, and shaping during the processes of 
urbanization. The original landscape, topography, and 
commonly the drainage pattern have been changed. 

Surface runoff is high because buildings and paved 
areas are impermeable. Runoff is particularly high during 
intense rainstorms. Because of runoff, erosion is a 
hazard if the soil is unprotected. The Norfolk soil has 


Figure 12.—Grassed waterways on Norfolk, Georgeville, and Faceville soils, 2 to 8 percent slopes, safely carry runoff water. These soils 


are highly susceptible to erosion if left unprotected. 
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moderate permeability. The available water capacity is 
high. This sot is highly corrosive to concrete and 
moderately corrosive to stec!, 

included with this cornplex in rnapping are small areas 
of Udorthents, loamy, Bonneau, Goldsbors, Faceviie, 
and Gritney soils. Solis that have siopes of up to 10 
percent are included in some areas. The included soiis 
make up about 20 percent of the map unit. Around 
FRacky Mount, Wedowee soils can make up to 20 
percent of the map unit. 

This compiex has bas been assigned io a capability 

subclass nor fo 4 woodiar i 


Ra—Raine fine sandy loam. This soil is poorly 
drained and nearly level. 4 is on the lowest landscape 
position of broad, smooth uplands of the aici Plain 
riba in the Aeiipaaiiriog gt segresats landscay pes 


on Ki] to 800 acres. 
Typically, the surface Jayer | S very dark aay fine sandy 


brownish gray sarily loam to a depth of i1 peared The 
subsoil extend to a Basis of at least 85 inches. The 
| nish: 


1 ‘and the lower part is gray 
is yellow and yellowish 


neluded soil S mate up to 20 


pracrs of ing unit. 


This 9 ging saci is _ ny 2 a woo adland. in some 
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Loblolly pine and sweetgum are dominant on this soi. 
The main understory is reeds, greenbrier, galiberry, 
huckleberry, and vaccinium. Wwetness limits seedling 
vigor and access to heavy harvesting equipment. 

This soil can be used for urban and recreational 
development, but wetness is a severe limitation. The 
corrosivity cf the subsoil can damage buried pipes and 
foundations. 

This Rains soil is in capability subclass illw (drained) 
or Vw (undrained}. t is in woodland group OW. 


Rb-—Hains-Urban land complex. This complex 
consists of poorly drained, nearly level Rains soil and 
Urban land in areas too intricately mixed to map 
separately at the scale used for the maps in the back of 
this publication. The complex is about 50 percent Rains 
soil and 35 percent Urban land. The areas are in the city 
of Rocky Mount and in some of the smaller towns. 

Typically, Raine soil has a wery dark gray fine gril 
loam surface layer 6 inches thick. The subsurlace layer 
is light brownish gray sandy loam to a depth of 11 
inches. The subsoil extends to a depth of at least 85 
inches. The upper part is light brownish gray sandy loam, 
the middie part is gray sandy clay loam, and the lower 
part is gray sandy clay. Motiles of brownish yellow and 
ysliowish brown are throughout the subsoil. 

Rains soli has slow surface runoff. Permeability and 
the available water capacity are moderate. Uniess this 
soil ig drained, It has a high water table at or near the 
surface a ali but the driest part of the year. The 
subsoil is highly corrosive to stee! and conc: eke. 
Because surface runoti is slow, water ponds in sore 


cond 


Subel ass nor to a woodland group. 


To-—Tomotiey fine s¢ 
drained ¢ 


26 COU 
that flow if 
irregul ar i. erage and athe small ¢ areas are: long "and 


narrow. The mapped areas range from 3 to 100 acres in 
size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown fine 
sandy ioam 5 inches thick. The subsurface layer is fight 
gray fine sandy loam. The subsoil extends te a depth of 
70 inches. The upper part is light gray sandy clay loam 
that has gray and brownish yellow motties. The middie 
part is gray sandy clay icam that has moities of light 
olive brown, light gray, and brownish yellow. The lower 
part is gray sandy loam that has white rnotiies. The 
underlying material ta a depth cf 80 inches is gray sand. 

Tomotiey soil has stow surface runoff. Permeability is 
moderate to moderately slow, and the available water 
capacity is high. A high water tabie is at or near the 
surface during all but the driest times of the year. This 
soil is susceptible to rare flooding after prolonged rains. 
Sloughs originating from the flood plain stretch across 
this soil, and water ponds in these sloughs after a flood. 
This soll is highly corrosive to steel and concrete. 

included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Bibb, Wehadkee, Meggett, Altavista, and Rains soils. 
Bibb, Wehadkee, and Meggett soils are in drainageways 
and depressions. Altavista soils are on knolis that are 
slightly higher than the rest of the terrace. Hains soil is 
included where there is no clear break between the 
upland and the terrace. Aiso included are areas of sciis 
that have more clay in the subsoil than is typical for 
Tomotiey soll. The included sols make up to 30 percent 
of the map unit. 

This Tornotiey soit is mainly used as woodland. Smali 
acreages are in pasture or crops. 

This soll can be used for corn, soybeans, and water- 
tolerant forages if the soil is artificially drained. The 
hazard of flooding and siow runoff are the main 
irnllations in drained areas. 

Sweeitgum, water tupelo, and loblolly pine are on this 
soll. The understory is ironwood, cane, greenbrier, holly, 
and honeysuckle. e. Weitness and flood ng injure seedlings 
and impede harvesting equioment. 

This soi ig not used fer urban and recreational 
development because of wetness and flooding. 

This Tormotiey soll is in capability subclass Mw and in 
woodland group OW. 


eG 


UD-—Uderthents, loamy. This map unit consists of 
areas where the natural soll layering sequence has been 
destroyed by earthmoving machines. Such operations as 
scraping, backfilling, trenching, or excavating have 
compictely altered the characteristics of the soil such 
that it no longer can be identified with the original series. 
in this map unit there are four distinct variations of the 
Udorthents that are related to the way in which the areas 
were disturbed. These areas in acidition to the map unit 
symbol UD are further identified on the soil map sheets 
with the following special symbols: Quarry Spoil, Borrow 
Pit or BP, Landfill or LF, and Cut and Fll or CBF. 
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The part of the map unit identified with the special 
symbol Quarry Spoil is adjacent to areas where rack has 
been excavated. The area around ihe excavaied site is 
sither covered with snoit from the hole or scraped down 
to the subsoil and parent material. The area around the 
quarry hole can support poor stands of weeds, pines, 
and hardwood trees. These areas often are quilied. 
About 126 acres of quarry spaii is in the county. 

The part of the map unit identited with the special 
symbol Sorrow Pit or BP is areas where the topsoil, the 
subsoil, and the parent material have been dug out and 
hauled away. These areas are generally in well drained 
landscapes. Some have been reclaimed by grading and 
spreading 8 to 12 inches of topsoil over the area. The 
reclaimed borrow pit areas are used for pasture or row 
crops. Most areas, however, are neglected and allowed 
to erode. Some are filled or partly filed with water. 
Borrow pit areas support poor stands of weeds, pines, 
and hardwood trees. The topography of the neglected 
areas is lumpy and has mounds of spoil up to 10 feet 
high and holes as deep as 30 feet. Guilies are cornmon 
in abandoned borrow pits. In Nash county, borrow pit 
areas cover about 1,374 acres. 

The part of the map unit identified with the special 
symbol Landfill or LF is excavated areas consisting of 
deeply graded trenches that are backfilled with alternate 
layers of solid refuse and spoil material. The final surface 
is covered with two to three feet of spoil. Closed landiilis 
have landscapes with C to 6 percent slopes and are 
covered by perennial grasses, pine, and hardwood trees, 
and annual weeds. inchided in this part of the map unit 
are areas of undisturbecd soil and borrow pits along the 
outer edges. Active landiifis have trenches 20 to 30 feet 
deep that have steep wails that are subject ic caving in. 
About 98 acres of lancififis is in the county. 

The part of the map unit identified with the specia! 
symbol Cut and Fil or G&F is areas where the landscape 
has been altered by removing soll from the high areas 
and filling in the low areas. Cut and fil areas generally 
are stabliized with annual and perennial grasses. Pine 
and — trees grow in older areas. These areas 
often show fill erosion. intersiate-like interchanges are 
mapped ‘cut and fil’ in this county. These areas are 
along interstate 05, U.S. Highway 64, and U.S. Highway 
264. They include some urban areas along the highway 
strip and some undisturbed soils near the center of each 
clover leaf. About 932 acres of cui and fill is in the 
courry. 

These Udorthent, loarny, areas are not suitable for 
most building purposes because of slope, subsidence, 
wetness, instability of the underlying material, or other 
reasons. Recommendations for use and managernent 
require onsite investigation. 

This map unit has not been assigned to a capability 
subclass nor io a woodland group. 
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Ur—Urban iand. This map unit consists of areas 
85 percent of which are covered with streets, buildings, 
parking lots, railroad yarde, and an — The natural 
soils were greatly altered by cutting, filling, gracing, and 
shaping during the processes of urbanization. The 
original landscape, topography, and commonly the 
drainage pattern have been changed. The areas 
between facilities are used as parks, lawns, playgrounds, 
cemeteries, and drainageways. Most of the soiis have 
been altered by cutting and filing. Most of the acreage 
of this map unit is around Rocky Mount and sorne of the 
towns in the county, but isolated areas are throughout 
the county. Slope is cormmonty 0 to 6 percent. 

Runoff is excessive or Urban land and increases ine 
hazard of flooding in low-lying areas. Waterway and 
reservor siltation from areas that are graded and not 
stabilized is a hazard. 

Recommendations for use and management of soli 
and water in this map unl require onsite examination. 

This map unit has not been assigned to a capability 
subclass nor to a woodland group. 


Web-—Wedowee coarse sandy loam, 2 to 6 

a Bonet: This sail is well drained and gently 
oad 1 rages and side slopes mainiy in 

apped areas range 
from 400 to ! 500 : acres oF larger near ‘Castalia and from 
50 to 100 acres around Rocky Mount and Bailey. 

Typically, the surface layer | is brown coarse sandy 
loam 10 inches thick. The subsurface layer is brownish 
Lael coarse ays loath to2 a yal sik 3 inches. The 


aoping are small areas of 
ols are on the same 
; Helena soils are in 


inchuded are small areas of eolts that have slope of less 
me eroded sols that have a sandy 
se foarh surface | ayer, net ‘soils that have gravel on the 
layer. Some areas of soifs 
) 1B inches thick are also 
bout 20 percent 


that have @ subsoil jess. ig 
included. The included scile make up a 
of the map. unit. 

This Wedowee soil is used mostly for cultivated crops. 
in some areas, is used as pasture or woodland. 
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Tobacco, corn, soybeans, cucumbers, and small grains 
are on this soil. Erosion is a hazard. Crop roiation, 
contour tillage, conservation tlage, terraces, and 
grassed waterways reduce erosion. Forage crops on this 
soll include coastal bermmudagrass, fescue, and clovers. 

Native trees on Wedowee soil include white oak, 
southern red oak, loblolly pine, and shortieaf pine. 
Where managed for timber, loblolly pine is the 
recommended tree to plant. The understory is dogwood, 
sourwood, redbud, anc holly. Fhere are no major 
imitations to woodland use and manageme;ntt. 

This soil can be used for urban and recreational 
development, but moderate permeability in the subsoil is 
a@ limitation to septic tank absorption fields. Foundations 
and buried pipes for dwellings require special planning 
because of the shrink-swell characteristics and the 
corrasivity of the subsoil. 

This Wedowee soil is in capability subclass He and in 
woodland group GA. 


hichaciepictoteig coarse sandy 
percent slopes. This soil is wall drained and moderately 
sloping i is on side slopes breaking to streams mainly in 
the western part of the county. The larger areas of this 
soil are in the vicinity of Castalia. The mapped areas 
range fram § to 30 acres. They are iong, irregular in 
width, and foliow the course of the drainagoway. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown coarse sandy 
loam 10 inches thick. The subsurface layer is yellow 
coarse sandy loarn to a depth of 13 inches. The subsoil 
extends to a depth of 38 inches. The upper part is 
reddish yellow clay thet has red and yellowish brown 
matties. The middie part is yellowish red clay that has 
red and Lit genie brown matties and the ie ica 

: ff : 4 oan. 


joam, 6 to 10 


6 ent 
er i for Wedowe: OK 
sandy clay loarn surface layer, and soils oe eve pone 
on the surface and in the surface layer. in some places, 
the coarse sandy foam surface layer is more than 20 
inches thick. The included soils make up about 30 
percent of the map unit. 

_This Wedowee sot t is used most ly as w 


ea sadland. | 


Gorn, soybeans, tobacco, ection, arid small graine 
graw on Wedowee soil. Conservation Hage, contour 
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llage, crop residue management, and other 
conservation practices are needed to contro: runoff and 
erosion. Coastal bermudagrass, fescue, and clovers are 
the dominant pasture plants on this soil. 

The dorninant trees on Wedowee soil are white oak, 
southern red cak, shortieaf pine, and loblolly pine. The 
main understory is dogwood, sourwood, redbud, holly, 
and black cherry. There are no significant limitations for 
woodland use and management. 

This soil can be used for urban development and 
recreation, but the slope, corrosivity of the subsoil, 
moderate permeability, and moderate shrink-sweill 
potential are limitations. 

This Wedowee sail is in capability subclass [lle and in 
woodiand group 8A. 


Wh—-Wehadkee foam, frequently flooded. This soil 
is poorly drained and nearly level. lt is on low flood 
plains along most of the streams in the county. The 
mapped areas range fromm 3 to 1,000 or more acres. The 
areas are elongated in the direction of stream flow. 
Large areas of this soil are aiong the Pig Basket and 
Sapony Creeks. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown loam 
about 5 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 
37 inches. # is light gray and gray sandy clay joam that 
has moities in shades of brown, yellow, and gray. The 
underlying material tia a depth of 62 inches is white, 
yellowish brown, and light gray loamy sand. Brown: and 
biack bodies of organic matter occur rreguiarty with 
depth. 

Wehackee soil has very slow surface runoff. 
Permeability and the available water capacity are 
moderate. A high water table is at or near the surface 
during alt but the driest months. This soil is susceptible 
to flooding after proionged rains and to ponding between 
rains. lt is moderately corrosive to steel and highly 
corrosive to concrete. 

included with this soil in rapping are areas of Bibb, 
Chemacla, Cangaree, Meggett anid pias ey soils 8. The 


Wehadkee oo aes and Conasres soils are > next 
to the streams, and Bibb and Meggett sols are in the 
same position as Wehadkee soil. Fhe included solis 
make up about 25 percent of this map unit. 

This Wehadkee soil is used mainly as woodland. In 
some small scattered areas, it is used as pasture. 

This soil is not used for crops. It is not drained 
because @ suitable outlet is not available. Water-tolerant 
forage is needed if this soil is used as pasture. 

Wehadkee soit is used for native trees, such as 


sweeigum, yellow poplar, ash, willow cak, and water oak. 


The understory is greenbrier, maidencane, waxrnyrile, 
and American holly. The high water table and frequent 
flooding increase seedling mortality and hamper heavy 
harvesting equipment. 
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This soil is not used for urban and recreational 
development because of flooding and a high water tabie. 

This Wehadkee soi is in capability subciass Viw and in 
woodland group BW. 


WkA—Wickham fine sandy loam, 0 ta 3 percent 
siopes, rarely flooded. This soil is well drained and 
nearly level to gently sloping. it is on high stream 
terraces. Most areas are rectangular. Some large areas 
of this soi! are along Sarady Creek. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown fine sandy icoam 9 
inches thick. The subsoil! extends tc a depth of 44 
inches. The upper pari is yellowish brown sandy loam 
that has dark yellowish brown and sirong brown motiles. 
The middie part is yellowish red sandy clay ioam, and 
the lower part is yellowish red sandy ioam. The 
underlying material to a cepth of 67 inches is strong 
brown sandy loam that fras brownish yellow moities. 

Wickharn soil has mocierate surface runofi, 
Permeability and the avaliable water capacity are 
moderate. This soil is susceptible to rare flooding, and 
piowpans develop where the topsoil thickness is more 
than the plow depth. This soli is moderately corrosive to 
siee! and highly corrosive io concrete. 

included with this soil in mapping are Altavista solis in 
slight depressions. Also included are areas of soils that 
have a more yellow subsoif than normal for Wickham 
soil. The included soils rnake up to 15 percent of the 
map unit. 

This Wickham soil is used mainly as cropland. in some 
areas, itis used as woooland or pasture. 

Corn, soybeans, tobacco, cotton, and sail grains are 
on Wickham soll. The possibility of flooding is the only 
limitation. 

Where this soil is usec) as woodland, the dominant 
canopy is southern rec oak, yellow poplar, and lobiol 
pine. The understory is Gogwood, redbud, sassairas, 
ironwood, and Arnerican holly. There is no major 
limdtation to woodland use and management. 

This soil can be used: for urban and recreational 
development, but the possiiiity of Hooding and the 
corresivity of the subsoil are limitations. 

This Wickham soil is im capability class | and in 
woodland group 9A. 


WoA—Worshem learn, 6 to 2 percent siopes. This 
soil is poorly drained and nearly level. It is in upland 
depressions or at the head of drainageways in the 
Piedmont section of the county. Most areas are rounded. 

Typically, the surface layer is ight yellowieh brown 
loam 7 inches thick. It nas yellowish brown, white, and 
gray motties. The subsoil is gray clay and clay loam ic a 
Gepth of 67 inches. it has yellowish brown motties 
throughout and white motties in the lower part. The 
lower pari of the subsoil aise exhibits pieces of the 
underlying weathered Carclina slate and anquiar quartz 
gravel. 
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Worsham soil has slow surface runoff. Permeability is 
very slow, and the available water capacity is high. A 
high water table is at or near the surface curing ail but 
the driesi months. Water ponds between rains, and 
eroded soil is deposited from surrounding well drained 
areas. This soil is highly corrosive to steel and 
moderately corrosive ta concrete. Shrink-swell potential 
is moderate in the lower part of the subsoil, 

included with this soll in mapping are sore soiis that 
have a sandy loam surface layer and a sandy clay 
subsoil. The included sotis make up to 35 percent of the 
map unit. 

This Worsham soil is used mainly as woodiand. Smail 
acreages are in pasture. 


This soil is not used for crops because of the high 
water tabie. Water-tolerant forages are needed where 
this soil is used as pasture. 

Trees native to this soil include yellow poplar, pin oak, 
northern red ocak, loblolly pine, and Virginia pine. Where 
this soil is managed for woodland, loblolly pine is the 
recommended tree to piant. Fhe high water table 
increases seediing mortality and hampers heavy 
harvesting equipment. The understory is mainly 
greenbrier and maidencane. 

This soll is not used for urban and recreational 
development because of the high water table. 

This Worsham soil is in capability subclass [Vw and in 
woodland group SW. 
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in this section, prime farmiand is defined and 
discussed, and the prime farmiand soils in Nash County 
are listed. 

Prime tarmiand is one of several kinds of imporiant 
farmland defined by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
it is of major importance in meeting the nation’s short- 
and long-range needs for food and fiber. The acreage of 
high-quality fearmiand is limited, and the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture recognizes that government at local, state, 
and federal leveis, as well as individuals, must 
encourage and facilitate the wise use of our nation’s 
prime farmland. 

Prime farmiand soils, as defined by the U.S. 
Depariment of Agriculture, are soils that are best suited 
to producing food, feed, forage, fiber, and oilseed crops. 
Such soils have properties that are favorabie for the 
economic ehuepiiers of sustained high yields of crops. 
The solis need only to be treated and managed using 
acceptable farming methods. The moisture supply, of 
course, must be adequate, and the growing season has 
to be sufficiently tong. Prime farmiand soils produce the 
highest yields with minimal t inputs oF rey and 
economic resources. Farming these soils results in the 
least damage to the environment. 

Prime farmland soils ma em ¥ be in use as 


rp ducing food or fiber or 
+ oF Bayes fend, 


ant pant and water sorted 

s land not ‘avallabl le for farming in 
national forests, aeons parks, military reservations, and 
state parks. 

Prime farmiand soils usual ¥ get an adequate and 
dependable supply of moisture from precipitation or 
irrigation. The temperature and growing season are 
favorable. The acidity or alkalinity level of the soiis is 
acceptable. The soils have few or no rocks and are 
permeable to water and air. They are not excessively 
erodible or saturated with water for long periods and are 
not subject to frequent flooding during the growing 
season. The slope ranges mainly fram 0 to 6 perceni. 


About 179,753 acres, or nearly 52 percent cf the 
county, is prime farmland. The prime farmland is mainiy 
in the northeast end southwest parts of the county but is 
in rnany smatier areas scatiered throughout the resi of 
the county. The largest areas are in the Norfoik- 
Georgeville-Rains, Georgeville-Nason, and Norfoik-Rains 
general soil map units. 

in some parts of the county a recent trend in land use 
has been the conversion of prime farmiand to urban and 
industrial uses. The loss of prime farmland to other u: 
puts pressure on marginal lands, which generally are 
either wet, more erodible, droughty, difficult to cultivate, 
or less productive than prime farmiand. 

The following map units, or soils, make up prime 
farmland in Nash County. The location of each map unit 
is shown on the detailed soil maps at the back of this 
publication. The extent of each unit is aren in table 4. 
The sali qualities that affect use and managemer 
described in the section “Detailed Soil Map Unite.” This 
list does not constitute a recommendation for a particular 
land use. 

Soils that have limitations, such as a high water table 
of flooding, may qualify as prirne farmiand if these 
limitations are overcorne by such measures as crainage 
or flood control. in the following. list, the measures 
needed to avercorne the limitations of a map unit, # any, 
are shown in parentheses after the map unit name. 


AaA Altavista sandy loam, O to 3 percent slopes, rarely 
flooded 
a Dothiet inary 8 ean, 6 to ied pee slope 


GoA Collier fine any ‘anh, Q to 2 , paroent sopes 
HeB Helena coarse sandy ioam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Nn& Nason foam, 2 to 8 percent slopes 

NoA Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

No& Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Nob Norfolk-Wedowee complex, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
NrB Norfolk, Georgeville, and Facevilie solis, 2 to 6 


percent siopes 

Web Wedowee coarse sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes 

WkA Wickharn fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent siopes, 
rarely flooded 
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This scil survey is an iniventory and evaluation of the 
soils in the survey area. li can be used to adjust land 
uses to the imitations and poteritials of natura! 
resources and the environment. Also, t can heip avoid 
soil-related failures in land uses. 

in preparing a soil survey, soll scientists, 
conservationists, engineers, and others collect extensive 
fieid data about the nature and behavior characteristics 
of the soils. They collect data on erosion, droughtiness, 
flooding, and other factors that affect various sol uses 
and manegement. Field experience and collected data 
on soil properties and performance are used as a basis 
for predicting soil behavior. 

information in this section can be used to plan the use 
and management of sols for crops and pasture; as 
rangeland and woodland; as sites for bulidings, sanitary 
facilities, highways and other transportation systems, and 
parks and other recreation facilities; and for wildlife 
a it car be — to ee the petentials @ and 


Properiss 


Grogs and Pasture 
Don Glisson, district conservationist, and Foy ©. Hendrix, 

conservation agranornist, Soll Conservation Service, helped prepare 

this section. 

for crops and pasture is 

of pasture plants 
dluding some not commonly 

pang ir ‘the ey area, ‘are identified; the system of 


land capability classification used by the Soi 


Conservation Service is explained: and the estimated 
yields of the main crops and hay and pasture plants are 
listed for each soil. 

Planners of management systems for individual flelds 
or farms should consider the detailed information giver: 
in the description of each soli under “Detailed Soll Map 
Units.” Specific information can be oblained from the 
iocal | office of the Soil Conservation Service or the 
Cooperative Extension Service. 

Agriculture is important to the economy of Nash 
County. Because the county has a mild climate and 
favorable soils, a diverse variety of crops can be 
produced. Nash County ranked eighth in North Caroli ine 
in cash receipts from crops in 1983. Sizeable acreages 
of tobacco, peanuts, sweet potatoes, and cucumbers 
help keep the county among the leaders in cash receipts 
fram crops. 

Most of the cropland in Nash County is farmed under 
cash rental eS The farmers use large 
eguioment and depend on chemicals for disease, insect, 
and weed control. 


asia 


craved ‘rigation is neaeod for canoes yields o 
droughty solis, such as Bonneau, Autryvilie, and Blanton 
soils. 

Sunflower acreage is. pri marty irs the Seater part of 
the county on Noricik, Goidsbor abd 
Facevilic salle. Two crops of sunflowers c can be grown 
on the same land in one year by 9 lanting the first crop 
early in April anc the second crop early in Augusi. 
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Sunflowers have their greatest potential, however, as a 
double crop following the harvest of small grains. 

Corn, soybeans, cotton, and small grains (wheat, oats, 
barley, and rye) are grown throughout the county. 
Production is good on well-managed soils, but it is 
reduced on droughty soils or in areas that are severely 
eroded. In addition to harvested small grains, large 
acreages are planted for winter cover crops following 
tobacco, peanuts, sweet potatoes, and cucumbers. 

Erosion control. Erosion is the major conservation 
problem on cropland within the county. Of the 22 soils in 
Nash County, 14 have slope of more than 2 percent and 
are subject to erosion. 

Crop yields are reduced when the topsoil is lost, and 
sediment clogs stream channels and reduces water 
quality. Erosion also carries away costly fertilizers and 
pesticides applied to the land. Control of erosion 
improves crop productivity and reduces pollution of 
streams by sediment. This improves water quality for 
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municipal use, recreation, and for use by fish and 
wildlife. 

Erosion can be controlled by using structural or 
vegetative conservation measures. Structural measures 
are terraces, diversions, and contour rows (fig. 13). 
Vegetative measures include managing crop residue, 
winter cover crops, grassed waterways, and conservation 
tillage. The more serious erosion problems generally 
require structural and vegetative measures to reduce 
erosion to acceptable levels. More detailed information 
on conservation practices is available from the local 
office of the Soil Conservation Service. 

The current tendency among land users is to control 
erosion by vegetative measures. The four-row equipment 
commonly used does not work well with short rows or 
sharply curved rows. In almost all instances, cropland 
that exceeds 6 percent slope (subclass Ille or IVe) 
needs terraces or diversions and contour rows to keep 
soil losses below 5 tons per acre annually. Under these 


Figure 13.—Contour stripcropping is sometimes used by Nash County farmers to reduce erosion on gently sloping soils. 
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conditions, good vegetative treatment is needed in 
addition to structural measures. 

Fall plowing that buries all the crop residue is normally 
nol recommended because erosion increases and the 
land crusis over. Light discing is recornmended following 
corn harvest to permit the kerneis ieft in the field to 
germinate in the fall and be killed by frost. This prevents 
volunteer corn from growing in the following crop and 
provides some winter soli cover. Soybeans are generally 
harvested after November 1. Soll erosion is reduced by 
leaving soybean residue on the ground during the winter 
months. Winter cover crops following tobaccs, peanuts, 
sweet potatoes, cucumbers, and other crops thai leave 
only small amounts of residue can reduce soil eresion. 

Wind erosion is a hazard on loarny sand soils, such as 
the Autryville, Blanton, Bonneau, Dothan, and Norfolk 
soils. Most soil blowing occurs early in spring. It can be 
greatly reduced by winter cover crops, conservation 
tage, and windbreaks. 

Hal ment. Drainage is needed on many 
acres af cropland. Artificial drainage has been installed 
on a large part of the cropland in Nash County, but it 
needs continual maintenance to be effective. The 
Goldsboro and Rains sails need te be drained i they are 
ditches) and subsurface {drainage tubing) drainage 
systems may be needed. 

irigation systems using water from ponds have been 
ina vol poaceigiad in the pee #f enough watershed 
ite bie for embankment 
Bots bikie the 
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Liming requirement recommendations are based upon 
soil test determinations. A soil test is used as @ guide to 
indicate how much and what kind of lime should be 
used. For example, in soils that have & sandy surface 
layer, magnesium as well as avadiabie calcium levels can 
be iow. The desired pH jeveis also differ depending upon 
the soll properties and ine crop to be grown. These 
factors are taken into account in the recommendations 
available through soil testing. 

Nitrogen fertilization is required for most crops. it is 
generally not required for peanuts, clovers, in same 
rotation of soybeans, or in alfalfa after # has been 
established. Soli tests are not availabie, however, for 
predicting nitrogen requirements. Appropriate rates are 
discussed in the “Yields Per Acre” section. Because 
nitrogen can be readily leached from sandy soils, it may 
be necessary to apply nitrogen on these solis more than 
once during the growing season. 

The need for phosphorus and potassium feriiiers can 
be predicted from soil tests. Phosphate and potassium 
requirements need to be determined for specific crops 
by sampling each field because past applications of 
these nutrients tend to build up in the soil, and fertilizer 
requirements change over time. 


Chemical Weed eg isk | 
Herbicides for weed contrat in heat is & common 


er 5 ae. a labels 
a herbicides show bei pir rates based on 
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Yieide Per Acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of 
ihe principal crops under & high: level of management 
are shown in table &. in any given year, yields may be 


higher or lower than those indicated in the table because 
of variations in rainfall and other climatic factors. 

The yields are based mainly on the experience and 
records of farmers, conservationists, and extension 
agents. Avaliable yield data from nearby counties and 
reguits of field trials and demonstrations are also 
considered. 

The management needed to obtain the indicated 
yieids of the various crops depends on the kind of soil 
and the crop. Management can include drainage, erosion 
control, and protection from flooding; the proper planting 
and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop varieties; 
appropriate and timely tllage; contro! of weeds, plant 
diseases, and harmful insects; favorabie soil reaction 
and optimum levels of nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, 
and trace elements for each crop; effective use of crop 
residue, barnyard manure, and green manure crops; and 
harvesting that insures the smallest possible loss. 

A high fevel of management includes maintaining 
proper soil reaction and fertility levels as indicated by 
standard soil tesis. Nitrogen rates for corn on soils that 
have a yield potential of 125 to 150 oushels per acre 
should be 140 to 160 pounds of nitrogen per acre. 
Where the yield potential is only 100 bushels per acre, 
the rates should be 100 to 120 pounds per acre. 
Application of nitrogen in excess of potential yields is not 
generally a sound practice. Excess fertilizer not used by 
a ae can contribute to water pollution as well as an 

wnecessary expense. mes cor OF concn follow 
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Land Capability Classification 


Land capability classification shows, in a general way, 
the suitability of soils for use as cropland. Crops that 
roqare special management are exciuded. The soils are 
grouped according to their imitations for feild crops, the 
risk of damage if they are used for crops, and the way 
they respond to management. The criteria used in 
grouping the soits do not include major, and generally 
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expensive, landforming that would change slope, depth, 
or other characteristics of the soils, nor do they include 
possible but unlikely major reclamation projects. 
Capability classification is not a substitute for 
interpretations designed fo show suitability and 
imitations of groups of soils for rangeland, for woodland, 
and for engineering purposes. 

in the capability systern, solis are generally grouped at 
three levels: capability class, subclass, and unit. Only 
class and subclass are Lased in this survey. These levels 
are defined in the following paragraphs. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are 
designated by Roman numerals | through Vill. The 
numerals indicate progressively greater limitations and 
narrower choices for practical use. The classes are 
defined as follows: 

Class | soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 

Class |! soils have mocterate limtations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Class |! solis nave sewere limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations thet reduce 
the choice of planis or that recuire very careful 
management, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode, but they have 
other limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their 
use. 

Class V! soils have sewere fimitations thai make them 
generally unsuitabie for cultrvation. 

Ciass Vi soils have very severe limitations that make 
thern unsuitable for cultiwation. 

Class Vill solis and miscellaneous areas have 
lirnitations that nearly preclude their use for cormmercia! 
crop production. 

Capap ity subclasses are soil groups within one class. 
They are designated by adding a — letter, 6 ™ ors 
to the class numeral, for example, fle. The letter ¢ shows 
that the main limitation is risk of erosion uriees a close- 
growing plant cover is maintained: w shows that water in 
or on the soil interferes with plant growth or cultivation 
{in some soils the wetness can be partly corrected by 
artificial drainage}; and = shows that the soil is Hmited 
mainiy because fis shallow, droughtty, or stony. 

There are no subclasses in class | because the soils 
of this class have few lirmitetions. The soils in claas V are 
subject to Bttle or no ercaesion, but they have other 
limitations that restrict the® use to pasture, rangeland, 
woodland, wildiife habitet, or recreation. Class V coniains 
only the subclasses indicated by #. 

The acreage of solis an each capability class and 
subclass ie shown in tale 6. The capability classification 
of each map unit is giver in the section “Detailed Soil 
Map Unite.” 
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Pastures and Forages 


Frankie Howe, 1, extension agent, North Carciina Agricultural 
Extension Service, and Don Glisson, district conservationist, and Foy 
OD. Hendrix, conservation agronoamist, Sol Conservation Service, heiped 
prepare this section. 


Nash County has a wide range of soils thet are nearly 
level to strongly sloping. Many of these soilis are 
intermingled in individual fields. Soils in flat or nearly 
el pia that are wet iat of me se bsiek under normal 
StOE ping areas. 
see landscape cont : : % oan cause drought and 
excess weiness in close proximity. Livestock producers 
need pasture species that can exist under these diverse 

soil conditions and sil produce high quality pastures. 

The yields of pastures in Nash County can be doubled 
by using improved plant varicties, eo and applying 
fertilizer and lime according to soi test 
FOCCEEABAGRTONS. 


program, a compile! 
nitrogen generally is 
quality and yield of th 
by the application of r 
most popular and con 
Nash County also has 
Gperations La ener 


one-third warm-season grasses (bermudagrass) ane Gos: 


thirds coci-season grasses (fescue with the legume 
aApanion crop}. 

Orchardgrass grows very well anywhere fescue thrives 
except in wet areas. A sizeable acreage of alfaifa has 
been grown in the county, but @ decline in the dairy 
industry, a high alfalfa weevil population, and same 
diseases caused this forage plant to be phased out of 
production. in recent years, however, with new resisiant 
varieties and improved pesticides, alfalfa is again being 
established on many soils. 

Annual age ffig. 14} ancl sorghurn ere valuable 
pee silage and hay. They are generaily the 

ondary ies govt on cropt 3 a Seal bei irye, 


ere coi ie or can | 
in bine gh erosion and com 
,t 


Edwin J. Young, forester, Soil Conservatic 
Pearson, service Jorester, North Carolina Forest ‘Service, helped 
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Figure 14.—Sudangrass on Georgeville loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, is part of the large scale forage production required to feed Nash 
County’s beef cattle herds. 


Loblolly pine is the most important timber species in the 
county. It grows fast, is adapted to the soil and climate, 
brings the highest average sale value per acre, and is 
easy to establish and manage. 

One of the first steps for intensively managing forest 
land is to determine the productive capacity of the land 
for several alternative tree species. Comparisons are 
then made of potential yield and value so that the most 
productive and valued trees can be selected for each 
parcel of land. With site and yield information, a forest 
manager can estimate future wood supplies. These 
estimates can be used to make realistic decisions about 
future expenses and profits associated with intensive 
forest management, land acquisition, or industrial 
investments. 

The productive capacity of forest lands depends on 
physiography, soil properties, climate, and the effects of 
past management. Specific soil properties and site 
characteristics affect forest productivity primarily by 
influencing available water capacity, aeration, and root 


development. These properties and characteristics 
include soil depth, texture, structure, and depth to water 
table. The net effects of the interaction of these factors 
determine site productivity. For example, coarse textured 
soils are generally low in nutrient content and available 
water capacity. Fine textured soils can be high in nutrient 
content and have high available water capacity. 
However, when clays are compacted, aeration is 
reduced and root growth is inhibited. Species differ in 
their degree of adaptation to various site conditions. The 
amount of rainfall and length of growing season also 
influence site productivity. 

Loblolly pine can be planted for timber production on 
most soils in Nash County, but the Wehadkee, Bibb, and 
Meggett soils are suited to hardwoods because of the 
poorly drained conditions and frequent floods. In the 
eastern half of the county, Rains fine sandy loam 
produces excellent stands of loblolly pine. In the western 
half, Georgeville loam (fig. 15), Wedowee coarse sandy 
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loam, and Rains fine sandy loam are primarily used for 
timber production. 

Timber management is advantageous on productive 
sites for several reasons. Good sites produce a greater 
quantity and a better quality of yield. Good sites quickly 
produce large trees, thus rotations are shorter and 


compound interest on forestry investments is minimized. 


The productive sites generally are more responsive to 
intensive silvicultural practices, such as thinning, 
fertilization, and drainage. 

Erosion control is important during and after logging 
operations. Removing trees is not the main cause of 
erosion in timber harvesting. Erosion also occurs from 
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access roads, skid trails, and loading areas. Filter strips, 
or vegetated areas between logging roads and streams, 
help to prevent sediment from entering streams. 
Crossing streams with roads or skid paths should be 
avoided, but where it is necessary, culverts or log 
bridges should be installed. 

Roads and trails need to be on the contour. Water 
bars, culverts, broad based dips, and out sloping of 
roads should be used to control erosion. Roads should 
be built on a grade of less than 10 percent. 

Soils vary in their ability to produce trees. Depth, 
fertility, texture, and the available water capacity 
influence tree growth. Elevation, aspect, and climate 


Figure 15.—A prescribed burn was used on this site to eliminate logging slash and reduce hardwood sprouting. Soil erosion and 
compaction are reduced by using this technique. Loblolly pine will be planted in this area of Georgeville loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
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determine the kinds of trees that can grow on a Site. 
Availabie water capacity and depth of ihe root zone are 
major influences of tree growth. Elevation and aspect 
are of particular importance in mountainous areas. 

This soil survey can be used by woodland managers 
planning ways to increase the productivity of forest land. 
Some soils respond better to fertilization than others, 
and some are more susceptible to erosion after roads 
are built and timber is harvested. Some soils require 
special efforts to reforest. in the section “Detailed soil 
map units,” each map unit in the survey area suitable for 
producing timber presents information about productivity, 
limitations for harvesting timber, and management 
concerns for producing timber. The common forest 
understory plants are also listed. Table 8 summarizes 
this foresiry information and rates the soils for a number 
of factors to be considered in management. Slight 
moderate, and severe are used to indicate the degree of 
the maior soll limitations to be considered in forest 
management. 

The first tres listed for each soil under the column 
“Common trees” is the indicator species for that soll. An 
indicator species is a tree that is common in the area 
and that is generally the most productive on a giver: soil. 

Table 8 lists the ordination symbol for each soil. The 
first part of the ordination symbol, a number, indicates 
the potential productivity of a soll for the indicator 
species in cubic meters per hectare. The larger the 
nurnber, the greater the potential productivity. Potential 
productivity is based. cn the site index and the point 
where mean annual increment is the greatest. 

The second part of the ordination symbol, a letter, 
indicates the maior kind of soi limitation fer use and 
management. Fhe letter A indicates a soli that has a 
significant limitation because of sieepness of siope. The 


letter 4 indicates 4 soll in which excessive water, either 
an be or A ekg causes a significant limitation. 
5 a ary, saruly aol ¥he! totter A 


more than one Hien 16 in the saci is-as 5 follows: a, W, 
and sed 


“opera ations expose the sal The ea is cgi if 
no porter te preventive mesisures are needed under 
ordinary conditions: moderate if eresion contro! 
measures are eeded for particular silvicultural activities: 
and severe if special precautions are needed to contro! 
erosion for most silvicultural activities. Ratings of 
moderate or severe indicate the need for construction of 
higher standard roads, additional maintenance of roads, 
additional care in planning of harvesting and 
reforestation operations, or use of speciatized 
equipment. 

Ratings of equioment limiation indicate limits on the 
use of forest management equipment, year-round or 
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seasonal, because of such soil characteristics as siope, 
wetness, stoniness, or susceptibility of the surface layer 
to compaction. As slope gradient and length increase, it 
becomes more difficult to use wheeled equipment. On 
the steeper siopes, tracked equipment must be used. 
The rating is slight if equipment use is restricted by sail 
weiness for less than 2 months and if special equipment 
is not needed. The rating is mogerate if slopes are steep 
enough that wheeled equipment cannot be operated 
safely across the slope, if soil wetness restricts 
equipment use from 2 to 6 months per year, or if speciai 
equipment is needed to avoid or reduce soil compaction. 
The rating is severe if soil wetness restricts equipment 
use for more than 6 months per year or # special 
equipment is needed to avoid or reduce soil compaction. 
Ratings of moderate of severe indicate a need to 
choose the most suitable equipment and to carefully 
plan the timing of harvesting and other management 
operations. 

Ratings of seedling mortality refer to the probability of 
death of naturally occurring or properly planted seedlings 
af good stock in periods of norrnal rainfall as influenced 
by kinds of soil ar topographic features. Seeding. 
mortality is caused primarily by too much water or ioo 
little water. The factors used in rating a soil for seedling 
mortality are texture of the surface layer, depth and 
duration of the water table, and rooting depth. Mortality 
generally is greatest on soils thal have a sandy or clayey 
surface layer. The risk is siigft it, after site preparation, 
expected mortality is less than 25 percent; moderate i 
expected mortality is between 25 and SO percent; and 
severe i expected mortality exceeds 50 percent. Ratings 
of moderate or severe indicate thai it = be necessary 
to use containerized or larger than usual planting stock 
or to make special site preparations, such as bedding, 
furrowing, and installing surface drainage. 

The potential productivity of common frees on a soll is 
rata as a site index. Roemens eee ae t listed ir 


The § yie id is Sadia at te ort wns 

increment culminates. The productivity 

survey ig mainty based on fobiolly pine, but ther species 
sseq where appropriate. 

The site index is determined by taking height 
measurements and determining the age of selected 
trees within stands of a given species. This index is the 
average height, in feet, that the fees attain in 50 years. 
This index apples to fully stocked, even-aged, 
unmanaged stands. The procedure and technique for 
determining site index are given in the site index tables 
used for the Nash Coury sol survey 3, 4 & & &, 9, 
7¥). 

The productivity class represents an expected volume 
produced by the most important trees, expressed in 
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cubic meters per hectare per year. Cubic meters per 
hectare can be converted to cubic feet per acre by 
multiplying by 14.3. it can be converted to board feet by. 
rnultipiying by a factor of about 71. For example, a 
productivity class of @ means the soll can be expected to 
produce 114 cubic feet per acre per year ai the point 
where mean annual incrernent culminates, or about 568 
board feet per acre per year. 

Trees fo pliant are those that are used for reforestation 
or, #f suitable conditions exist, natural regeneration. They 
are suited to the soils and will produce a cormmercial 
wood crop. Desired product, 10 pograpnic position (such 
as a low, wet area}, and personal preference are three 
actors of many that car influen uence the choice of trees to 
use for reforestation. 
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recreational use by the duration and intensity of flooding 
and the season when flooding occurs. In planning 
recreation facilities, onsite assessment of the depth, 
duration, intensity, and frequency of flooding is essential 
(fig. 18}. 

in table 9, the degree of soil limitation is expressed as 
slight, moderate, or severe. Sfight means that soll 
properties are generally favorable and that limitations are 
minor and easily overcome. Moderate means thai 
imitations can be overcome or alleviated by planning, 
design, or special maintenance. Severe means that soil 
properties are unfavorable and that limitations can be 
offset only by costly soll reclamation, special design, 
intensive maintenance, limited use, or by a combination 
of these measures. 

The information in table 9 can be supplemented by 
other information in this survey, for example, 
interpretations for septic tank absorption fields in table 
lings without basements 
and for local roads and streets 

Camp areas require site prepa 
and level ing the tent and bey 


ion, such as shaping 
reas, slabiiang roads 


facitities and uti ity ings. € Car 1D & a7 Su ; 

bie foot traffic anct some vehicular traffic. The hest 
soils have gentle slopes and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface has few or 
no stones or boulders, absorbs rainfall readily but 
remains firm, and is not dusty when dry. Strong slopes 
and stones or boulders can great! ca increase the cost of 
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Figure 16.—Sunset Park in Rocky Mount is on Altavista sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, rarely flooded. Locating a park on this flood- 
prone soil is a wise land use. 


surface. The suitability of the soil for tees or greens is 
not considered in rating the soils. 


Wildlife Habitat 


Mike Scruggs, wildlife biologist, and J. Phil Edwards, biologist, Soil 
Conservation Service, helped prepare this section. 


Deer are throughout Nash County, but their greatest 
concentrations are in the northern part of the county. 
They live in woodland associated primarily with 
Georgeville, Rains, Meggett, and Wehadkee soils. The 
best approach to deer management in Nash County 
involves proper timber management including thinning 
and controlled burns (fig. 17). 

Nash County also has abundant small game and 
numerous nongame species that thrive best in transition 
zones maintained in early successional stages. 
Transition zones are field borders, woodlot perimeters, 
roadsides, ditches, power line rights-of-way, and 
windbreaks. They are on all soils in the county and can 
be managed with little expenditure of time or money. 
Nash County, with its numerous small woodlots and 
moderate sized farms, has thousands of miles of 
transition zones available for wildlife management. This 
management can be accomplished by controlled burning, 
wildlife plantings, disking, mowing, or by leaving 
unharvested crops along field edges. 


Information on small game management, onsite 
technical guidance, and wildlife planting materials are 
available from the North Carolina Wildlife Resources 
Commission and the Soil Conservation Service. 

Soils affect the kind and amount of vegetation that is 
available to wildlife as food and cover. They also affect 
the construction of water impoundments. The kind and 
abundance of wildlife depend largely on the amount and 
distribution of food, cover, and water. Wildlife habitat can 
be created or improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining the existing plant cover, or by 
promoting the natural establishment of desirable plants. 

In table 10, the soils in the survey area are rated 
according to their potential for providing habitat for 
various kinds of wildlife. This information can be used in 
planning parks, wildlife refuges, nature study areas, and 
other developments for wildlife; in selecting soils that are 
suitable for establishing, improving, or maintaining 
specific elements of wildlife habitat; and in determining 
the intensity of management needed for each element of 
the habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good indicates that the element or 
kind of habitat is easily established, improved, or 
maintained. Few or no limitations affect management, 
and satisfactory results can be expected. A rating of fair 
indicates that the element or kind of habitat can be 
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Figure 17.—This prescribed burn is in a woodlot on Georgeville loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. This practice is recommended to improve 


timber production and wildlife habitat. 


established, improved, or maintained in most places. 
Moderately intensive management is required for 
satisfactory results. A rating of poor indicates that 
limitations are severe for the designated element or kind 
of habitat. Habitat can be created, improved, or 
maintained in most places, but management is difficult 
and must be intensive. A rating of very poor indicates 
that restrictions for the element or kind of habitat are 
very severe and that unsatisfactory results can be 
expected. Creating, improving, or maintaining habitat is 
impractical or impossible. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are described in the 
following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are domestic grains and seed- 
producing herbaceous plants. Soil properties and 
features that affect the growth of grain and seed crops 
are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, 
available water capacity, wetness, slope, surface 
stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil temperature and soil 


moisture are also considerations. Examples of grain and 
seed crops are corn, wheat, oats, and barley. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes. Soil properties and features 
that affect the growth of grasses and legumes are depth 
of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, available 
water capacity, wetness, surface stoniness, flood hazard, 
and slope. Soil temperature and soil moisture are also 
considerations. Examples of grasses and legumes are 
fescue, lovegrass, bromegrass, clover, and alfalfa. 

Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally 
established grasses and forbs, including weeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of these 
plants are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface 
layer, available water capacity, wetness, surface 
stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil temperature and soil 
moisture are also considerations. Examples of wild 
herbaceous plants are bluestem, goldenrod, and 
beggarweed. 
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Hardwood trees and woody understory produce nuts 
or other fruit, buds, catkins, twigs, bark, and foliage. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of 
harciwood trees and shrubs are depth of the root zone, 
the available water capacity, and wetness. Exampies of 
these plants are oak, poplar, cherry, sweetgum, appie, 
hawthorn, dogwood, hickory, blackberry, and blueberry. 
Exampies of fruit-producing shrubs that are suitable for 

planting on soils rated good are hawthorn, auturnn olive, 
and crabapple. 

Coniferous plants furnish browse and seeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of 
coniferous trees, shrubs, and grourd cover are depth of 
the root zone, available water capacity, and wetness. 
Examples af coniferous plants are pine and redcedar. 

Wetland planis are annual and perennial, wild 
herbaceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites. 
Submerged or floating aquatic plants are excluded. Soil 
properties and features affecting wetland plants are 
texture of the surface layer, wetness, reaction, salinity, 
slope, and surface stoniness. Examples of wetland 
plants are smartweed, wild millet, rushes, sedges, anc 
reeds. 

Shatiow water areas nave an average depth of less 
than 5 feet. Some are naturally wet areas. Others are 
created by dams, levees, or cther water-control 
structures. Sail properties and features affecting shaliow 
water areas are depth to bedrock, wetness, surface 
stoniness, slope, and permeability. Examples of shallow 
water areas are marahes, wateriowl feeding areas, anc 
ponds. 

The habitat for various kinds of wildlife is described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Nabiiat for openiand wildlife consists of cropland, 
pasture, meadows, and areas that are overgrown with 
grasses, herbs, shrubs, and vines. These areas produce 
grain and seed crops, grasses and legumes, and wild 
herbaceous planis. The wikiife attracted to these areas 
include bobwhite quali, meadowlark, field sparrow, 
cottentail, arc red fox. 


ciducus. Danis oan pein ort “both a 
associated grasses, legumes, and wild herbaceo. 
plants, wild ite attracted to these areas: inchude 

codceck, thrushes, woodpeckers, squirrels, gray fox, 
ROCHON, and deer. 

Habitat for wetland witdife consisis of open, marshy or 
swampy shallow water areas. Some of the wildlife 
attracted to such areas are ducks, geese, herons, shore 
birds, muskrat, mink, and beaver. 


Engineering 


Thies section provides information for planning land 
uses related to urban development and to water 
management. Soils are rated for various uses, and the 
most livuting features are identified. The ratings are 
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given in the following tateies: Building site development, 
Sanitary facilities, Construction materials, and Waiter 
management. The ratings are based on observed 
performance of the soils and on the estimated data and 
test data in the “Soil properties” section. 

information in this sec#on is intended for tand use 
planning, for evaluating fand use alternatives, and for 
planning sife investigations prior to design and 
construction. The information, however, has limitations. 
For exampie, estimates and other daia generally apply 
only to that part of the soil within a depth of 5 or & feet, 
and because of the mao scale, small areas of different 
soils may be included within the mapped areas of a 
specific soil, 

The information is not site specific and does not 
eliminate the need for onsite investigation of the sails or 
for testing and analysis by personne! experienced in the 
design and construction of engineering works. 

Government ordinances and regulations thet regtrict 
certain land uses or impose specific design criteria were 
not considered in preparing the information in this 
section. Loca! ordinances and regulations must be 
considered in planning, in site selection, and in design. 

Soil properties, ste features, and observed 
performance were considered in determini ning the ratings 
in this section. During the fieldwork for this soil survey, 
determinations were mace about grain-size distribution, 
liquid limit, plasticity index, soll reaction, depth te 
bedrock, hardness of berirock within 5 te 6 feat of the 
surface, sol wetness, depth io a seasonal high water 
table, slope, likelihood of flooding, natural soil structure 
oe and soil density. Data were collected about 
kinds of clay minerals, mineralogy of the sand and silt 
fractions, and the kind of adsorbed cations. Estimates 
were made for erodibility, ssisiptiaatic corrosivity, shrink- 
swell pctentiai, available wealer capacity, and other 
behavioral characteristics affecting ‘engineering “SES. 

This information can be used te: evaluate the potential 
of areas for residential, commercial, industrial, and 


recreational spre ion a ines ornat er , 


cape c tank ¢ absorption n fields, ‘and sewage: NZ; p 
detailed onsite investigations of solls and geology: 
potential sources of gravel, sand, sarthtil, and tonsil; 

plan drainage systems, iigation systems, ponds, 
terraces, and other structures for soi ; ad water 
conservation; and predict periormance of proposed srnail 
structures and pavements by comparing the performance 
of existing similar structures on the same or similar soils. 

The information in the tables, along with the soit maps, 
the sol descriptions, anci ather date provided in this 
survey can be used to make additional interpretations. 

Sore of the terms used in this soi survey Rave a 
special reaning in soil science and are defined in the 
Glossary. 
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Building Site Development 


Table 11 shows the degree and kind of soil limitations 
that affect shallow excavations, dwellings with and 
without basements, small commercial buildings, local 
roads and streets, and lawns and landscaping. The 
limitations are considered s/ight if soil properties and site 
features are generally favorable for the indicated use 
and limitations are minor and easily overcome; moderate 
if soil properties or site features are not favorable for the 
indicated use and special planning, design, or 
maintenance is needed to overcome or minimize the 
limitations; and severe if soil properties or site features 
are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcome that 
special design, significant increases in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are required. 
Special feasibility studies may be required where the soil 
limitations are severe. 

Shallow excavations are trenches or holes dug to a 
maximum depth of 5 or 6 feet for basements, graves, 
utility lines, open ditches, and other purposes. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. The ease of digging, 
filling, and compacting is affected by the depth to 
bedrock, a cemented pan, or a very firm dense layer, 
stone content, soil texture, and slope. The time of the 
year that excavations can be made is affected by the 
depth to a seasonal high water table and the 
susceptibility of the soil to flooding. The resistance of the 
excavation walls or banks to sloughing or caving is 
affected by soil texture and the depth to the water table. 

Dwellings and small commercial buildings are 
structures built on shallow foundations on undisturbed 
soil. The load limit is the same as that for single-family 
dwellings no higher than three stories. Ratings are made 
for small commercial buildings without basements, for 
dwellings with basements, and for dwellings without 
basements. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. A high 
water table, flooding, shrink-swell potential, and organic 
layers can cause the movement of footings. Depth to a 
high water table, depth to bedrock or to a cemented 
pan, large stones, and flooding affect the ease of 
excavation and construction. Landscaping and grading 
that require cuts and fills of more than 5 to 6 feet are not 
considered. 

Local road's and streets have an all-weather surface 
and carry automobile and light truck traffic all year. They 
have a subgrade of cut or fill soil material, a base of 
gravel, crushed rock, or stabilized soil material, and a 
flexible or rigid surface. Cuts and fills are generally 
limited to less than 6 feet. The ratings are based on soil 
properties, site features, and observed performance of 
the soils. Depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, depth 
to a high water table, flooding, large stones, and slope 
affect the ease of excavating and grading. Soil strength 
(as inferred from the engineering classification of the 
soil), shrink-swell potential, frost-action potential, and 
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depth to a high water table affect the traffic-supporting 
Capacity. 

Lawns and landscaping require soils on which turf and 
ornamental trees and shrubs can be established and 
maintained. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. Soil 
reaction, depth to a high water table, depth to bedrock 
or to a cemented pan, the available water capacity in the 
upper 40 inches, and the content of salts, sodium, and 
sulfidic materials affect plant growth. Flooding, wetness, 
slope, stoniness, and the amount of sand, clay, or 
organic matter in the surface layer affect trafficability 
after vegetation is established. 


Sanitary Facilities 


Table 12 shows the degree and the kind of soll 
limitations that affect septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The limitations 
are considered s/ight if soil properties and site features 
are generally favorable for the indicated use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; moderate if 
soil properties or site features are not favorable for the 
indicated use and special planning, design, or 
maintenance is needed to overcome or minimize the 
limitations; and severe if soil properties or site features 
are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcome that 
special design, significant increases in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are required. 

Table 12 also shows the suitability of the soils for use 
as daily cover for landfills. A rating of good indicates that 
soil properties and site features are favorable for the use 
and that good performance and low maintenance can be 
expected; fair indicates that soil properties and site 
features are moderately favorable for the use and one or 
more soil properties or site features make the soil less 
desirable than the soils rated good; and poor indicates 
that one or more soil properties or site features are 
unfavorable for the use and overcoming the unfavorable 
properties requires special design, extra maintenance, or 
costly alteration. 

Septic tank absorption fields are areas in which 
effluent from a septic tank is distributed into the soil 
through subsurface tiles or perforated pipe. Only that 
part of the soil between depths of 24 and 72 inches is 
evaluated. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, depth to a high water table, depth to 
bedrock or to a cemented pan, and flooding affect 
absorption of the effluent. Large stones and bedrock or 
a cemented pan interfere with installation. 

Unsatisfactory performance of septic tank absorption 
fields, including excessively slow absorption of effluent, 
surfacing of effluent, and hillside seepage, can affect 
public health. Ground water can be polluted if highly 
permeable sand and gravel or fractured bedrock is less 
than 4 feet below the base of the absorption field, if 
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slope is excessive, or if the water table is near the 
surface. There must be unsaturated soil material beneath 
the absorption field to filter the effluent effectively. Many 
local ordinances require that this material be of a certain 
thickness. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to 
hold sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the solid 
and liquid wastes. Lagoons should have a nearly level 
floor surrounded by cut slopes or embankments of 
compacted soil. Lagoons generally are designed to hold 
the sewage within a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly 
impervious soil material for the lagoon floor and sides is 
required to minimize seepage and contamination of 
ground water. 

Table 12 gives ratings for the natural soil that makes 
up the lagoon floor. The surface layer and, generally, 1 
or 2 feet of soil material below the surface layer are 
excavated to provide material for the embankments. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. Considered in the 
ratings are slope, permeability, depth to a high water 
table, depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, flooding, 
large stones, and content of organic matter. 

Excessive seepage due to rapid permeability of the 
soil or a water table that is high enough to raise the level 
of sewage in the lagoon causes a lagoon to function 
unsatisfactorily. Pollution results if seepage is excessive 
or if floodwater overtops the lagoon. A high content of 
organic matter is detrimental to proper functioning of the 
lagoon because it inhibits aerobic activity. Slope, 
bedrock, and cemented pans can cause construction 
problems, and large stones can hinder compaction of 
the lagoon floor. 

Sanitary landfills are areas where solid waste is 
disposed of by burying it in soil. There are two types of 
landfill—trench and area. In a trench landfill, the waste is 
placed in a trench. It is spread, compacted, and covered 
daily with a thin layer of soil excavated at the site. In an 
area landfill, the waste is placed in successive layers on 
the surface of the soil. The waste is spread, compacted, 
and covered daily with a thin layer of soil from a source 
away from the site. 

Both types of landfill must be able to bear heavy 
vehicular traffic. Both types involve a risk of ground 
water pollution. Ease of excavation and revegetation 
needs to be considered. 

The ratings in table 12 are based on soil properties, 
site features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, 
depth to a water table, slope, and flooding affect both 
types of landfill. Texture, stones and boulders, highly 
organic layers, soil reaction, and content of salts and 
sodium affect trench type landfills. Unless otherwise 
stated, the ratings apply only to that part of the soil 
within a depth of about 6 feet. For deeper trenches, a 
limitation rated slight or moderate may not be valid. 
Onsite investigation is needed. 
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Daily cover for landfill is the soil material that is used 
to cover compacted solid waste in an area type sanitary 
landfill. The soil material is obtained offsite, transported 
to the landfill, and spread over the waste. 

Soil texture, wetness, Coarse fragmenits, and slope 
affect the ease of removing and spreading the material 
during wet and dry periods. Loamy or silty soils that are 
free of large stones or excess gravel are the best cover 
for a landfill. Clayey soils are sticky or cloddy and are 
difficult to spread; sandy soils are subject to soil blowing. 

After soil material has been removed, the soil material 
remaining in the borrow area must be thick enough over 
bedrock, a cemented pan, or the water table to permit 
revegetation. The soil material used as final cover for a 
landfill should be suitable for plants. The surface layer 
generally has the best workability, more organic matter, 
and the best potential for plants. Material from the 
surface layer should be stockpiled for use as the final 
cover. 


Construction Materials 


Table 13 gives information about the soils as a source 
of roadfill, sand, gravel, and topsoil. The soils are rated 
good, fair, or poor as a source of roadfill and topsoil. 
They are rated as a probable or improbable source of 
sand and gravel. The ratings are based on soil 
properties and site features that affect the removal of 
the soil and its use as Construction material. Normal 
compaction, minor processing, and other standard 
construction practices are assumed. Each soil is 
evaluated to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. 

Roadfill is soil material that is excavated in one place 
and used in road embankments in another place. In this 
table, the soils are rated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, generally less than 6 feet high and less 
exacting in design than higher embankments. 

The ratings are for the soil material below the surface 
layer to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
layers will be mixed during excavating and spreading. 
Many soils have layers of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The table showing engineering index 
properties provides detailed information about each soil 
layer. This information can help determine the suitability 
of each layer for use as roadfill. The performance of soil 
after it is stabilized with lime or cement is not considered 
in the ratings. 

The ratings are based on soil properties, site features, 
and observed performance of the soils. The thickness of 
suitable material is a major consideration. The ease of 
excavation is affected by large stones, a high water 
table, and slope. How well the soil performs in place 
after it has been compacted and drained is determined 
by its strength (as inferred from the engineering 
classification of the soil) and shrink-swell potential. 

Soils rated good contain significant amounts of sand 
or gravel or both. They have at least 5 feet of suitable 
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material, low shrink-swell potential, few cobbles and 

- stones, and slopes of 15 percent or less. Depth to the 
water table is more than 3 feet. Soils rated fair are more 
than 35 percent silt- and clay-sized particles and have a 
plasticity index of less than 10. They have moderate 
shrink-swell potential, slopes of 15 to 25 percent, or 
many stones. Depth to the water table is 1 to 3 feet. 
Soils rated poor have a plasticity index of more than 10, 
a high shrink-swell potential, many stones, or slopes of 
more than 25 percent. They are wet, and the depth to 
the water table is less than 1 foot. They may have layers 
Of suitable material, but the material is less than 3 feet 
thick. 

Sand and gravel are natural aggregates suitable for 
commercial use with a minimum of processing. Sand and 
gravel are used in many kinds of construction. 
Specifications for each use vary widely. In table 13, only 
the probability of finding material in suitable quantity is 
evaluated. The suitability of the material for specific 
purposes is not evaluated, nor are factors that affect 
excavation of the material. 

The properties used to evaluate the soil as a source of 
sand or gravel are gradation of grain sizes (as indicated 
by the engineering classification of the soil), the 
thickness of suitable material, and the content of rock 
fragments. Kinds of rock, acidity, and stratification are 
given in the soil series descriptions. Gradation of grain 
sizes is given in the table on engineering index 
properties. 

A soil rated as a probable source has a layer of clean 
sand or gravel or a layer of sand or gravel that is up to 
12 percent silty fines. This material must be at least 3 
feet thick and less than 50 percent, by weight, large 
stones. All other soils are rated as an improbable 
source. Coarse fragments of soft bedrock, such as shale 
and siltstone, are not considered to be sand and gravel. 

Topsoil is used to cover an area so that vegetation 
can be established and maintained. The upper 40 inches 
of a soil is evaluated for use as topsoil. Also evaluated is 
the reclamation potential of the borrow area. 

Plant growth is affected by toxic material and by such 
properties as soil reaction, available water capacity, and 
fertility. The ease of excavating, loading, and spreading 
is affected by rock fragments, slope, depth to water 
table, soil texture, and thickness of suitable material. 
Reclamation of the borrow area is affected by slope, 
depth to water table, rock fragments, bedrock, and toxic 
material. 

Soils rated good have friable, loamy material to a 
depth of at least 40 inches. They are free of stones and 
cobbles, have little or no gravel, and have slopes of less 
than 8 percent. They are low in content of soluble salts, 
are naturally fertile or respond well to fertilizer, and are 
not so wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated fair are sandy soils, loamy soils that have a 
relatively high content of clay, soils that have only 20 to 
40 inches of suitable material, soils that have an 
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appreciable amount of gravel, stones, or soluble salts, or 
soils that have slopes of 8 to 15 percent. The soils are 
not so wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy or clayey, have less 
than 20 inches of suitable material, have a large amount 
of gravel, stones, or soluble salts, have slopes of more 
than 15 percent, or have a seasonal water table at or 
near the surface. 

The surface layer of most soils is generally preferred 
for topsoil because of its organic matter content. Organic 
matter greatly increases the absorption and retention of 
moisture and releases a variety of plant-available 
nutrients as it decomposes. 


Water Management 


Table 14 gives information on the soil properties and 
site features that affect water management. The degree 
and kind of soil limitations are given for pond reservoir 
areas; embankments, dikes, and levees; and aquifer-fed 
ponds. The limitations are considered s/ght if soil 
properties and site features are generally favorable for 
the indicated use and limitations are minor and are easily 
overcome; moderate if soil properties or site features are 
not favorable for the indicated use and special planning, 
design, or maintenance is needed to overcome or 
minimize the limitations; and severe if soil properties or 
site features are so unfavorable or so difficult to 
overcome that special design, significant increase in 
construction costs, and possibly increased maintenance 
are required. 

This table also gives the restrictive features that affect 
each soil for drainage, irrigation, terraces and diversions, 
and grassed waterways. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or 
embankment. Soils best suited to this use have low 
seepage potential in the upper 60 inches. The seepage 
potential is determined by the permeability of the soil 
and the depth to fractured bedrock or other permeable 
material. Excessive slope can affect the storage capacity 
of the reservoir area. | 

Aquifer-fed excavated ponds are pits or dugouts that 
extend to a ground-water aquifer or to a depth below a 
permanent water table. Excluded are ponds that are fed 
only by surface runoff and embankment ponds that 
impound water 3 feet or more above the original surface. 
Excavated ponds are affected by depth to a permanent 
water table, permeability of the aquifer, and the salinity 
of the soil. Depth to bedrock and the content of large 
stones affect the ease of excavation. 

Drainage is the removal of excess surface and 
subsurface water from the soil. How easily and 
effectively the soil is drained depends on the depth to 
bedrock, to a cemented pan, or to other layers that 
affect the rate of water movement; permeability; depth to 
a high water table or depth of standing water if the soil is 
subject to ponding; slope; susceptibility to flooding; 
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subsidence of organic layers; and potential frost action. 
Excavating and grading and the stability of ditchbanks 
are affected by depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, 
large stones, slope, and the hazard of cutbanks caving. 
The productivity of the soil after drainage is adversely 
affected by extreme acidity or by toxic substances in the 
root zone, such as salts, sodium, or sulfur. Availability of 
drainage outlets is not considered in the ratings. 

Irrigation is the controlled application of water to 
supplement rainfall and support plant growth. The design 
and management of an irrigation system are affected by 
depth to the water table, the need for drainage, flooding, 
available water capacity, intake rate, permeability, 
erosion hazard, and slope. The construction of a system 
is affected by large stones and depth to bedrock or to a 
cemented pan. The performance of a system is affected 
by the depth of the root zone, the amount of salts or 
sodium, and soil reaction. 


Terraces and diversions are embankments or a 
combination of channels and ridges constructed across 
a slope to reduce erosion and conserve moisture by 
intercepting runoff. Slope, wetness, large stones, and 
depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan affect the 
construction of terraces and diversions. A restricted 
rooting depth, a severe hazard of wind or water erosion, 
an excessively coarse texture, and restricted permeability 
adversely affect maintenance. 

Grassed waterways are natural or constructed 
channels, generally broad and shallow, that conduct 
surface water to outlets at a nonerosive velocity. Large 
stones, wetness, slope, and depth to bedrock or to a 
cemented pan affect the construction of grassed 
waterways. A hazard of wind erosion, low available water 
capacity, restricted rooting depth, toxic substances such 
as salts or sodium, and restricted permeability adversely 
affect the growth and maintenance of the grass after 
construction. 


Soil Properties 
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Data relating to soil properties are collected during the 
course of the soil survey. The data and the estimates of 
soil and water features, listed in tables, are explained on 
the following pages. 

Soil properties are determined by field examination of 
the soils and by laboratory index testing of some 
benchmark soils. Established standard procedures are 
followed. During the survey, many shallow borings are 
made and examined to identify and classify the soils and 
to delineate them on the soil maps. Samples are taken 
from some typical profiles and tested in the laboratory to 
determine grain-size distribution, plasticity, and 
compaction characteristics. These results are reported in 
table 18. 

Estimates of soil properties are based on field 
examinations, on laboratory tests of samples from the 
survey area, and on laboratory tests of samples of 
similar soils in nearby areas. Tests verify field 
observations, verify properties that cannot be estimated 
accurately by field observation, and help characterize 
key soils. 

The estimates of soil properties shown in the tables 
include the range of grain-size distribution and Atterberg 
limits, the engineering classifications, and the physical 
and chemical properties of the major layers of each soil. 
Pertinent soil and water features also are given. 


Engineering Index Properties 


Table 15 gives estimates of the engineering 
classification and of the range of index properties for the 
major layers of each soil in the survey area. Most soils 
have layers of contrasting properties within the upper 5 
or 6 feet. 

Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each layer 
is indicated. The range in depth and information on other 
properties of each layer are given for each soil series 
under ‘Soil Series and Their Morphology.”’ 

Texture is given in the standard terms used by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms are defined 
according to percentages of sand, silt, and clay in the 
fraction of the soil that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. “‘Loam,” for example, is soil that is 7 to 27 
percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 
percent sand. If the content of particles coarser than 
sand is aS much as 15 percent, an appropriate modifier 
is added, for example, ‘‘gravelly.”” Textural terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 


Classification of the soils is determined according to 
the Unified soil classification system (2) and the system 
adopted by the American Association of State Highway 
and Transportation Officials (7). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to 
properties that affect their use as construction material. 
Soils are classified according to grain-size distribution of 
the fraction less than 3 inches in diameter and according 
to plasticity index, liquid limit, and organic matter 
content. Sandy and gravelly soils are identified as GW, 
GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; silty and clayey soils 
as ML, CL, OL, MH, CH, and OH; and highly organic 
soils as PT. Soils exhibiting engineering properties of two 
groups can have a dual classification, for example, SP- 
SM. 


The AASHTO system classifies soils according to 
those properties that affect roadway construction and 
maintenance. In this system, the fraction of a mineral soil 
that is less than 3 inches in diameter is classified in one 
of seven groups from A-1 through A-7 on the basis of 
grain-size distribution, liquid limit, and plasticity index. 
Soils in group A-1 are coarse grained and low in content 
of fines (silt and clay). At the other extreme, soils in 
group A-7 are fine grained. Highly organic soils are 
classified in group A-8 on the basis of visual inspection. 

lf laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2, and A-7 
groups are further classified as A-1-a, A-1-b, A-2-4, A-2- 
5, A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, or A-7-6. As an additional 
refinement, the suitability of a soil as subgrade material 
can be indicated by a group index number. Group index 
numbers range from 0 for the best subgrade material to 
20, or higher, for the poorest. The AASHTO classification 
for soils tested, with group index numbers in 
parentheses, is given in table 18. 

Rock fragments larger than 3 inches in diameter are 
indicated as a percentage of the total soil on a dry- 
weight basis. The percentages are estimates determined 
mainly by converting volume percentage in the field to 
weight percentage. 

Percentage (of soil particles) passing designated 
sieves is the percentage of the soil fraction less than 3 
inches in diameter based on an ovendry weight. The 
sieves, numbers 4, 10, 40, and 200 (USA Standard 
Series), have openings of 4.76, 2.00, 0.420, and 0.074 
millimeters, respectively. Estimates are based on 
laboratory tests of soils sampled in the survey area and 
in nearby areas and on estimates made in the field. 
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Liquid limit and plasticity index (Atterberg limits) 
indicate the plasticity characteristics of a soil. The 
estimates are based on test data from the survey area, 
or from nearby areas, and on field examination. 


Physical and Chemical Properties 


Table 16 shows estimates of some characteristics and 
features that affect soil behavior. These estimates are 
given for the major layers of each soil in the survey area. 
The estimates are based on field observations and on 
test data for these and similar soils. 

Clay as a soil separate, or component, consists of 
mineral soil particles that are less than 0.002 millimeter 
in diameter. In this table, the estimated clay content of 
each major soil layer is given as a percentage, by 
weight, of the soil material that is less than 2 millimeters 
in diameter. 

The amount and kind of clay greatly affect the fertility 
and physical condition of the soil. They influence the 
soil’s adsorption of cations, moisture retention, shrink- 
swell potential, permeability, plasticity, the ease of soil 
dispersion, and other soil properties. The amount and 
kind of clay in a soil also affect tillage and earth-moving 
operations. 

Moist bulk density is the weight of soil (ovendry) per 
unit volume. Volume is measured when the soil is at field 
moisture capacity, that is, the moisture content at 1/3 
bar moisture tension. Weight is determined after drying 
the soil at 105 degrees C. In this table, the estimated 
moist bulk density of each major soil horizon is 
expressed in grams per cubic centimeter of soil material 
that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. Bulk density 
data are used to compute shrink-swell potential, 
available water capacity, total pore space, and other soil 
properties. The moist bulk density of a soil indicates the 
pore space available for water and roots. A bulk density 
of more than 1.6 can restrict water storage and root 
penetration. Moist bulk density is influenced by texture, 


kind of clay, content of organic matter, and soil structure. 


Permeability refers to the ability of a soil to transmit 
water or air. The estimates indicate the rate of 
movement of water through the soil when the soil is 
saturated. They are based on soil characteristics 
observed in the field, particularly structure, porosity, and 
texture. Permeability is considered in the design of soil 
drainage systems, septic tank absorption fields, and 
construction where the rate of water movement under 
saturated conditions affects behavior. 

Available water capacity refers to the quantity of water 
that the soil is capable of storing for use by plants. The 
capacity for water storage in each major soil layer is 
stated in inches of water per inch of soil. The capacity 
varies, depending on soil properties that affect the 
retention of water and the depth of the root zone. The 
most important properties are the content of organic 
matter, soil texture, bulk density, and soil structure. 
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Available water capacity is an important factor in the 
choice of plants or crops to be grown and in the design 
and management of irrigation systems. Available water 
capacity is not an estimate of the quantity of water 
actually available to plants at any given time. 

Soil reaction is a measure of acidity or alkalinity and is 
expressed as a range in PH values. The range in pH of 
each major horizon is based on many field tests. For 
many soils, values have been verified by laboratory 
analyses. Soil reaction is important in selecting crops 
and other plants, in evaluating soil amendments for 
fertility and stabilization, and in determining the risk of 
corrosion. 

Shrink-swell potential is the potential for volume 
change in a soil with a loss or gain in moisture. Volume 
change occurs mainly because of the interaction of clay 
minerals with water and varies with the amount and type 
of clay minerals in the soil. The size of the load on the 
soil and the magnitude of the change in soil moisture 
content influence the amount of swelling of soils in 
place. Laboratory measurements of swelling of 
undisturbed clods were made for many soils. For others, 
swelling was estimated on the basis of the kind and 
amount of clay minerals in the soil and on 
measurements of similar soils. 

lf the shrink-swell potential is rated moderate to very 
high, shrinking and swelling can cause damage to 
buildings, roads, and other structures. Special design is 
often needed. 

Shrink-swell potential classes are based on the 
change in length of an unconfined clod as moisture 
content is increased from air-dry to field capacity. The 
change is based on the Soil fraction less than 2 
millimeters in diameter. The classes are /Jow, a change of 
less than 3 percent; moderate, 3 to 6 percent; and high, 
more than 6 percent. Very high, greater than 9 percent, 
is sometimes used. 

Erosion factor K indicates the susceptibility of a soil to 
sheet and rill erosion by water. Factor K is one of six 
factors used in the Universal Soil Loss Equation (USLE) 
to predict the average annual rate of soil loss by sheet 
and rill erosion. Losses are expressed in tons per acre 
per year. These estimates are based primarily on 
percentage of silt, sand, and organic matter (up to 4 
percent) and on soil structure and permeability. Values of 
K range from 0.02 to 0.69. The higher the value, the 
more susceptible the soil is to sheet and rill erosion by 
water. 

Erosion factor T is an estimate of the maximum 
average annual rate of soil erosion by wind or water that 
Can occur over a sustained period without affecting crop 
productivity. The rate is expressed in tons per acre per 
year. 

Organic matter is the plant and animal residue in the 
soil at various stages of decomposition. 
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In table 16, the estimated content of organic matter is 
expressed as a percentage, by weight, of the soil 
material that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. 

The content of organic matter of a soil can be 
maintained or increased by returning crop residue to the 
soil. Organic matter affects the available water capacity, 
infiltration rate, and tilth. It is a source of nitrogen and 
other nutrients for crops. 


Soil and Water Features 


Table 17 gives estimates of various soil and water 
features. The estimates are used in land use planning 
that involves engineering considerations. 

Hydrologic soil groups are used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils are assigned to one of four 
groups. They are grouped according to the intake of 
water when the soils are thoroughly wet and receive 
precipitation from long-duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low runoff 
potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist mainly of 
deep, well drained to excessively drained sands or 
gravelly sands. These soils have a high rate of water 
transmission. 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of moderately deep 
or deep, moderately well drained or well drained soils 
that have moderately fine texture to moderately coarse 
texture. These soils have a moderate rate of water 
transmission. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils having a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils of moderately fine texture or fine texture. These 
soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate (high 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
chiefly of clays that have high shrink-swell potential, soils 
that have a permanent high water table, soils that have a 
claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, and soils 
that are shallow over nearly impervious material. These 
soils have a very slow rate of water transmission. 

Flooding, the temporary covering of the soil surface by 
flowing water, is caused by overflowing streams, by 
runoff from adjacent slopes, or by inflow from high tides. 
Shallow water standing or flowing for short periods after 
rainfall or snowmelt is not considered flooding. Standing 
water in swamps and marshes or in a closed depression 
is considered ponding. 

Table 17 gives the frequency and duration of flooding 
and the time of year when flooding is most likely to 
occur. 

Frequency, duration, and probable dates of occurrence 
are estimated. Frequency generally is expressed as 
none, rare, occasional, or frequent. None means that 
flooding is not probable. Rare means that flooding is 
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unlikely but possible under unusual weather conditions 
(there is a near 0 to 5 percent chance of flooding in any 
year). Occasional means that flooding occurs 
infrequently under normal weather conditions (there is a 
9 to 50 percent chance of flooding in any year). 
Frequent means that flooding occurs often under normal 
weather conditions (there is more than a 50 percent 
chance of flooding in any year). Common is used when 
Classification as occasional or frequent does not affect 
interpretations. Duration is expressed as very brief (less 
than 2 days), brief (2 to 7 days), Jong (7 days to 1 
month), and very jong (more than 1 month). The time of 
year that floods are most likely to occur is expressed in 
months. November-May, for example, means that 
flooding can occur during the period November through 
May. About two-thirds to three-fourths of all flooding 
occurs during the stated period. 

The information on flooding is based on evidence in 
the soil profile, namely, thin strata of gravel, sand, silt, or 
clay deposited by floodwater; irregular decrease in 
organic matter content with increasing depth; and 
absence of distinctive horizons, which are characteristic 
of soils that are not subject to flooding. 

Also considered are local information about the extent 
and levels of flooding and the relation of each soil on 
the landscape to historic floods. Information on the 
extent of flooding based on soil data is less specific than 
that provided by detailed engineering surveys that 
delineate flood-prone areas at specific flood frequency 
levels. 

High water table (seasonal) is the highest level of a 
saturated zone in the soil in most years. The depth to a 
seasonal high water table applies to undrained soils. The 
estimates are based mainly on the evidence of a 
saturated zone, namely grayish colors or mottles in the 
soil. Indicated in table 17 are the depth to the seasonal 
high water table; the kind of water table, that is, perched, 
artesian, or apparent; and the months of the year that 
the water table commonly is highest. A water table that 
is seasonally high for less than 1 month is not indicated 
in table 17. 

An apparent water table is a thick zone of free water 
in the soil. It is indicated by the level at which water 
stands in an uncased borehole after adequate time is 
allowed for adjustment in the surrounding soil. An 
artesian water table is under hydrostatic head, generally 
below an impermeable layer. When this layer is 
penetrated, the water level rises in an uncased borehole. 
A perched water table is water standing above an 
unsaturated zone. In places an upper, or perched, water 
table is separated from a lower one by a dry zone. 

The two numbers in the “High water table-Depth”’ 
column indicate the normal range in depth to a saturated 
zone. Depth is given to the nearest half foot. The first 
numeral in the range indicates the highest water level. A 
plus sign preceding the range in depth indicates that the 
water table is above the surface of the soil. “‘More than 
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6.0” indicates that the water table is below a depth of 6 
feet or that the water table exists for less than a month. 

Depth to bedrock is given if bedrock is within a depth 
of 5 feet. The depth is based on many soil borings and 
on observations during soil mapping. The rock is 
specified as either soft or hard. If the rock is soft or 
fractured, excavations can be made with trenching 
machines, backhoes, or small rippers. If the rock is hard 
or massive, blasting or special equipment generally is 
needed for excavation. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
electrochemical or chemical action that dissolves or 
weakens uncoated steel or concrete. The rate of 
corrosion of uncoated steel is related to such factors as 
soil moisture, particle-size distribution, acidity, and 
electrical conductivity of the soil. The rate of corrosion of 
concrete is based mainly on the sulfate and sodium 
content, texture, moisture content, and acidity of the soil. 
Special site examination and design may be needed if 
the combination of factors creates a severely corrosive 
environment. The steel in installations that intersect soil 
boundaries or soil layers is more susceptible to corrosion 
than steel in installations that are entirely within one kind 
of soil or within one soil layer. 

For uncoated steel, the risk of corrosion, expressed as 
low, moderate, or high, is based on soil drainage class, 
total acidity, electrical resistivity near field capacity, and 
electrical conductivity of the saturation extract. 


For concrete, the risk of corrosion is also expressed 
as low, moderate, or high. \t is based on soil texture, 
acidity, and the amount of sulfates in the saturation 
extract. 


Engineering Index Test Data 


Table 18 shows laboratory test data for several 
pedons sampled at carefully selected sites in the survey 
area. The pedons are typical of the series and are 
described in the section ‘‘Soil Series and Their 
Morphology.” The soil samples were tested by North 
Carolina Department of Transportation, Division of 
Highways, Materials and Tests Unit. 

The testing methods generally are those of the 
American Association of State Highway and 
Transportation Officials (AASHTO) or the American 
Society for Testing and Materials (ASTM). 

The tests and methods are: AASHTO classification—M 
145 (AASHTO), D 3282 (ASTM); Unified classification— 
D 2487 (ASTM); Mechanical analysis—T 88 (AASHTO), 
D 2217 (ASTM); Liquid limit—T 89 (AASHTO), D 423 
(ASTM); Plasticity index—T 90 (AASHTO), D 424 
(ASTM); and Moisture density, Method A—T 99 
(AASHTO), D 698 (ASTM). 


Formation of the Soils 
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Factors of Soil Formation 


Soils are the product of the combined effects of parent 
material, climate, plant and animal life, relief, and time. 
The characteristics of a soil at any specific place is 
dependent upon a combination of these five 
environmental factors at that place. All of these factors 
affect the formation of every soil, but in many places one 
or two of the factors dominate and fix most of the 
properties of a particular soil. 


Parent Material 


The soils of Nash County are formed from soft, loose 
mineral matter called parent material. Parent material is 
produced from the physical and chemical breakdown of 
rocks. It either accumulates in place or is washed into an 
area by streams or the ocean. 

Many of the characteristics of the parent material are 
imparted to the soil. For example, the kind and amount 
of clay in a soil is a direct result of the minerals that 
occur in the parent material. The kind of clay influences 
how well a soil reacts to fertilizer or how stable the soil 
is for building upon. The amount of clay affects such 
things as workability, fertilizer and water retention, and 
septic tank performance. Parent material is a factor in 
how much silt and sand is in a soil, the degree of acidity, 
color, erodibility, topography, the kind of. surface the soil 
develops, and other things that affect the use and 
management of the soil. 

Marine sediment is distributed throughout Nash County 
either as surficial deposits over residuum or as deep 
Coastal Plain deposits. Norfolk, Faceville, Nankin, 
Dothan, Bonneau, Gritney, Goldsboro, and Rains soils 
formed in this sediment. 

Alluvium is distributed throughout the county along 
narrow drainageways and major streams. Alluvial 
deposits are underlain either by residuum or marine 
sediment. The Bibb, Wehadkee, Altavista, Wickham, and 
Tomotley soils formed from alluvium. 

Residuum is in the west and central parts of the 
county. Widely scattered areas of residuum are also in 
the eastern half of the county. Part of the residuum in 
Nash County is derived from the Carolina slates. The 
Georgeville, Nason, and Worsham soils formed from this 
residuum. Other residuum is derived from acid-crystalline 
rocks. The Wedowee and Helena soils are associated 
with this residuum. 


Climate 


Climate affects the physical, chemical, and biological 
relationship in the soil primarily through the influences of 
precipitation and temperature. Water chemically 
dissolves rocks, minerals, and organic matter releasing 
the nutrients needed for life in the soil. The physical | 
transport of organic matter, soil particles, and nutrients 
through the soil is accomplished by water. Biological 
relationships among plants and other soil life are totally 
dependent upon the presence of water. The amount of 
water that actually moves through the soil to perform 
these functions is dependent upon the amount and 
duration of rainfall, relative humidity, evapotranspiration, 
and the length of the frost-free period. Temperature 
influences the kind and growth of organisms and the 
speed of physical and chemical reactions in the soil. 

Nash County is warm and humid. Average monthly 
precipitation is well distributed throughout the year. The 
relatively mild temperatures and abundant moisture 
encourage vegetative growth, induce worms and other 
soil life, cause rapid decomposition of organic matter, 
and enhance soil chemical and physical reactions. 

Climate affects three features of Nash County soils. 
The loamy surface of most soils in the county is a result 
of percolating water relocating the clay from the upper 
horizons to deeper parts of the profile. The low organic 
matter content is a direct result of extreme summer 
temperatures, which cause rapid disintegration of organic 
residue. The organic matter that does remain is what is 
left of the large quantities of organic litter produced by 
plants, soil animals, and insects that proliferate in the 
favorable climate. The climate and the parent material 
are responsible for the acid conditions within the soil. 
The low natural fertility, although inherited from the 
parent material, is further intensified by rainfall. Only 
through the biocycling action of deep-rooted plants, such 
as trees, are soluble bases concentrated in the upper 
part of the soil profile. 


Plant and Animal Life 


Plant and animal life, in or on the soil, modify to some 
extent the formation of soil. The kinds and number of 
organisms that exist are determined to a large extent by 
the climate and to a varying degree by parent material, 
relief, and age of the soil. Bacteria, fungi, and other 
microscopic organisms aid in weathering rock and 
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decomposing organic matter. The large plants and 
animals furnish organic matter and transfer elements 
from the subsoil to the surface layer. 

The activity of fungi and micro-organisms in the soils 
in Nash County is generally confined to a thin layer near 
the surface. Earthworms and other small invertebrates 
Carry on a slow, continued cycle of soil mixing, mostly in 
the upper few inches of the soil. Rodents have had little 
effect on soil formation in this county. 

Nash County was originally covered by a forest of 
hardwoods and conifers. These trees took up elements 
from the subsoil and added these nutrients in organic 
matter deposited on the surface. Here the leaves, twigs, 
roots, and eventually the whole plant decayed and was 
acted on by micro-organisms, earthworms, and other 
forms of life and by direct chemical reactions. 

Plants and animals for the most part determine the 
kinds of organic matter added to the soil and the way in 
which it is incorporated into the soil. They transfer 
nutrient elements and, in many places, transport soil 
material from one part of the soil to another. Plants and 
animals also affect soil structure; porosity, and the gains 
and losses in organic matter, nitrogen, and other plant 
nutrients. They can also affect some other soil 
characteristics. 

Organic matter decays rapidly in well drained soils. 
Excess moisture retards oxidation of organic matter; 
therefore, decay is slow in wet soils. Generally, the 
wetter the soil, the greater the accumulation of organic 
matter. 


Time 


The horizons in a soil profile take a long time to 
develop. This development proceeds at a rate 
dependent upon climate, topography, parent material, 
and the activity of plants and animals. 

The soils of Nash County vary in age. The oldest soils 
are deep, have well defined horizons, and are on smooth 
uplands. The Norfolk, Rains, Goldsboro, Georgeville, 
Faceville, Wedowee, and Nason soils are mature. Young 
soils are on slopes where erosion erases soil 
development. These soils are shallow and have distinct 
but few horizons. Some examples are the Nankin and 
Gritney soils. Soils are also considered young when they 
exist in recent alluvial deposits. They can be shallow or 
deep and have horizons that are faint or nonexistent. 
The Bibb, Wehadkee, and Congaree soils are immature. 


Topography 


The topography in Nash County is a result of slope 
retreat and the dissection of the original land surface by 
the major streams and their tributaries. These factors are 
affected by the hardness of the bedrock and the amount 
of uplift in the area. Topography, in turn, influences soil 
formation by causing differences in internal drainage, 
surface runoff, soil temperature, and to a lesser extent 
the kinds of vegetation growing on the soil. 
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Internal drainage of the soil is affected by its position 
on the landscape. In sloping areas, soils on hilltops and 
side slopes are well drained, and soils at the base of 
slopes and in the flat areas between toe slopes have 
internal drainage problems. On flat divides, soils next to 
the streams are well drained and soils farther back from 
the streams have internal drainage problems. 

Surface runoff increases as slope increases. Soils that 
form on steep slopes are thin because even under 
undisturbed natural vegetation, the soil erodes away 
almost as rapidly as it forms. Surface runoff also reduces 
plant cover on sloping land, increasing susceptibility to 
erosion. Soils at the base of slopes are thicker because 
runoff water deposits soil material eroded from the slope. 
Soils on the flatter ridgetops are thick because water 
does not move across the ridgetops with great speed; 
thus more water percolates, and natural erosion is less. 

Topography influences soil temperature through 
aspect. South- and west-facing slopes, for example, 
warm up faster in the spring than north- and east-facing 
slopes. Temperature, in turn, affects soil formation by 
regulating plant and animal activity. Plant species differ 
somewhat with temperature differences on the 
landscape. Microbial and insect populations are 
determined by temperature. 


Geology 


Dr. P.M. Brown, geologist, North Carolina Department of Natural 
Resources and Community Development, helped prepare this section. 


Nash County is located along the fall line that marks 
the boundary between the Piedmont Province to the 
west and the Coastal Plain Province to the east. The fall 
line is an imaginary line or zone extending through 
Salem, Nashville, and Bailey. The rocks of the Piedmont 
are relatively old (about 350 million years old), are hard, 
and are resistant to decomposition by the action of 
weathering agents. In contrast, the rocks of the Coastal 
Plain are several hundred million years younger, are 
relatively soft, and are less resistant to decomposition 
than those of the Piedmont. Alluvium, the youngest 
geologic material in the county, is along all streams and 
tributaries. These areas were built by floodwaters that 
deposited sand, silt, clay, and gravel along the stream 
channel. 

The Piedmont is underlain chiefly by various rocks of 
volcanic origin, namely ash and lava flows. This volcanic 
material was deposited in water and on dry land. It was 
buried and underwent physical and chemical changes 
and became rocks. When these rocks were exposed to 
the atmosphere, the surface was softened by wind, 
water, and other forces to a depth of several feet. This 
soft rock is called saprolite. The soils in the Piedmont 
formed from this saprolite. Some examples are 
Georgeville soils, which have a red silty clay subsoil, and 
Nason soils, which have a yellow silty clay subsoil. 
Several times in the past, the volcanic rocks were 
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intruded by igneous rocks. In Nash County, diabase and 
several kinds of granite occur. Large granitic tracts are in 
the area between Spring Hope and Castalia, near Bailey, 
and in Rocky Mount. Small tracts are scattered along the 
fall line. Diabase generally is a line of boulders on the 
surface or in the soil in areas underlain by volcanic 
rocks. In Nash County, it is not significant in terms of soil 
formation, but granites are. When granites were exposed 
to the atmosphere in the geologic past, saprolite formed. 
Soils then developed in the saprolite. Some examples of 
soils that formed from granite saprolite are Wedowee 
soils, which have a yellow clay subsoil, and Helena soils, 
which have a mottled gray and yellow clay subsoil. 

The eastern part of the county lies in the Coastal Plain 
Province. In this area, the volcanic and igneous rocks 
exposed in the western part of the county are buried 
beneath deposits of sands, silts, clays, and gravel less 
than one million years old. These deposits are a mix of 
stream and ocean sediments. When these sediments 
were exposed to the atmosphere, soils began to 
develop. Examples of soils formed in these sediments 
are Norfolk, Bonneau, Blanton, Goldsboro, and Rains 
soils. The Norfolk, Bonneau, and Blanton soils have a 
yellow sandy clay loam subsoil. Goldsboro soils have a 
mottled yellow and gray sandy clay loam subsoil, and 
Rains soils have a gray sandy clay loam subsoil. In an 
area generally north and east of Bailey, water tables 
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fluctuated between 4 and 6 feet during soil formation 
causing soil layers that contain a reddish, iron-rich 
material called plinthite to form. Dothan soils, which have 
a yellow sandy clay loam subsoil, contain plinthite. 
Widely scattered areas in the Coastal Plain Province 
contain ironstone. Nankin soils, which have a clay 
subsoil that ranges from red to yellow, are associated 
with these ironstone areas. 

Alluvial areas have not had the time required to 
develop a well defined soil. Each time high water occurs, 
new material is deposited, inhibiting soil development. 
Soils that occur in alluvial sediment generally contain 
layers of loamy, silty, and sandy material and gravel that 
have eroded from uplands. Examples of these soils are 
the Bibb and Wehadkee soils, which are gray, and 
Congaree soils, which are brown. 

Throughout geologic history, streams have meandered 
back and forth leaving one flood plain and forming 
another. These old flood plains are now terraces. The 
soil formation on these terraces can occur enduring only 
rare and brief flooding. Examples of soils on terraces in 
Nash County are the Tomotley, Altavista, and Wickham 
soils. Tomotley soils have a gray sandy clay loam 
subsoil. Altavista soils have a mottled yellow and gray 
sandy clay loam subsoil, and Wickham soils have a red 
sandy clay loam subsoil. 
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Classification of the Soils 


The system of soil classification used by the National 
Cooperative Soil Survey has six categories (73). 
Beginning with the broadest, these categories are the 
order, suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and 
series. Classification is based on soil properties 
observed in the field or inferred from those observations 
or on laboratory measurements. Table 19 shows the 
classification of the soils in the survey area. The 
categories are defined in the following paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized. The 
differences among orders reflect the dominant soil- 
forming processes and the degree of soil formation. 
Each order is identified by a word ending in so/. An 
example is Entisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order Is divided into suborders, 
primarily on the basis of properties that influence soil 
genesis and are important to plant growth or properties 
that reflect the most important variables within the 
orders. The last syllable in the name of a suborder 
indicates the order. An example is Aquent (Agu, meaning 
water, plus ent, from Entisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, 
arrangement, and degree of development of pedogenic 
horizons; soil moisture and temperature regimes; and 
base status. Each great group is identified by the name 
of a suborder and by a prefix that indicates a property of 
the soil. An example is Fluvaquents (F/uv, meaning flood 
plain deposits, plus aquent, the suborder of the Entisols 
that has an aquic moisture regime). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group has a typic subgroup. 
Other subgroups are intergrades or extragrades. The 
typic is the central concept of the great group; it is not 
necessarily the most extensive. Intergrades are 
transitions to other orders, suborders, or great groups. 
Extragrades have some properties that are not 
representative of the great group but do not indicate 
transitions to any other known kind of soil. Each 
subgroup is identified by one or more adjectives 
preceding the name of the great group. The adjective 
Typic identifies the subgroup that typifies the great 
group. An example is Typic Fluvaquents. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup on 
the basis of physical and chemical properties and other 
characteristics that affect management. Mostly the 
properties are those of horizons below plow depth where 
there is much biological activity. Among the properties 


and characteristics considered are particle-size class, 
mineral content, temperature regime, depth of the root 
zone, consistence, moisture equivalent, slope, and 
permanent cracks. A family name consists of the name 
of a subgroup preceded by terms that indicate soil 
properties. An example is coarse-loamy, siliceous, acid, 
thermic Typic Fluvaquents. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that have similar 
horizons in their profile. The horizons are similar in color, 
texture, structure, reaction, consistence, mineral and 
chemical composition, and arrangement in the profile. 
There can be some variation in the texture of the surface 
layer or of the substratum within a series. An example is 
the Bibb series, which is a member of the coarse-loamy, 
siliceous, acid, thermic Typic Fluvaquents. 


Soil Series and Their Morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the 
survey area is described. The descriptions are arranged 
in alphabetic order. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are identified for each series. The soil is 
compared with similar soils and with nearby soils of 
other series. A pedon, a small three-dimensional area of 
soil, that is typical of the series in the survey area is 
described along with the state plane coordinates (X;Y). 
The detailed description of each soil horizon follows 
standards in the So// Survey Manual (12). Many of the 
technical terms used in the descriptions are defined in 
Soil Taxonomy (13). Unless otherwise stated, colors in 
the descriptions are for moist soil. Following the pedon 
description is the range of important characteristics of 
the soils in the series. 

The map units of each soil series are described in the 
section ‘Detailed Soil Map Units.” 


Altavista Series 


The Altavista series consists of moderately well 
drained, moderately permeable soils on stream terraces. 
These soils formed in fluvial sediment. Slopes range 
from 0 to 3 percent. 

Typical pedon of Altavista sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes, rarely flooded; 7 miles south of Nashville, 1 mile 
south of Taylor’s Crossroads on State Road 1001, 2,000 
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feet west on Farm Pac Road, in a field 1,200 feet south 
of Farm Pac Road (2,295,000X; 773,000Y): 


Ap—0 to 12 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) sandy 
loam; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; many small pores; few small quartz 
gravel; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

BE—12 to 14 inches; olive yellow (2.5Y 6/6) sandy 
loam; common medium distinct yellow (10YR 7/6) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; many fine roots; common small pores; few 
small quartz gravel; medium acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Bti—14 to 22 inches; yellow (10YR 7/6) sandy clay 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine roots; few small 
pores; few distinct clay skins on faces of peds; few 
small quartz gravel; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bt2—22 to 32 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) clay 
loam; few fine distinct light gray (10OYR 7/1) mottles, 
common medium distinct yellowish red (5YR 5/8) 
mottles, and many coarse prominent red (2.5YR 
5/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine roots; common small pores; 
common distinct clay skins on faces of peds; few 
medium gravel; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bt3—32 to 44 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
clay loam; few fine prominent red (2.5YR 4/8) 
mottles, common medium prominent yellowish red 
(5YR 4/8) mottles, common fine distinct light gray 
(10YR 7/1) mottles, and common medium 
prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
few fine roots in vertical cracks; common small 
pores; common distinct clay skins on faces of peds; 
few medium gravel; few fine flakes of mica; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C—44 to 60 inches; mottled brownish yellow (10YR 6/8), 
light gray (10YR 7/1), strong brown (7.5YR 5/8), 
and yellowish red (5YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; 
massive; friable; few quartz gravel; many flakes of 
mica; very strongly acid. 


The Bt horizon ranges in thickness from 18 to 48 
inches. Mica flakes are throughout the Bt and C 
horizons. Reaction is medium acid to very strongly acid 
in the Bt horizon and very strongly acid in the C horizon. 
Some quartz gravel is in the C horizon. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 2 to 4. The texture is sandy loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 2.5Y to 7.5YR, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 4 to 8. Mottles have hue of 10YR, 
7.5YR, 5YR, or 2.5YR, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 1 
to 8. The texture is sandy clay loam or clay loam. 

The C horizon is mottled in hue of 10YR to 5YR, value 
of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 to 8. The texture is sandy 
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loam, loamy sand that has pockets of sand, or sandy 
clay loam. 


Autryville Series 


The Autryville series Consists of well drained, 
moderately rapidly permeable to moderately permeable 
soils on Coastal Plain uplands. These soils formed in 
Coastal Plain sediment. Slopes range from 0 to 6 
percent. 

Typical pedon of Autryville loamy sand, 0 to 6 percent 
slopes; about 2.8 miles north of Bailey on State Roads 
1945 and 1968; about 800 feet southeast of the 
intersection of State Roads 1945 and 1960 behind last 
row of tobacco barns in cultivated field (2,279,000X; 
745,000Y): 


Ap—O to 8 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) loamy 
sand; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
few fine and medium roots; slightly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

E—8 to 21 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) loamy 
sand; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
few fine and medium roots; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bti—21 to 38 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; many fine pores; very few faint clay skins on 
surface of sand grains; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bt2—38 to 51 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
loam; common coarse distinct light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine pores; few faint clay skins 
on surface of sand grains; few distinct clay bridges 
between sand grains; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

E’—51 to 61 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loamy 
sand; common medium distinct light gray (10YR 
7/2) mottles; weak medium granular structure; very 
friable; very strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B’t—61 to 81 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; common coarse distinct gray (10YR 6/1) 
mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; slightly sticky and slightly plastic; very 
strongly acid. 


The Bt horizon ranges in thickness from 12 to 30 
inches. The E’ horizon begins from 33 to 51 inches 
below the surface. The B’t horizon begins 40 to 61 
inches below the surface. The reaction is strongly acid or 
very strongly acid throughout except where lime has 
been added. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5, and 
chroma of 2 or 3. The texture is loamy sand. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 6, and 
chroma of 4 to 6. The texture is sand or loamy sand. 


Nash County, North Carolina 


The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 6 to 8. The texture is sandy loam. 

The E’ horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 6 to 8. The texture is loamy sand. 

The B’t horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 6 to 8; or it is mottled in hue of 10YR to 5YR, 
value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 to 8. The texture is 
sandy clay loam. 


Bibb Series 


The Bibb series consists of poorly drained, moderately 
permeable soils on flood plains. These soils formed in 
recent alluvium. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Bibb loam, frequently flooded; 1 mile 
south of Sandy Cross on North Carolina Highway 58, 1.7 
miles southwest on State Road 1815, 100 feet in woods 
south of road (2,305,000X; 772,000Y): 


O—1/2 to 0 inch; thin layer of fresh leaves, twigs, partly 
decomposed leaves and twigs. 

A1—0 to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loam; 
weak medium granular structure; friable; many fine 
and medium roots; many small and medium pores; 
very strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A2—7 to 11 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
sandy loam; common medium distinct light gray 
(10YR 6/1) mottles; weak medium granular 
structure; friable; common fine roots; many small 
and medium pores; very strongly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Cg1—11 to 22 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) sandy loam; 
common medium distinct light gray (10YR 6/1) 
mottles and common fine prominent reddish brown 
(5YR 4/4) mottles; massive; very friable; few fine 
roots; strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Cg2—22 to 28 inches; light gray (10YR 6/1) sandy loam; 
massive; common medium distinct reddish brown 
(5YR 4/4) mottles and few medium faint gray (10YR 
5/1) mottles; massive; very friable; few fine roots; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Cg3—28 to 42 inches; light gray (10YR 6/1) sandy loam; 
massive; common medium prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles; very friable; few fine roots; 
many medium pores; few small rounded gravel; very 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Cg4—42 to 60 inches; mottled light gray (10YR 6/1), 
greenish gray (5BG 5/1), white (N 8/0), and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt loam; massive; few 
fine roots; common small and medium pores; few 
small rounded quartz gravel; very strongly acid. 


The Bibb soils are very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 to 5, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. Mottles have hue of 10YR, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 1 to 6. Where the value is less than 
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4, the A horizon is less than 6 inches thick. The texture 
is loam or sandy loam. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 5Y to 10YR, value of 3 to 
6, and chroma of 1 or 2; it is neutral and has value of 3 
to 6; or it is mottled in hue of 5YR to 5BG, value of 4 to 
7, and chroma of 1 to 8. When mottled, it can also have 
neutral colors that have value of 3 to 6. The texture is 
sandy loam, silt loam, loamy sand, or sand. 


Blanton Series 


The Blanton series consists of moderately well 
drained, moderately permeable soils on Coastal Plain 
uplands. These soils formed in Coastal Plain sediment. 
Slopes are 0 to 6 percent. 

Typical pedon of Blanton loamy sand, 0 to 6 percent 
slopes; 2 miles south of Sandy Cross, 0.3 mile west of 
the intersection of North Carolina Highway 58 and State 
Road 1934, in woods 500 feet north of State Road 1934 
(2,311,000X; 774,000Y): 


O1—5 to 3 inches; undecomposed forest litter. 

O2—3 to 0 inches; decomposed forest litter and root 
mat. 

A—0 to 9 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) loamy sand; weak 
medium granular structure; very friable; many fine 
and medium roots; many small pores; extremely 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E1—9 to 39 inches; yellow (1O0YR 7/6) loamy sand; 
common coarse faint brown (10YR 5/3) mottles and 
few fine distinct reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8) mottles; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; many 
fine and medium roots; many small and medium 
pores; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E2—39 to 49 inches; pale yellow (2.5Y 7/4) loamy sand; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable, slightly 
brittle in places; few fine roots; few small pores; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bti—49 to 78 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; few fine distinct yellowish red (5YR 5/8) 
mottles and common fine distinct yellow (10YR 7/8) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; few small pores; common 
distinct clay skins on surface of sand grains; few 
distinct clay bridges between sand grains; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt2—78 to 85 inches; mottled reddish yellow (7.5YR 
6/8), dark brown (7.5YR 4/2), light gray (10YR 7/2), 
yellow (10YR 7/8), and yellowish red (5YR 5/6) 
sandy clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; few small pores; 
common distinct clay skins on surface of sand 
grains; few distinct clay bridges between sand 
grains; very strongly acid. 


The Bt horizon ranges in thickness from 17 to 25 
inches and begins at a depth of 44 to 60 inches. The 
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reaction of the Bt horizon is very strongly acid or 
extremely acid. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 2 or 3. The texture is loamy sand or sand. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR to 2.5Y, value of 6 or 
7, and chroma of 3 to 6. It has mottles in hue of 10YR 
and 7.5YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 3 to 8. The 
texture is loamy sand or sand. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 5 
and 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. It has mottles in hue of 
10YR to 2.5YR, value of 4 to 8, and chroma of 2 to 8. 
The texture is sandy loam or sandy clay loam. 


Bonneau Series 


The Bonneau series consists of well drained, 
moderately permeable soils on Coastal Plain uplands. 
These soils formed in Coastal Plain sediment. Slopes 
range from 0 to 4 percent. 

Typical pedon of Bonneau loamy sand, 0 to 4 percent 
slopes; 0.6 mile west of Sandy Cross on State Road 
1717, in a field 400 feet north of State Road 1717 
(2,309,000X; 783,000Y): 


Ap—0 to 14 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) loamy sand; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; many small pores; mildly alkaline; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

E—14 to 35 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) loamy 
sand; common coarse faint yellow (10YR 7/6) 
mottles; massive; very friable; few fine roots; many 
small pores; mildly alkaline; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Bti1—35 to 38 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; very friable; many small pores; few distinct 
clay skins on surface of sand grains; very strongly 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bt2—38 to 50 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; few fine faint very pale brown motties and 
common fine distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; many small pores; common distinct 
clay skins on surface of sand grains; few faint clay 
bridges between sand grains; very strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Bt3—50 to 62 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; common fine distinct light gray (10YR 
7/2) mottles and common fine distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; many small pores; common 
distinct clay skins on surface of sand grains; few 
faint clay bridges between sand grains; very strongly 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bt4—62 to 78 inches; mottled red (2.5YR 4/8), light gray 
(10YR 7/2), strong brown (7.5YR 5/8), and very 
pale brown (10YR 7/4) sandy clay loam; pockets of 
sandy loam; moderate medium angular blocky 
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structure; friable; many small pores; common distinct 
clay skins on surface of sand grains; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

BCg—78 to 93 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) sandy clay 
loam; common coarse faint brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6) mottles and common coarse prominent red 
(2.5YR 5/8) mottles; massive; friable; many small 
pores; very strongly acid. 


The Bt horizon begins between 20 and 40 inches 
below the surface and ranges in thickness from 20 to 45 
inches. Reaction is mildly alkaline to very strongly acid in 
the A and E horizons and strongly acid or very strongly 
acid in the Bt and BCg horizons. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma of 2 or 3. The texture is loamy sand. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 3 or 4. The texture is loamy sand. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 3 to 8; or it is mottled in hue of 
10YR to 2.5YR, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 2 to 8. 
The texture is generally sandy clay loam, but in some 
pedons the Bt1 horizon is sandy loam. 

The BCg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, 
and chroma of 2. It has mottles in hue of 10YR to 
2.5YR, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 4 to 8. The texture 
is sandy loam or sandy clay loam. 


Congaree Series 


The Congaree series consists of well drained, 
moderately permeable soils on flood plains. These soils 
formed in recent alluvium. Slopes are less than 2 
percent. 

Typical pedon of Congaree fine sandy loam, frequently 
flooded; 3 miles north of Aventon from the intersection 
of State Road 1506 and 1505, 0.8 mile northwest on 
State Road 1505, 1 mile north on a farm road, in woods 
150 yards north of end of farm road and 100 feet south 
of Fishing Creek (2,312,000X; 889,000Y): 


O—1 to 0 inch; decomposed and undecomposed forest 
litter. 

A—0 to 5 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
fine sandy loam; moderate medium granular 
structure; very friable; many fine, medium, and 
coarse roots; common fine flakes of mica; medium 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

C1—5 to 8 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy loam; 
massive; very friable; many fine and medium roots; 
many small pores; common fine flakes of mica; 
medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C2—8 to 17 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy loam; 
common fine distinct very pale brown (10YR 7/4) 
mottles; massive; friable; slightly brittle in places; 
many fine and medium roots; common small pores; 
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common fine flakes of mica; medium acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

C3—17 to 29 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
fine sandy loam; few fine faint brown mottles; 
massive; friable; common fine roots; many small 
pores; few fine flakes of mica; strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

C4—29 to 35 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) fine 
sandy loam; common fine faint very pale brown 
mottles and few fine distinct dark brown (10YR 3/3) 
mottles; massive; friable; few fine roots; many small 
pores; few fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

C5—35 to 92 inches; mottled dark brown (10YR 3/3), 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), and light gray (10YR 
7/2) fine sandy loam; massive; very friable; few fine 
roots in upper 5 inches; many small pores; common 
fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid. 


The Congaree soil is very strongly acid to neutral 
throughout. Mica flakes are common throughout the 
profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR and 7.5YR, value of 3 
or 4, and chroma of 2 through 4. It is 4 to 7 inches thick. 
The texture is fine sandy loam, sandy loam, or loamy 
sand. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 3 
to 6, and chroma of 3 to 6. It has mottles in hue of 10YR 
or 7.5YR, value of 3 to 7, and chroma of 2 to 8. It is fine 
sandy loam, sandy loam, or loam. 


Dothan Series 


The Dothan series consists of well drained, moderately 
permeable soils on Coastal Plain uplands. These soils 
formed in Coastal Plain sediment. Slopes range from 0 
to 3 percent. 

Typical pedon of Dothan loamy sand, 0 to 3 percent 
slopes; 1 mile east of Bailey, 700 feet east of the 
intersection of U.S. Highway 264A and State Road 1961, 
in a field 300 feet north of U.S. Highway 264A 
(2,267,000X; 738,000Y): 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) loamy sand; single 
grained; loose; many small roots; strongly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

E1—8 to 12 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) loamy 
sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; many small pores; strongly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

E2—12 to 16 inches; yellow (10YR 7/6) loamy sand; few 
medium distinct dark gray (10YR 4/1) mottles and 
few fine faint very pale brown mottles; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; few fine roots; many 
small pores; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bti—16 to 29 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; many small pores; 
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few faint clay skins on surface of sand grains; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt2—29 to 48 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
clay loam; few medium prominent red (10R 4/8) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; many small pores; 5 to 15 
percent, by volume, plinthite nodules; few distinct 
discontinuous clay skins on faces of peds; few faint 
clay skins on surface of sand grains; very strongly 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Btvi—48 to 56 inches; mottled red (10R 4/8), yellowish 
red (5YR 4/8), strong brown (7.5YR 5/8), and very 
pale brown (10YR 7/4) sandy clay loam; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 5 to 15 
percent, by volume, plinthite nodules; few distinct 
discontinuous clay skins on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Btv2—56 to 84 inches; mottled yellow (10YR 7/6), red 
(2.5YR 5/8), weak red (10OR 4/4), brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6), red (10R 4/8), and white (10YR 8/2) 
sandy clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few distinct discontinuous clay skins 
on faces of peds; 5 to 15 percent, by volume, 
plinthite nodules; very strongly acid. 


The combined thickness of the Bt and Btv horizons 
ranges from 45 to more than 70 inches. The depth to 
the horizon containing more than 5 percent plinthite is 29 
to 48 inches. Reaction is strongly acid to slightly acid in 
the A horizon, strongly acid in the E horizon, and 
strongly acid to very strongly acid in the Bt and Btv 
horizons. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 2 or 3. The texture is loamy sand. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 7, and 
chroma of 3 to 8. The texture is loamy sand or sandy 
loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 6 to 8. The texture is sandy clay loam. 

The Btv horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 6 to 8; or it is mottled in hue of 10YR to 10R, 
value of 4 to 8, and chroma of 1 to 8. The texture is 
sandy clay loam. 


Faceville Series 


The Faceville series consists of well drained, 
moderately permeable soils on Coastal Plain uplands. 
These soils formed in Coastal Plain sediment. Slope 
ranges from 1 to 6 percent. 

Typical pedon of Faceville sandy loam, 1 to 6 percent 
slopes; 0.5 mile west of Samaria from the intersection of 
North Carolina Highway 97 and State Road 1151, 0.2 
mile east on North Carolina Highway 97, in a field 200 
feet south of the highway (2,240,000X; 768,000Y): 
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Ap—0 to 10 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loamy 
sand; massive; very friable; common fine roots; few 
small quartz gravel; medium acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Bt1—10 to 19 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; common medium distinct light yellowish 
brown (10YR 6/4) mottles; weak fine subangular 
blocky structure; friable; common fine roots; few 
small pores; common faint clay skins on surface of 
sand grains; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt2—19 to 28 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) clay; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
common fine roots; few small pores; common 
distinct discontinuous clay skins on faces of peds; 
few small quartz gravel; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bt3—28 to 52 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) clay; few coarse 
prominent brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few 
small and medium pores; common distinct 
discontinuous clay skins on faces of peds; few small 
quartz gravel; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bt4—52 to 70 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) clay; few coarse 
prominent brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles and 
common medium distinct yellowish red (5YR 5/8) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm; common small pores; common distinct 
discontinuous clay skins on faces of peds; few small 
quartz gravel; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

BC1—70 to 83 inches; red (2.5YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; 
common medium prominent brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few small quartz gravel; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

BC2—83 to 93 inches; red (2.5YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; 
many coarse prominent brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few small gravel; very strongly acid. 


The Bt horizon ranges in thickness from 46 to 66 
inches. Reaction is strongly acid to slightly acid in the A 
horizon and very strongly acid or strongly acid in the Bt 
and BC horizons. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 3 or 4. The texture is loamy sand. 

The Bt horizon has hue 2.5YR or 5YR, value of 4 or 5, 
and chroma of 6 to 8. It has mottles in hue of 10YR to 
2.5YR, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 6 to 8. The texture 
is sandy clay loam, clay, or clay loam. 

The BC horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 10R, value of 3 
to 5, and chroma of 6 to 8. It has mottles in hue of 10YR 
or 7.5YR, value of 6 to 8, and chroma of 6 to 8. The 
texture is clay loam or sandy clay loam. 
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Georgeville Series 


The Georgeville series consists of well drained, 
moderately permeable soils on upland ridges and side 
slopes of the Piedmont region. These soils formed in 
residuum weathered from fine grained rocks, such as 
argillites, felsic tuffs, and felsic crystalline tuffs. Slopes 
range from 2 to 25 percent. 

Typical pedon of Georgeville loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes; 13 miles north of Nashville, 1.1 miles east of 
Franklin County line on State Road 1401, 20 feet into 
woods north of State Road 1401 (2,290,000X; 
877,000Y): 


O—3 to 0 inches; undecomposed and partly 
decomposed forest litter. 

Ap—0 to 6 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) loam; weak coarse 
granular structure; friable; common fine and medium 
roots; common small pores; few quartz gravel up to 
3 inches in diameter; strongly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Bti—6 to 11 inches; red (10R 4/6) silty clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common fine and medium roots; many small 
pores; common distinct discontinuous clay skins on 
vertical faces of peds; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. | 

Bt2—11 to 32 inches; red (10R 4/6) silty clay; strong 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; common 
to few fine roots decreasing in number with depth; 
many small pores; common distinct clay skins on 
faces of peds; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt3—32 to 38 inches; red (10R 4/6) silty clay loam; few 
fine prominent reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/6) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; few small pores; common 
distinct clay skins on faces of peds; strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

BC—38 to 62 inches; red (10R 4/6) silt loam; common 
medium prominent reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/6) 
mottles and common fine faint weak red mottles; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common distinct discontinuous clay skins in root 
channels; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C—62 to 78 inches; weak red (10R 5/3) silt loam; 
common medium prominent reddish yellow (7.5YR 
6/6) mottles; massive; very friable; very strongly 
acid. 


The clayey part of the Bt horizon ranges in thickness 
from 28 to 48 inches. Reaction is strongly acid or 
medium acid in the A horizon, strongly acid or very 
strongly acid in the Bt horizon, and very strongly acid in 
the BC and C horizons. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR to 2.5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 2 to 8. The texture is loam or 
gravelly loam. 
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The Bt horizon has hue of 5YR to 10R, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 6 to 8. It has mottles in hue of 10YR to 
5YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 6 to 8. The texture 
is clay, silty clay, or clay loam. 

The C horizon has hue of 10R to 10YR, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 3 to 8, and commonly has mottles in 
shades of brown, yellow, gray, or red. In some pedons, it 
is mottled in shades of brown, yellow, gray, or red. The 
texture is silt loam, loam, or fine sandy loam. 


Goldsboro Series 


The Goldsboro series consists of moderately well 
drained, moderately permeable soils on Coastal Plain 
uplands. These soils formed in Coastal Plain sediment. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Goldsboro fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; 1 mile west of Hickory from the 
intersection of State Road 1501 and 1500, 0.3 mile west 
on State Road 1500, in a field 200 feet south of the road 
(2,350,000X; 867,000Y): 


Ap—0 to 10 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak medium granular structure; very 
friable; many fine roots; many small pores; mildly 
alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bti—10 to 19 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
sandy clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine roots; many small 
pores; few faint clay skins on surface of sand grains; 
neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt2—19 to 28 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
sandy clay loam; few fine distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/8) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; common fine roots; many 
small pores; common distinct discontinuous clay 
skins on faces of peds; few fine clay skins and 
bridging on surface of sand grains and between 
sand grains; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt83—28 to 35 inches; mottled light gray (10YR 7/2), 
pale yellow (2.5Y 7/4), yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), 
and red (2.5YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine 
roots; many small pores; common distinct 
discontinuous clay skins on faces of peds; few fine 
clay skins and bridging on surface of sand grains 
and between sand grains; very strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Bt4—35 to 62 inches; mottled light gray (10YR 7/2), 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/6), yellowish red (5YR 
5/8), and red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; many small and few medium pores; common 
distinct discontinuous clay skins on faces of peds; 
very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

BC—62 to 93 inches; coarsely mottled yellow (10YR 
7/8), light gray (10YR 7/2), red (10YR 4/8), and 
yellowish red (5YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; pockets of 
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sandy loam; moderate medium and coarse 
subangular blocky structure; friable; many small and 
medium pores; very strongly acid. 


The Bt horizon ranges in thickness from 40 to 52 
inches. Reaction is mildly alkaline to slightly acid in the A 
horizon and strongly acid or very strongly acid in the Bt 
and BC horizons. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. The texture is fine sandy loam. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 10YR to 
2.5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. The lower 
part is mottled in hue of 2.5Y to 2.5YR, value of 4 to 7, 
and chroma of 1 to 8. The texture is sandy clay loam. 


Gritney Series 


The Gritney series consists of moderately well drained, 
moderately slowly permeable to slowly permeable soils 
on Coastal Plain ridges and side slopes. These soils 
formed in Coastal Plain sediment. Slopes range from 2 
to 10 percent. 

Typical pedon of Gritney sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes; 1 mile east of West Mount from the intersection 
of State Road 1717 and 1544 on State Road 1717, 500 
feet on a farm road, in a field 50 feet south of old house 
(2,341,000X; 790,000Y): 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) sandy loam; weak 
medium granular structure; very friable; many fine 
roots; many small pores; moderately alkaline; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Bti—7 to 14 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; few fine distinct yellowish red (5YR 5/8) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine roots; many small 
pores; common distinct clay skins on faces of peds; 
very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt2—14 to 21 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay; 
few fine prominent light gray (10YR 7/2) mottles, 
few fine distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles, 
and common fine prominent red (2.5YR 4/8) 
mottles; moderate medium angular blocky structure; 
firm; few fine roots; common distinct discontinuous 
clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bt3—21 to 30 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), red (2.5YR 4/8), 
and light gray (10YR 7/1) clay; moderate medium 
angular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; 
common distinct clay skins on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt4—30 to 53 inches; coarsely mottled yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/8), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), red (2.5YR 
4/8), and light gray (10YR 7/1) clay, moderate 
medium angular blocky structure; very firm; common 
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distinct clay skins on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

BC—53 to 60 inches; coarsely mottled light gray (10YR 
7/1), yellow (10YR 7/6), reddish yellow (7.5YR 7/8), 
and red (2.5YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few flakes of 
mica; very strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

C—60 to 80 inches; mottled reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8) 
and white (10YR 8/1) sandy loam; massive; very 
friable; few flakes of mica; very strongly acid. 


The Bt horizon ranges in thickness from 20 to 46 
inches. Reaction is moderately alkaline to very strongly 
acid in the A horizon, very strongly acid or strongly acid 
in the Bt horizon, and very strongly acid in the C horizon. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. The texture is sandy loam. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, 
7.5YR, or 5YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 6 to 8. 
The lower part is mottled in hue of 10YR to 2.5YR, value 
of 4 to 7, and chroma of 1 to 8. The texture throughout 
the Bt horizon is clay, sandy clay, clay loam, or sandy 
Clay loam. 

The C horizon is mottled in hue of 10YR to 2.5YR, 
value of 4 to 8, and chroma of 1 to 8. The texture is 
sandy loam or loamy sand. Mica flakes are common. 


Helena Series 


The Helena series consists of moderately well drained, 
slowly permeable soils in depressions, on toe slopes, 
and in draws on uplands of the Piedmont. These soils 
formed in residuum weathered from felsic intrusive rocks. 
Slopes range from 2 to 6 percent. 

Typical pedon of Helena coarse sandy loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes; 1.2 miles southwest of Matthews 
Crossroads on State Road 1310, 0.2 mile southeast on a 
farm path to cutover woods 20 feet north of the path 
(2,280,000X; 837,000Y): 


O—1 to 0 inch; undecomposed and decomposed leaves, 
needles, and twigs. 

A—0 to 3 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) coarse 
sandy loam; weak medium granular structure; very 
friable; many fine and medium roots; many small 
pores; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E—3 to 18 inches; light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) 
coarse sandy loam; weak medium granular structure; 
very friable; many fine and medium roots; many 
small pores; strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bti—18 to 21 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; few fine prominent yellowish red (5YR 
4/8) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine and medium roots; 
many small pores; few distinct discontinuous clay 
skins on faces of peds; strongly acid; abrupt broken 
boundary. 
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Bt2—21 to 31 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) clay 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine and medium roots; 
common small pores; common distinct 
discontinuous clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt3—31 to 37 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay; 
few fine distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles, 
common medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/8) 
mottles, and few medium prominent light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine and 
medium roots; common distinct clay skins on the 
faces of peds; few fine flakes of mica; very strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Btg—37 to 48 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) clay; 
common coarse prominent yellow (10YR 7/8) and 
red (10R 4/8) mottles; strong medium subangular 
blocky structure; very firm; few fine and medium 
roots; common prominent yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4) clay skins on faces of peds; few fine flakes of 
mica; very strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

C—48 to 68 inches; coarsely mottled light gray (10YR 
7/2), brownish yellow (10YR 6/6), dark bluish gray 
(5B 4/1), and red (10R 4/8) sandy loam saprolite; 
massive; firm in places, friable when broken; few 
distinct clay skins in vertical cracks; common flakes 
of mica; very strongly acid. 


The Bt horizon ranges in thickness from 17 to 36 
inches. Saprolite begins 30 to 48 inches below the 
surface. Mica flakes are common below the A horizon. 
Reaction is neutral to very strongly acid in the A horizon, 
strongly acid or very strongly acid in the Bt horizon, and 
very strongly acid in the C horizon. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 2 or 3. The texture is coarse sandy loam. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 6 or 
7, and chroma of 2 to 4. The texture is coarse sandy 
loam. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, 
value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 3 to 8. The lower part has 
color value similar to the upper part and chroma of 2 to 
8. The Bt horizon has mottles in hue of 2.5Y to 2.5YR, 
value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 1 to 8. The texture is 
sandy clay loam, clay loam, sandy loam, sandy clay, or 
Clay. 

The C horizon is mottled in hue of 2.5Y to 10R and 
5B, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 1 to 8. The texture is 
sandy loam or coarse sandy loam. 


Meggett Series 


The Meggett series consists of poorly drained, slowly 
permeable soils on flood plains. These soils formed in 
Coastal Plain sediment. Slopes range from 0 to 2 
percent. 


Nash County, North Carolina 


Typical pedon of Meggett loam, frequently flooded; 1.5 
miles north of Battleboro on U.S. Highway 301, 100 feet 
in woods west of highway (2,370,000X; 848,000Y): 


O—2 to 0 inches; undecomposed and partly 
decomposed forest litter. 

A—O to 6 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) loam; weak 
medium granular structure; very friable; many 
medium roots; very strongly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Btgi—6 to 12 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
clay loam; common medium distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles; strong medium angular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; common small 
pores; many prominent clay skins on faces of peds; 
very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btg2—12 to 27 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
clay loam; common medium prominent yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles and few fine prominent 
red (2.5YR 4/8) mottles; strong medium angular 
blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; few small 
pores; many distinct clay skins on faces of peds; 
very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Btg3—27 to 44 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles and common medium prominent red 
(2.5YR 5/8) mottles; strong medium angular blocky 
structure; very firm; few fine roots; few small pores; 
many distinct clay skins on faces of peds; few small 
calcium carbonate concretions; moderately alkaline; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Btg4—44 to 65 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
clay loam; common medium prominent yellowish red 
(5YR 5/6) mottles and few fine prominent dark 
reddish brown (5YR 3/2) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; few 
small pores; common distinct discontinuous clay 
skins on vertical faces of peds; few fine flakes of 
mica; moderately alkaline. 


The Btg horizon ranges in thickness from 35 to 59 
inches. Reaction is very strongly acid to slightly acid in 
the A horizon and upper part of the Btg horizon and 
moderately alkaline in the lower part of the Btg horizon. 
Calcium concretions are in the lower part of the Btg 
horizon. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. In some pedons, it has mottles in hue 
of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 2 to 8. 
The texture is loam. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in hue of 10YR to 2.5YR 
and 5BG, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 1 to 8. The 
texture is clay loam or clay. 
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Nankin Series 


The Nankin series consists of well drained, moderately 
slowly permeable soils on Coastal Plain ridges and side 
slopes. These soils formed in marine sediment. Slopes 
range from 2 to 10 percent. 

Typical pedon of Nankin sandy loam, 2 to 10 percent 
slopes; 8 miles north of Nashville, 0.6 mile east of 
Taylor’s Store on State Road 1418, 0.3 mile north of 
State Road 1418 on a farm road, in a field 25 feet west 
of the farm road (2,303,000X; 856,000Y): 


Ap—0 to 4 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; common gravel-size ironstone fragments; 
medium acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bti—4 to 12 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
few fine roots; many small pores; common distinct 
clay skins in vertical cracks; few ironstone 
fragments; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt2—12 to 27 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/8) clay loam; 
few fine prominent yellow (10YR 7/8) mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine 
roots; common small and medium pores; common 
distinct skins on faces of peds; few faint clay skins 
on surface of sand grains; common ironstone 
fragments; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

BC—27 to 45 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/8) sandy clay 
loam; common medium distinct brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/8) mottles and common coarse distinct red 
(2.5YR 4/8) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; firm and slightly brittle; few pores; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C—45 to 60 inches; mottled yellowish red (5YR 4/8), 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/8), red (2.5YR 4/8), and 
very pale brown (10YR 7/4) sandy loam; massive; 
firm and brittle in place, friable when broken; few 
pores; very strongly acid. 


The Bt horizon ranges in thickness from 20 to 34 
inches. The A and B horizons contain few to many 
ironstone concretions. Reaction is medium acid or 
strongly acid in the A horizon and strongly acid or very 
strongly acid in the B and C horizons. 

The A horizon has hue of 1O0YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. The texture is sandy loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR to 2.5YR, value of 4 
to 6, and chroma of 6 to 8. It has mottles in hue of 10YR 
to 5YR, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 4 to 8. The 
texture is clay loam or sandy clay. 

The C horizon is mottled in hue of 10YR to 2.5YR, 
value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 1 to 8. The texture is 
sandy loam and sandy clay loam. 
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Nason Series 


The Nason series consists of well drained, moderately 
permeable soils on ridges and side slopes of uplands. 
These soils formed in residuum weathered from fine 
grained rocks, such as argillites, felsic tuffs, and felsic 
crystalline tuffs. Slopes range from 2 to 10 percent. 

Typical pedon of Nason loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes; 9 
miles north of Nashville, 0.4 mile south of Taylor's Store 
on State Road 1004, 0.9 mile southwest on State Road 
1413, 0.3 mile southwest on a path, in cutover and 
burned woods 150 feet southeast of path (2,296,000X; 
846,000Y): 


O—1/4 to 0 inch; disintegrated roots; twigs and leaves. 

A—O0 to 5 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) loam; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
many small pores; medium acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

Bti—5 to 8 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) clay loam; 
few fine distinct red (2.5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine and medium roots; many small and 
medium pores; few distinct clay skins on faces of 
peds; strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bt2—8 to 13 inches; reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8) silty 
clay loam; strong medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common medium roots; common 
medium pores; common distinct clay skins on faces 
of peds; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt8—13 to 21 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) silty clay; 
strong medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine and medium roots; few small pores; 
common distinct clay skins on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt4—21 to 27 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8) silty clay; 
common fine distinct red (2.5YR 5/6) mottles and 
few fine distinct reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8) mottles; 
strong medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; few small pores; common distinct 
clay skins on faces of peds; extremely acid; abrupt 
wavy boundary. 

BC—27 to 36 inches; mottled yellowish red (5YR 5/8) 
and reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8) silty clay loam; weak 
coarse subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine 
roots; few distinct discontinuous clay skins in vertical 
cracks; few small fragments of disintegrated argillite; 
extremely acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—36 to 60 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/8), reddish 
yellow (7.5YR 6/8), and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
saprolite that crushes to silt loam; massive; many 
small fragments of disintegrated argillite; extremely 
acid. 


The Bt horizon ranges in thickness from 19 to 31 
inches. The depth to saprolite is 28 to 50 inches below 
the surface. Reaction is medium acid to very strongly 
acid in the A horizon, strongly acid to extremely acid in 
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the Bt horizon, and very strongly acid or extremely acid 
in the C horizon. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 2 or 3. The texture is loam or sandy loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR to 5YR, value of 5 or 
6, and chroma of 6 to 8. It has mottles in hue of 10YR to 
2.5YR, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 4 to 8. The texture 
is clay loam, silty clay, or silty clay loam. 

The C horizon is saprolite that crushes to silt loam. It 
has hue of 10YR to 2.5YR, value of 3 to 8, and chroma 
of 1 to 8. 


Norfolk Series 


The Norfolk series consists of well drained, moderately 
permeable soils on uplands of the Coastal Plain. These 
soils formed in Coastal Plain sediment. Slopes range 
from 0 to 8 percent. 

Typical pedon of Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes; 6.5 miles south of Nashville from the intersection 
of State Road 1923 and 1925, 1,500 feet west on State 
Road 1923, in a field 400 feet north of State Road 1923 
(2,290,000X; 783,000Y): 


Ap—0 to 10 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) loamy 
sand; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
many small roots; many small pores; moderately 
alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

E—10 to 19 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) sandy 
loam; common fine faint yellow mottles; weak 
medium granular structure; very friable; few small 
roots; many small pores; mildly alkaline; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bti—19 to 24 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few small roots; many small pores; 
few distinct discontinuous clay skins on faces of 
peds; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt2—24 to 58 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
clay loam; many medium prominent yellowish red 
(5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; many small pores; few distinct 
discontinuous clay skins on faces of peds; few faint 
clay skins on surfaces of sand grains; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt83—58 to 64 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
clay loam; few fine distinct very pale brown (10YR 
7/3) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; many small pores; few distinct 
discontinuous clay skins on faces of peds; few faint 
clay skins on surfaces of sand grains; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

BC—64 to 82 inches; mottled brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6), yellow (10YR 7/6), red (2.5YR 5/8), and gray 
(10YR 7/2) sandy loam; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; many small pores; very strongly 
acid. 


Nash County, North Carolina 


The Bt horizon ranges in thickness from 42 to 60 
inches. Reaction is moderately alkaline to strongly acid 
in the Ap and E horizons and very strongly acid or 
strongly acid in the Bt and BC horizons. 

The Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. The texture is loamy sand or sandy 
loam. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 6 or 
7, and chroma of 3 to 6. The texture is loamy sand or 
sandy loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 6 to 8. It has mottles in hue of 10YR 
to 2.5YR, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 3 to 8. The 
texture is sandy clay loam. 


Rains Series 


The Rains series consists of poorly drained, 
moderately permeable soils on Coastal Plain uplands. 
These soils formed in Coastal Plain sediment. Slopes 
range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Rains fine sandy loam; 2.4 miles 
north of Dortches on State Road 1527, 100 feet in 
woods west of State Road 1527 (2,340,000X; 838,000Y): 


O—2 to 0 inches; undecomposed and partly 
decomposed leaves and twigs. 

A—O to 6 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) fine sandy 
loam; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
many fine and medium roots; strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

E—6 to 11 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) sandy 
loam; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
common fine roots; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

BE—11 to 14 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
sandy loam; common medium distinct brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles; weak coarse subangular 
blocky structure; very friable; common fine roots; 
many medium pores; few faint clay bridges between 
sand grains; strongly acid; clear irregular boundary. 

Btgi—14 to 19 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay 
loam; common medium distinct brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/8) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; common fine roots; many 
medium pores; few distinct discontinuous clay skins 
on faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Btg2—19 to 34 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay 
loam; common medium distinct brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/8) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; common 
medium pores; few distinct discontinuous clay skins 
on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Btg3—34 to 48 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay 
loam; common coarse distinct brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/8) mottles and few medium distinct 
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yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 
many medium and large pores; few distinct clay 
skins on faces of peds; few faint clay skins on 
surface of sand grains; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Btg4—48 to 85 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay; 
common medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 
6/8) mottles, few medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles, and few fine prominent strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; few 
small pores; common distinct discontinuous clay 
skins on faces of peds; few faint clay skins on 
surface of sand grains; very strongly acid. 


The Bt horizon is more than 50 inches thick. Reaction 
is medium acid to very strongly acid in the A horizon and 
very strongly acid or strongly acid throughout the rest of 
the profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. The texture is fine sandy loam or 
sandy loam. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 1 to 4. It has mottles in hue of 10YR, value of 
4 to 7, and chroma of 4 to 8. The texture is sandy loam, 
fine sandy loam, or loamy sand. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in hue of 10YR to 
2.5YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 1 to 8. The texture 
is sandy clay loam or sandy clay. 


Tomotley Series 


The Tomotley series consists of poorly drained, 
moderately permeable soils on stream terraces. These 
soils formed in fluvial sediment. Slopes range from 0 to 2 
percent. 

Typical pedon of Tomotley fine sandy loam, rarely 
flooded; 4 miles north of Middlesex, 0.6 mile north of 
North Carolina Highway 97 on State Road 1150, in 
woods 250 feet north of Turkey Creek and 150 feet west 
of State Road 1150 (2,231,000X; 766,000Y): 


O—2 to 0 inches; undecomposed forest litter. 

A—O to 5 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sandy loam; moderate medium granular structure; 
very friable; many fine and medium roots; many 
small and medium pores; strongly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

E—5 to 7 inches; light gray (1O0YR 6/1) fine sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
common fine and medium roots; common small 
pores; strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Btg1—7 to 24 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) sandy clay 
loam; many coarse faint gray (10YR 6/1) mottles 
and many coarse distinct brownish yellow (10YR 
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6/6) mottles; few pockets of sandy clay; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine 
roots; common small pores; few distinct clay skins 
on vertical faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Btg2—24 to 37 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay 
loam; common medium distinct brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6) mottles; few pockets of sandy clay; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; few small pores; few distinct 
clay skins on vertical faces of peds; few small flakes 
of mica; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Btg3—37 to 53 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay 
loam; few fine faint light gray mottles, common 
medium distinct light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) mottles, 
and common medium distinct brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6) mottles; few pockets of sandy clay; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; few small pores; few distinct clay 
skins on vertical faces of peds; few small flakes of 
mica; very strongly acid; clear irregular boundary. 

BCg—53 to 70 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy loam; few 
fine faint white mottles; massive; friable; few fine 
roots; few small pores; few distinct discontinuous 
clay skins in vertical cracks; few fine flakes of mica; 
extremely acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Cg—70 to 80 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sand; single 
grained; loose; extremely acid. 


The Btg horizon ranges in thickness from 24 to 46 
inches. Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid in 
the A and E horizons and strongly acid to extremely acid 
in the Btg and Cg horizons. Mica flakes are in the lower 
part of the Btg horizon and in the Cg horizon. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. The texture is fine sandy loam. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 6 or 7, and 
chroma of 1 to 4. The texture is fine sandy loam, sandy 
loam, or loamy sand. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 6 or 7, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in hue of 10YR and 
2.5Y, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 to 6. The texture 
is commonly sandy clay loam but ranges to clay loam or 
fine sandy loam. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 6 or 7, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. Some pedons have mottles in hue of 
10YR and 2.5Y, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 to 8. 
The texture of the Cg horizon is sand, loamy sand, or 
sandy loam. 


Wedowee Series 


The Wedowee series consists of well drained, 
moderately permeable soils on ridges and side slopes of 
Piedmont uplands. These soils formed in residuum 
weathered from felsic intrusive rock. Slopes range from 2 
to 10 percent. 
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Typical pedon of Wedowee coarse sandy loam, 2 to 6 
percent slope; 0.2 mile southeast of Lancaster's 
Crossroad on State Road 1321, 0.4 mile south on a farm 
road to tobacco barn, in a field 100 feet southeast of the 
barn (2,270,000X; 840,000Y): 


Ap—0 to 10 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) coarse sandy 
loam; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; many small pores; medium acid; 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

E—10 to 13 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) coarse 
sandy loam; moderate medium granular structure; 
friable; few fine roots; many small pores; strongly 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bt1—13 to 25 inches; reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8) clay; 
few fine prominent red (2.5YR 4/8) mottles and 
common coarse distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine roots; common small pores; 
common distinct clay skins on faces of peds; 
common fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Bt2—25 to 34 inches; yellowish red (7.5YR 6/8) clay; 
common fine prominent red (2.5YR 4/8) mottles and 
few fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
few small roots; common small pores; many 
prominent clay skins on faces of peds; common fine 
flakes of mica; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

BC—34 to 39 inches; mottled red (2.5YR 4/6), strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6), yellow (10YR 7/8), and white 
(10YR 8/2) clay loam; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few distinct discontinuous 
clay skins on vertical cracks; common fine flakes of 
mica; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C—39 to 63 inches; mottled red (2.5YR 4/8), white 
(10YR 8/2), yellow (10YR 7/8), and brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/8) sandy clay loam; massive; friable; many 
fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid. 


The Bt horizon ranges in thickness from 11 to 24 
inches. Reaction is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
throughout except where lime has been added. Common 
flakes of mica are throughout the Bt, BC, and C 
horizons. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 3 or 4. The texture is coarse sandy loam. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 6 or 7, and 
chroma of 4 to 8. The texture is coarse sandy loam or 
sandy loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR to 5YR, value of 5 or 
6, and chroma of 6 to 8. It has mottles in hue of 10YR to 
2.5YR, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 3 to 8. The texture 
is clay, sandy clay, or clay loam. 
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The C horizon is mottled in hue of 10YR to 2.5YR, 
value of 4 to 8, and chroma of 2 to 8. The texture is 
coarse sandy loam, sandy loam, or sandy clay loam. 


Wehadkee Series 


The Wehadkee series consists of poorly drained, 
moderately permeable soils on flood plains. These soils 
formed in loamy sediment washed from upland soils. 
Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Wehadkee loam, frequently flooded; 
2 miles north of Nashville, 1 mile east of State Road 
1435 on State Road 1433, in woods 325 feet west of 
State Road 1433, and 300 feet north of Pig Basket 
Creek (2,312,000X; 820,000Y): 


O—1 to 0 inch; undecomposed forest litter. 

A—O to 5 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) loam; few 
fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; many 
fine and medium roots; many small and medium 
pores; medium acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bwg1i—5 to 11 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam; 
few fine faint yellowish brown mottles, common 
medium distinct gray (N 6/0) mottles, and common 
fine distinct very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
mottles; weak coarse subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common fine and medium roots; common 
small pores; few small black brittle concretions; 
medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bwg2—11 to 37 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) sandy clay 
loam; few medium distinct gray (N 6/0) mottles, few 
fine distinct very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
mottles, and common fine prominent yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; weak coarse subangular 
blocky structure; friable; common fine and medium 
roots; common small and medium pores; medium 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Cg—37 to 62 inches; mottled white (5Y 8/1), yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/8), and light gray (10YR 7/2) loamy 
sand; massive; very friable; few quartz gravel; 
neutral. 


The Bw horizon ranges in thickness from 25 to 43 
inches. Reaction is medium acid to neutral throughout 
the soil. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 to 
5, and chroma of 1 or 2. The texture is loam. 

The Bwg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 7, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in hue of 7.5YR to 
2.5Y, value of 3 to 6, and chroma of 1 to 8, and in 
neutral colors that have value of 3 to 6. The texture is 
sandy clay loam or clay loam. 

The Cg horizon is mottled either as coarse pockets or 
thin layers in hue of 5Y to 10YR, value of 5 to 8, and 
chroma of 1 to 8. The texture is loamy sand, sandy 
loam, sand, or gravel. 
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Wickham Series 


The Wickham series consists of well drained, 
moderately permeable soils on stream terraces. These 
soils formed in fluvial sediment. Slopes range from 0 to 3 
percent. 

Typical pedon of Wickham fine sandy loam, 0 to 3 
percent slopes, rarely flooded; 10 miles north of 
Nashville, 0.5 mile west of Taylor’s Store on State Road 
1310, 1.4 miles north on State Road 1407, 0.4 mile east 
on a path, in a field at north edge of path (2,296,000X; 
862,000Y): 


Ap—0 to 9 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy loam; 
weak coarse granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; common fine flakes of mica; slightly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

BA—9 to 14 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
loam; common fine faint dark yellowish brown 
mottles and common fine distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; common 
small pores; few faint clay bridges between sand 
grains and in pores; common fine flakes of mica; 
very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bti—14 to 21 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; many small pores; 
few distinct discontinuous clay skins on faces of 
peds; few faint clay bridges between sand grains; 
common fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bt2—21 to 30 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; common small 
pores; common prominent clay skins on faces of 
peds; few faint clay skins on surface of sand grains; 
many fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

Bt3—30 to 41 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/6) sandy 
clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; few small pores; 
many small flakes of mica; common distinct clay 
skins on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

C—41 to 67 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy 
loam; few fine distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) 
mottles; massive; very friable; few fine roots; many 
medium flakes of mica; very strongly acid. 


The Bt horizon ranges in thickness from 16 to 38 
inches. Reaction is medium acid or slightly acid in the A 
horizon, very strongly acid or strongly acid in the B 
horizon, and very strongly acid in the C horizon. Many 
flakes of mica are throughout the profile. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 3 or 4. The texture is fine sandy loam. 
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The Bt horizon has hue of 5YR or 2.5YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 4 to 8. The texture is sandy clay loam. 
The C horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 3 to 6. The texture is sandy loam, 

loamy sand, or sand. 


Worsham Series 


The Worsham series consists of poorly drained, very 
slowly permeable soils on uplands. These soils are in 
depressions at the base of slopes and at the head of 
drainageways that receive seepage water from higher- 
lying uplands. They formed in local alluvium or in 
residuum from weathered felsic rocks. Slopes range from 
0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Worsham loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes; 4 miles west of Spring Hope, 0.2 mile south of 
the intersection of Alternate U.S. Highway 64 and State 
Road 1149, in woods 125 feet west of State Road 1149 
(2,238,000X; 788,000Y): 


O1—4 to 3 inches; undecomposed forest litter. 

O2—3 to 0 inches; decomposed organic matter and root 
mat. 

A1—0 to 5 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loam; 
many medium distinct gray (10YR 6/1) mottles and 
many fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) 
mottles; strong medium granular structure; very 
friable; many fine and medium roots; many small 
and medium pores; medium acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

A2—5 to 7 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) loam; few fine 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; strong 
medium granular structure; very friable; many fine 
roots; many small pores; medium acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Btgi—7 to 15 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) clay loam; few 
fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
many fine and medium roots; many small and 


medium pores; few distinct clay skins on faces of 
peds; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Btg2—15 to 38 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) clay; few fine 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
common fine roots; many small, medium, and large 
pores; common distinct clay skins on faces of peds; 
very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Btg3—38 to 50 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) clay; few fine 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
common fine roots; many small, medium, and large 
pores; common distinct clay skins on faces of peds; 
few small flakes of mica; many large sand grains; 
few small quartz gravel; very strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

Btg4—50 to 67 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) clay loam; 
common fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) 
mottles and common medium distinct white (5Y 8/2) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few small, medium, and large 
pores; common distinct discontinuous clay skins on 
faces of peds; few small flakes of mica; few to 
common gravel that commonly increase in amount 
with depth; very strongly acid. 


The Btg horizon ranges in thickness from 29 to more 
than 60 inches. Reaction is very strongly acid to slightly 
acid in the A horizon and strongly acid or very strongly 
acid in the Btg horizon. Few flakes of mica are in the 
lower part of the Btg horizon and in the BCg horizon. 

The A horizon has hue of 2.5Y to 10YR, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in hue of 10YR 
and 7.5YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 1 to 8. The 
texture is loam. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in hue of 10YR to 
2.5YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 1 to 8. The texture 
is dominantly clay or clay loam but includes sandy clay 
loam or sandy clay. In a few pedons, the lower part of 
the Btg horizon is sandy loam. 
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Aeration, soil. The exchange of air in soil with air from 
the atmosphere. The air in a well-aerated soil is 
similar to that in the atmosphere; the air in a poorly 
aerated soil is considerably higher in carbon dioxide 
and lower in oxygen. 

Aggregate, soil. Many fine particles held in a single 
mass or cluster. Natural soil aggregates, such as 
granules, blocks, or prisms, are called peds. Clods 
are aggregates produced by tillage or logging. 

Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited 
on land by streams. 

Association, soil. A group of soils geographically 
associated in a characteristic repeating pattern and 
defined and delineated as a single map unit. 

Available water capacity (available moisture 
capacity). The capacity of soils to hold water 
available for use by most plants. It is commonly 
defined as the difference between the amount of 
soil water at field moisture capacity and the amount 
at wilting point. It is commonly expressed as inches 
of water per inch of soil. The capacity, in inches, in 
a 60-inch profile or to a limiting layer is expressed 


as— 
Inches 
MV OEY NOW visdic ca doccarestevecnacndacehecmssasnresbetnedestentione: 0to3 
LEW acoigs Wwacckancerevicenn tens uavanejecnse teense veusdseietndlinnusleenebieasas 3 to 6 
WOES ANC vesccadeicashcedendstessensteteatnnsiavedisuobsebecuastseahises 6 to 9 
PVE N, aseschacescseinh dees teteadh eee cee htecencictaeduauiasanastads 9 to 12 
VEN WG eavenoctceraccledatecornauiieenicseeaeestsciues more than 12 
Inches/inch 
(in 
tables) 
VOLY NOW ye iccece pichid octesstanusbed entice ea ieest eens 0.00 to 0.05 
LSOWca tabs Sccte th cava tot tacedieweisvevenlaatnesendceateamenns 0.05 to 0.10 
MOCO AC coset ci, Snaeesncesicsatonacsaeuas 0.10 to 0.15 
PINOY) sceetinsecexadediocacute ann oetsaceoteauexeseoaceuetse oiatues 0.15 to 0.20 
VL TG ixcgectas cetedeteahecstect eacabsansccseeesaacies more than 0.20 


Base saturation. The degree to which material having 
cation-exchange properties is saturated with 
exchangeable bases (sum of Ca, Mg, Na, kK), 
expressed as a percentage of the total cation- 
exchange capacity. 

Bedrock. The solid rock that underlies the soil and other 
unconsolidated material or that is exposed at the 
surface. 

Bisequum. Two sequences of soil horizons, each of 
which consists of an illuvial horizon and the 
overlying eluvial horizons. 


Bottom land. The normal flood plain of a stream, 
subject to flooding. 

Broad-base terrace. A ridge-type terrace built to control 
erosion by diverting runoff along the contour at a 
nonscouring velocity. The terrace is 10 to 20 inches 
high and 15 to 30 feet wide and has gently sloping 
sides, a rounded crown, and a dish-shaped channel 
along the upper side. It may be nearly level or have 
a grade toward one or both ends. 

Capillary water. Water held as a film around soil 
particles and in tiny spaces between particles. 
Surface tension is the adhesive force that holds 
capillary water in the soil. 

Catena. A sequence, or ‘‘chain,” of soils on a landscape 
that formed in similar kinds of parent material but 
that have different characteristics as a result of 
differences in relief and drainage. 

Cation. An ion carrying a positive charge of electricity. 
The common soil cations are calcium, potassium, 
magnesium, sodium, and hydrogen. 

Cation-exchange capacity. The total amount of 
exchangeable cations that can be held by the soil, 
expressed in terms of milliequivalents per 100 grams 
of soil at neutrality (DH 7.0) or at some other stated 
pH value. The term, as applied to soils, is 
synonymous with base-exchange capacity, but is 
more precise in meaning. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less 
than 0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural 
class, soil material that is 40 percent or more clay, 
less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 percent 
silt. 

Clay skin. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface 
of a soil aggregate or lining pores or root channels. 
Synonyms: clay coating, clay film. 

Clayey. (general soil textural class). A general textural 
term that includes sandy clay, silty clay, and clay 
(Soil Taxonomy, p. 470). 

Clayey. (taxonomic: family level criteria). A specific 
textural name referring to fine earth (particles less 
than 2mm in size) within the control section, 
containing 35 percent or more clay by weight; rock 
fragments are less than 35 percent by volume (Soil 
Taxonomy, p 385). 

Coarse fragments. If round, mineral or rock particles 2 
millimeters to 25 centimeters (10 inches) in 
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diameter; if flat, mineral or rock particles (flagstone) 
15 to 38 centimeters (6 to 15 inches) long. 

Coarse textured soil. Sand or loamy sand. 

Complex, soil. A map unit of two or more kinds of soil in 
such an intricate pattern or so small in area that it is 
not practical to map them separately at the selected 
scale of mapping. The pattern and proportion of the 
soils are somewhat similar in all areas. 

Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various 
sizes, shapes, and colors consisting of concentrated 
compounds or cemented soil grains. The 
composition of most concretions is unlike that of the 
surrounding soil. Calcium carbonate and iron oxide 
are common compounds in concretions. 

Conservation tillage. A tillage system that does not 
invert the soil and that leaves a protective amount 
of crop residue on the surface throughout the year. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with 
which a lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms 
commonly used to describe consistence are— 
Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not 
hold together in a mass. 

Friable.-—When moist, crushes easily under gentle 
pressure between thumb and forefinger and can be 
pressed together into a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate 
pressure between thumb and forefinger, but 
resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Plastic.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate 
pressure but can be pressed into a lump; will form a 
“wire” when rolled between thumb and forefinger. 
Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material and 
tends to stretch somewhat and pull apart rather than 
to pull free from other material. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; 
can be broken with difficulty between thumb and 
forefinger. 

Soft.—When dry, breaks into powder or individual 
grains under very slight pressure. 

Cemented.—Hard; little affected by moistening. 

Contour stripcropping. Growing crops in strips that 
follow the contour. Strips of grass or close-growing 
crops are alternated with strips of clean-tilled crops 
or summer fallow. 

Control section. The part of the soil on which 
classification is based. The thickness varies among 
different kinds of soil, but for many it is that part of 
the soil profile between depths of 10 inches and 40 
or 80 inches. 

Corrosive. High risk of corrosion to uncoated steel or 
deterioration of concrete. 

Cover crop. A close-growing crop grown primarily to 
improve and protect the soil between periods of 
regular crop production, or a crop grown between 
trees and vines in orchards and vineyards. 

Cutbanks cave (in tables). The walls of excavations 
tend to cave in or slough. 
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Depth to rock (in tables). Bedrock is too near the 
surface for the specified use. 

Diversion (or diversion terrace). A ridge of earth, 
generally a terrace, built to protect downslope areas 
by diverting runoff from its natural course. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and 
duration of periods of saturation or partial saturation 
during soil formation, as opposed to altered 
drainage, which is commonly the result of artificial 
drainage or irrigation but may be caused by the 
sudden deepening of channels or the blocking of 
drainage outlets. Seven classes of natural soil 
drainage are recognized: 

Excessively drained. —Water is removed from the 
soil very rapidly. Excessively drained soils are 
commonly very coarse textured, rocky, or shallow. 
Some are steep. All are free of the mottling related 
to wetness. 

Somewhat excessively drained.—Water is removed 
from the soil rapidly. Many somewhat excessively 
drained soils are sandy and rapidly pervious. Some 
are shallow. Some are so steep that much of the 
water they receive is lost as runoff. All are free of 
the mottling related to wetness. 

Well drained.—Water is removed from the soil 
readily, but not rapidly. It is available to plants 
throughout most of the growing season, and 
wetness does not inhibit growth of roots for 
significant periods during most growing seasons. 
Well drained soils are commonly medium textured. 
They are mainly free of mottling. 

Moderately well drained.—Water is removed from 
the soil somewhat slowly during some periods. 
Moderately well drained soils are wet for only a 
short time during the growing season, but 
periodically they are wet long enough that most 
mesophytic crops are affected. They commonly 
have a slowly pervious layer within or directly below 
the solum, or periodically receive high rainfall, or 
both. 

Somewhat poorly drained.—Water is removed slowly 
enough that the soil is wet for significant periods 
during the growing season. Wetness markedly 
restricts the growth of mesophytic crops unless 
artificial drainage is provided. Somewhat poorly 
drained soils commonly have a slowly pervious 
layer, a high water table, additional water from 
seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combination 
of these. 

Poorly drained.—Water is removed so slowly that 
the soil is saturated periodically during the growing 
season or remains wet for long periods. Free water 
is commonly at or near the surface for long enough 
during the growing season that most mesophytic 
crops cannot be grown unless the soil is artificially 
drained. The soil is not continuously saturated in 
layers directly below plow depth. Poor drainage 
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results from a high water table, a slowly pervious 
layer within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous 
rainfall, or a combination of these. 

Very poorly drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil so slowly that free water remains at or on the 
surface during most of the growing season. Unless 
the soil is artificially drained, most mesophytic crops 
cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils are 
commonly level or depressed and are frequently 
ponded. Yet, where rainfall is high and nearly 
continuous, they can have moderate or high slope 
gradients. 

Drainage, surface. Runoff, or surface flow of water, 
from an area. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by water, 
wind, ice, or other geologic agents and by such 
processes as gravitational creep. 

Erosion (geologic). Erosion caused by geologic 
processes acting over long geologic periods and 
resulting in the wearing away of mountains and the 
building up of such landscape features as flood 
plains and coastal plains. Synonym: natural erosion. 
Erosion (accelerated). Erosion much more rapid 
than geologic erosion, mainly as a result of the 
activities of man or other animals or of a 
catastrophe in nature, such as fire, that exposes the 
Surface. 

Erosion classes. Classes that estimate past erosion 
based on the following: 

Class 1.—Soils that have lost some of the original A 
horizon but on the average less than 25 percent of 
the original A horizon or of the uppermost 8 inches 
(if the original A horizon was less than 8 inches 
thick). Throughout most of the area the thickness of 
the surface layer is within the normal range of 
variability of the uneroded soil. (Soil map units 
having class 1 erosion typically are not designated 
in the map unit description. 

Class 2.—Soils that have lost on the average of 25 
to 75 percent of the original A horizon or the 
uppermost 8 inches (if the original A horizon was 
less than 8 inches thick). Throughout most 
cultivated areas of class 2 erosion, the surface layer 
consists of a mixture of the original A horizon and 
material from below. Some areas may have intricate 
patterns ranging from uneroded spots to spots 
where all of the original A horizon has been 
removed. 

Class 3.—Soils that have lost on the average of 75 
percent or more of the original A horizon or the 
uppermost 8 inches (if the original A horizon was 
less than 8 inches thick). In most areas of class 3 
erosion, material below the original A horizon is 
exposed at the surface in cultivated areas. The plow 
layer consists entirely or largely of material that was 
below the original A horizon. 
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Class 4.—Soils that have lost all of the A horizon or 
the uppermost 8 inches (if the original A horizon was 
less than 8 inches thick) plus some or all of the 
deeper horizons throughout most of the area. The 
original soil can be indentified only in spots. Some 
areas may be smooth, but most have an intricate 
pattern of gullies. 

Erosion hazard. Terms describing the potential for 
future erosion, inherent in the soil itself, if 
inadequately protected. The following definitions are 
based on estimated annual soil loss in metric tons 
per hectare (values determined by the Universal Soil 
Loss Equation assuming bare soil conditions and 
using rainfall and climate factors for North Carolina): 


Ce) 9 (= eerie eran rie te nro en et ENR ODE SAE 0 t/ha 
SUMO cccsteecrichircceiniteeieeetce eters: less than 2.5 t/ha 
WOGC ALC scscceceeccciaiealecccecaceens oeieetaanen 2.5 to 10 t/ha 
SOV OIC isis sdecteednsndcsacernesteiasersidecstrness 10 to 25 t/ha 
VOL SCVEM Cs ccccicsdiccesidtacecdidivecxcictesss more than 25 t/ha 


Excess fines (in tables). Excess silt and clay are in the 
soil. The soil is not a source of gravel or sand for 
construction purposes. 

Fall line. The physiographic region where the Coastal 
Plain and the Piedmont landscapes meet. 

Fallow. Cropland left idle in order to restore productivity 
through accumulation of moisture. Summer fallow is 
common in regions of limited rainfall where cereal 
grains are grown. The soil is tilled for at least one 
growing season for weed control and decomposition 
of plant residue. 

Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide 
plant nutrients, in adequate amounts and in proper 
balance, for the growth of specified plants when 
light, moisture, temperature, tilth, and other growth 
factors are favorable. 

Field moisture capacity. The moisture content of a soil, 
expressed as a percentage of the ovendry weight, 
after the gravitational, or free, water has drained 
away; the field moisture content 2 or 3 days after a 
soaking rain; also called normal field capacity, 
normal moisture capacity, or capillary capacity. 

Fine textured soil. Sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. 

First bottom. The normal flood plain of a stream, 
subject to frequent or occasional flooding. 

Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a 
stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Genesis, soil. The mode of origin of the soil. Refers 
especially to the processes or soil-forming factors 
responsible for the formation of the solum, or true 
soil, from the unconsolidated parent material. 

Gleyed soil. Soil that formed under poor drainage, 
resulting in the reduction of iron and other elements 
in the profile and in gray colors and mottles. 

Grassed waterway. A natural or constructed waterway, 
typically broad and shallow, seeded to grass as 
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protection against erosion. Conducts surface water 
away from cropland. 

Gravel. Rounded or angular fragments of rock up to 3 
inches (2 millimeters to 7.5 centimeters) in diameter. 
An individual piece is a pebble. 

Gravelly soil material. Material that is 15 to 50 percent, 
by volume, rounded or angular rock fragments, not 
prominently flattened, up to 3 inches (7.5 
centimeters) in diameter. 

Ground water (geology). Water filling all the unblocked 
pores of underlying material below the water table. 

Gully. A miniature valley with steep sides cut by running 
water and through which water ordinarily runs only 
after rainfall. The distinction between a gully anda 
rill is one of depth. A gully generally is an obstacle 
to farm machinery and is too deep to be obliterated 
by ordinary tillage; a rill is of lesser depth and can 
be smoothed over by ordinary tillage. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to 
the surface, having distinct characteristics produced 
by soil-forming processes. In the identification of soil 
horizons, an upper case letter represents the major 
horizons. Numbers or lower case letters that follow 
represent subdivisions of the major horizons. An 
explanation of the subdivisions is given in the So// 
Survey Manual. The major horizons of mineral soil 
are as follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer of fresh and decaying 
plant residue at the surface of a mineral soil. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon at or near the 
surface in which an accumulation of humified 
organic matter is mixed with the mineral material. 
Also, a plowed surface horizon, most of which was 
originally part of a B horizon. 

E horizon.—The mineral horizon in which the main 
feature is loss of silicate clay, iron, aluminum, or 
some combination of these. 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an O, A, or E 
horizon. The B horizon is, in part, a layer of 
transition from the overlying horizon to the 
underlying C horizon. The B horizon also has 
distinctive characteristics, such as accumulation of 
clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a combination of 
these; prismatic or blocky structure; redder or 
browner colors than those in the A horizon; or a 
combination of these. The combined A and B 
horizons are generally called the solum, or true soil. 
lf a soil does not have a B horizon, the A horizon 
alone is the solum. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding 
indurated bedrock, that is little affected by soil- 
forming processes and does not have the properties 
typical of the A or B horizon. The material of a C 
horizon may be either like or unlike that in which the 
solum formed. If the material is known to differ from 
that in the solum, the Arabic numeral 2 precedes the 
letter C. 
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Ri layer.—Consolidated rock (unweathered bedrock) 
beneath the soil. The rock commonly underlies a C 
horizon, but can be directly below an AoraB 
horizon. 

Humus. The well decomposed, more or less stable part 
of the organic matter in mineral soils. 

Hydrologic soil groups. Refers to soils grouped 
according to their runoff-producing characteristics. 
The chief consideration is the inherent capacity of 
soil bare of vegetation to permit infiltration. The 
slope and the kind of plant cover are not considered 
but are separate factors in predicting runoff. Soils 
are assigned to four groups. In group A are soils 
having a high infiltration rate when thoroughly wet 
and having a low runoff potential. They are mainly 
deep, well drained, and sandy or gravelly. In group 
D, at the other extreme, are soils having a very slow 
infiltration rate and thus a high runoff potential. They 
have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
have a permanent high water table, or are shallow 
over nearly impervious bedrock or other material. A 
soil is assigned to two hydrologic groups if part of 
the acreage is artificially drained and part is 
undrained. 

Igneous rock. Rock formed by solidification of molten 
rock; generally crystalline in nature. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the 
immediate surface of soil or other material. This 
contrasts with percolation, which is movement of 
water through soil layers or material. 

Infiltration rate. The rate at which water penetrates the 
surface of the soil at any given instant, usually 
expressed in inches per hour. The rate can be 
limited by the infiltration capacity of the soil or the 
rate at which water is applied at the surface. 

Irrigation. Application of water to soils to assist in 
production of crops. 

Landscape position. A particular location on a generally 
defined landscape. It is usually broken down to 
ridge, shoulder, side slope, toe slope, terrace, and 
bottom land. 

Large stones (in tables). Rock fragments that are 3 
inches (7.5 centimeters) or more across. Large 
stones adversely affect the specified use of the soil. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or 
other material by percolating water. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil 
passes from a plastic to a liquid state. 

Loam. Soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay particles, 
28 to 50 percent silt particles, and less than 52 
percent sand particles. 

Loamy (general: soil textural class). A general textural 
term that includes coarse sandy loam, sandy loam, 
fine sandy loam, very fine sandy loam, loam, silt 
loam, silt, clay loam, sandy clay loam, and silty clay 
loam (Soil Taxonomy, p. 470). 
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Low strength. The soil is not strong enough to support 
loads. 

Metamorphic rock. Rock of any origin altered in 
mineralogical composition, chemical composition, or 
structure by heat, pressure, and movement. Nearly 
all such rocks are crystalline. 

Mineral soil. Soil that is mainly mineral material and low 
in organic material. Its bulk density is more than that 
of organic soil. 

Minimum tillage. Only the tillage essential to crop 
production and prevention of soil damage. 

Miscellaneous area. An area that has little or no natural 
soil and supports little or no vegetation. 

Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, 
including the texture, structure, porosity, 
consistence, color, and other physical, mineral, and 
biological properties of the various horizons, and the 
thickness and arrangement of those horizons in the 
soil profile. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that vary 
in number and size. Mottling generally indicates poor 
aeration and impeded drainage. Descriptive terms 
are as follows: abundance—/ew, common, and 
many; size—fine, medium, and coarse; and 
contrast—/aint, distinct, and prominent. The size 
measurements are of the diameter along the 
greatest dimension. Fine indicates less than 5 
millimeters (about 0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 15 
millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, more 
than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 inch). 

Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of 
the three simple variables—hue, value, and chroma. 
For example, a notation of 10YR 6/4 is a color of 
10YR hue, value of 6, and chroma of 4. 

No-till planting. A method of planting crops with no 
seed bed preparation. A specialized planter opens a 
slit in the soil surface and places the seed at the 
desired depth. Weeds are controlled with herbicides. 

Nutrient, plant. Any element taken in by a plant 
essential to its growth. Plant nutrients are mainly 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, 
magnesium, sulfur, iron, manganese, copper, boron, 
and zinc obtained from the soil and carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen obtained from the air and 
water. 

Organic matter. Plant and animal residue in the soil in 
various stages of decomposition. 

Parent material. The unconsolidated organic and 
mineral material in which soil forms. 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a 
granule, a prism, or a block. 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called ‘a soil.”’ 
A pedon is three dimensional and large enough to 
permit study of all horizons. Its area ranges from 
about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
square meters), depending on the variability of the 
soil. 
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Percolation. The downward movement of water through 
the soil. 

Percs slowly (in tables). The slow movement of water 
through the soil adversely affects the specified use. 

Permeability. The quality of the soil that enables water 
to move downward through the profile. Permeability 
is measured as the number of inches per hour that 
water moves downward through the saturated soil. 
Terms describing permeability are: 


VOTY SIOW.....cccccccscccccccseeeeece csssceseesenss less than 0.06 inch 
NO We ctacetn cee caererrata tise einaesenstnndeaten: 0.06 to 0.2 inch 
Moderately SIOW..............00ssssssessseesseeseeees 0.2 to 0.6 inch 
WMOGCl AC seis tcsieersosstetacostves deacks 0.6 inch to 2.0 inches 
Moderately rapid...............2 cccccceceeeseeeees 2.0 to 6.0 inches 
FRU rsirescitashoe ss ica cee coacecwetanas wtasbawseavicants 6.0 to 20 inches 
MOVY FADIG sstets itt, Besse eeetacceteee: more than 20 inches 


Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil series based on 
features that affect its use and management. For 
example, slope, stoniness, and thickness. 

pH value. A numerical designation of acidity and 
alkalinity in soil. (See Reaction, soil.) 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit; the range of moisture 
content within which the soil remains plastic. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil 
changes from semisolid to plastic. 

Plinthite. The sesquioxide-rich, humus-poor, highly 
weathered mixture of clay with quartz and other 
diluents. It commonly appears as red mottles, 
usually in platy, polygonal, or reticulate patterns. 
Plinthite changes irreversibly to an ironstone 
hardpan or to irregular aggregates on repeated 
wetting and drying, especially if it is exposed also to 
heat from the sun. In a moist soil, plinthite can be 
cut with a spade. It is a form of laterite. 

Plowpan. A compacted layer formed in the soil directly 
below the plowed layer. 

Ponding. Standing water on soils in closed depressions. 
Unless the soils are artificially drained, the water can 
be removed only by percolation or 
evapotranspiration. 

Poorly graded. Refers to a coarse grained soil or soil 
material consisting mainly of particles of nearly the 
same size. Because there is little difference in size 
of the particles, density can be increased only 
slightly by compaction. 

Poor filter (in tables). Because of rapid permeability, the 
soil may not adequately filter effluent from a waste 
disposal system. 

Poor outlets (in tables). In these areas, surface or 
subsurface drainage outlets are difficult or expensive 
to install. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending 
through all its horizons and into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. A measure of the acidity or alkalinity of a 
soil expressed in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 
7.0 is described as precisely neutral in reaction 
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because it is neither acid nor alkaline. The degree of 
acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 


pH 
Extremely aCid sccaccicewserdissshuistiawsaceieesiaiins: below 4.5 
Very strongly Acid... ees eecscsseeessseeeeessees 4.5 to 5.0 
SUPONGIY ACIG sixes cir cowie. 5.1 to 5.5 
MEGIUM ACI: sasccin ie iiititeeeciiden ke 5.6 to 6.0 
ONIGINUY CIO geese carr eccepsttsaccasteaneerarevsndeinetarevesevies 6.1 to 6.5 
INGU UR AN csi cen hese teaceeeciesel cratic riot aetsecedivaatedass 6.6 to 7.3 
Mildly alkaline................ccsccssscsstesssseessseressenees 7.4 to 7.8 
Moderately alkaline................ccccsccecccsssssssseeeees 7.9 to 8.4 
Strongly alkaline...............cccccsessessessesseeseees 8.5 to 9.0 
Very strongly alkaline................ccccceeees 9.1 and higher 


Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, 
considered collectively. 

Residuum (residual soil material). Unconsolidated, 
weathered, or partly weathered mineral material that 
accumulated as consolidated rock disintegrated in 
place. 

Rill. A steep sided channel resulting from accelerated 
erosion. A rill is generally a few inches deep and not 
wide enough to be an obstacle to farm machinery. 

Rooting depth (in tables). There is a shallow root zone. 
The soil is shallow over a layer that greatly restricts 
roots. 

Root zone. The part of the soil that can be penetrated 
by plant roots. 

Runoff. The precipitation discharged into stream 
channels from an area. The water that flows off the 
surface of the land without sinking into the soil is 
called surface runoff. Water that enters the soil 
before reaching surface streams is called ground- 
water runoff or seepage flow from ground water. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral 
fragments from 0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in 
diameter. Most sand grains consist of quartz. As a 
soil textural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more 
sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Saprolite (soil science). Unconsolidated, residual 
material underlying the soil and grading to hard 
bedrock below. 

Seasonal high water table. The highest level of a 
saturated zone (the apparent or perched water 
table) over a continuous period of more than 2 
weeks in most years, but not a permanent water 
table. 

Sedimentary rock. Rock made up of particles deposited 
from suspension in water. The chief kinds of 
sedimentary rock are conglomerate, formed from 
gravel; sandstone, formed from sand; shale, formed 
from clay; and limestone, formed from soft masses 
of calcium carbonate. There are many intermediate 
types. Some wind-deposited sand is consolidated 
into sandstone. 

Seepage (in tables). The movement of water through the 
soil adversely affects the specified use. 

Series, soil. A group of soils that have profiles that are 
almost alike, except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material. All the 
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soils of a series have horizons that are similar in 


composition, thickness, and arrangement. 


Sheet erosion. The removal of a fairly uniform layer of 


soil material from the land surface by the action of 


rainfall and surface runoff. 


Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the 


swelling when wet. Shrinking and swelling can 
damage roads, dams, building foundations, and 
other structures. It can also damage plant roots. 


Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that 


range in diameter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 
millimeter) to the lower limit of very fine sand (0.05 
millimeter). As a soil textural class, soil that is 80 
percent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 


Site index. A designation of the quality of a forest site 


based on the height of the dominant stand at an 


arbitrarily chosen age. For example, if the 


average 


height attained by dominant and codominant trees in 
a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 75 


feet, the site index is 75 feet. 


Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the 


horizontal. Percentage of slope is the vertical 
distance divided by horizontal distance, then 
multiplied by 100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a 
drop of 20 feet in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 


Slope (in tables). Slope is great enough that special 


practices are required to ensure satisfactory 


performance of the soil for a specific use. 


Slough. A slight depression originating from the flood 


plain that dissects a terrace. Sloughs are narrow, 
finger-like, and poorly drained. They are the first 


areas to flood and the last to drain. 


Small stones (in tables). Rock fragments less than 3 


inches (7.5 centimeters) in diameter. Small stones 
adversely affect the specified use of the soil. 


Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth's 


surface. It is capable of supporting plants and has 
properties resulting from the integrated effect of 
climate and living matter acting on earthy parent 
material, as conditioned by relief over periods of 


time. 


Soil compaction. An alteration of soil structures that 


ultimately can affect biological and chemical soil 
properties. Soil compaction decreases voids, 
increases bulk density, and can restrict root 


penetration. 


Soil separates. Mineral particles less than 2 millimeters 


in equivalent diameter and ranging between 
specified size limits. The names and sizes of 
separates recognized in the United States are as 


follows: 
Millime- 
ters 

Vly COAISE SAN........... cc ecccccceesscceseeeeeeeeesssseees 2.0 to 1.0 
COAlSS SANG eis siiisvedstesnete asian ietenceeataateseaies 1.0 to 0.5 
MediUM SAnd............ccccceceeeeesccecescecssesceseneeeeess 0.5 to 0.25 
FING SANG: iesersdsyeeenobsast tose eiewnaiet ee teaewteneindt 0.25 to 0.10 
Very fine SAnd............ccccccccccseseeenseesesseeeeees 0.10 to 0.05 
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SUE cectassetigehi scceiecertacanraesrr sic orseae 0.05 to 0.002 
VAY iissaueninctusacaynuiennaceotas yates aepaseeetacias Sede less than 0.002 


Solid refuse. The nonliquid household waste and 
nontoxic industrial waste that is disposed of in a 
landfill. 

Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C 
horizon, in which the processes of soil formation are 
active. The solum in soil consists of the A, E, and B 
horizons. Generally, the characteristics of the 
material in these horizons are unlike those of the 
underlying material. The living roots and plant and 
animal activities are largely confined to the solum. 

Spoil. Soil or parent material, or both, that have been 
dug from one place and dumped in another. It 
generally is a mix of sand, silt, clay, and gravel or 
rock. 

Stone line. A concentration of coarse fragments in a 
soil. Generally it is indicative of an old weathered 
surface. In a cross section, thickness of the line can 
be one fragment or more. It generally overlies 
material that weathered in place, and it is overlain 
by recent sediment of variable thickness. 

Stones. Rock fragments 10 to 24 inches (25 to 60 
centimeters) in diameter. 

Stony. Refers to a soil containing stones in numbers 
that interfere with or prevent tillage. 

Stripcropping. Growing crops in a systematic 
arrangement of strips or bands that provide 
vegetative barriers to wind and water erosion. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil 
particles into compound particles or aggregates. The 
principal forms of soil structure are—p/aty 
(laminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates 
longer than horizontal), co/umnar (prisms with 
rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), and 
granular. Structureless soils are either single grained 
(each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or massive 
(the particles adhering without any regular cleavage, 
as in many hardpans). 

Stubble mulch. Stubble or other crop residue left on the 
soil or partly worked into the soil. It protects the soil 
from wind and water erosion after harvest, during 
preparation of a seedbed for the next crop, and 
during the early growing period of the new crop. 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of 
the solum below plow depth. 

‘Subsoiling. Breaking up a compact subsoil by pulling a 
special chisel through the soil. 

Subsurface layer. Technically, the A2 horizon. Generally 
refers to a leached horizon lighter in color and lower 
in organic matter content than the overlying surface 
layer. 

Surface layer. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its 
equivalent in uncultivated soil, ranging in depth from 
4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 centimeters). Frequently 
designated as the ‘‘plow layer,” or the ‘Ap horizon.” 
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Taxadjuncts. Soils that cannot be classified in a series 
recognized in the classification system. Such soils 
are named for a series they strongly resemble and 
are designated as taxadjuncts to that series 
because they differ in ways too small to be of 
consequence in interpreting their use and behavior. 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed on the 
contour or at a slight angle to the contour across 
sloping soils. The terrace intercepts surface runoff, 
so that water soaks into the soil or flows slowly to a 
prepared outlet. 

Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or 
undulating, bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and 
clay particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural 
classes, in order of increasing proportion of fine 
particles, are sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay 
loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be further 
divided by specifying “coarse,” “‘fine,’’ or ‘very 
fine.” 

Sand.—Soil material that contains 85 percent or 
more sand; the percentage of silt plus 1-1/2 times 
the percentage of clay does not exceed 15. 

Loamy sand.—Soil material that contains at the 
upper limit 85 to 90 percent sand, and the 
percentage of silt plus 1-1/2 times the percentage 
of clay is not less than 15; at the lower limit it 
contains not less than 70 to 85 percent sand, and 
the percentage of silt plus twice the percentage of 
clay does not exceed 30. 

Sandy loam.—Soil material that contains either 20 
percent clay or less and the percentage of silt plus 
twice the percentage of clay exceeds 30, and 52 
percent or more sand; or less than 7 percent clay, 
less than 50 percent silt, and between 43 and 52 
percent sand. 

Loam.—Soil material that contains 7 to 27 percent 
clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 percent 
sand. 

Silt loam.—Soil material that contains 50 percent or 
more silt and 12 to 27 percent clay (or) 50 to 80 
percent silt and less than 12 percent clay. 
Si/t.—Soil material that contains 80 percent or more 
silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Sandy clay loam.—Soil material that contains 20 to 
35 percent clay, less than 28 percent silt, and 45 
percent or more sand. 

Clay loam.—Soil material that contains 27 to 40 
percent clay and 20 to 45 percent sand. 

Silty clay loam.—Soil material that contains 27 to 40 
percent clay and less than 20 percent sand. 

Sandy clay.—Soil material that contains 35 percent 
or more clay and 45 percent or more sand. 

Silty clay.—Soil material that contains 40 percent or 
more clay and 40 percent or more silt. 
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Clay.—Soil material that contains 40 percent or 
more clay, less than 45 percent sand, and less than 
40 percent silt. 

Toe slope. The outermost inclined surface at the base 
of a hill; part of a foot slope. 

Topsoil. The upper part of the soil, which is the most 
favorable material for plant growth. It is ordinarily 
rich in organic matter and is used to topdress 
roadbanks, lawns, and land affected by mining. 

Underlying material. Technically the C horizon; the part 
of the soil below the biologically altered A and B 
horizons. 

Unstable fill (in tables). There is a risk of caving or 
sloughing on banks of fill material. 

Upland (geology). Land at a higher elevation, in general, 
than the alluvial plain or stream terrace; land above 
the lowlands along streams. 

Uplift. Heaving movement of the earth’s crust resulting 
in vertical displacement or tilting of the strata over 
large areas of the earth's surface. 


Weathering. All physical and chemical changes 
produced by atmospheric agents in rocks or other 
deposits at or near the earth’s surface. These 
changes result in disintegration and decomposition 
of the material. 

Well graded. Refers to soil material consisting of course 
grained particles that are well distributed over a wide 
range in size or diameter. Such soil normally can be 
easily increased in density and bearing properties by 
compaction. This contrasts with poorly graded soil. 

Wetness. A general term applied to soils that hold water 
at or near the surface long enough to be a common 
management problem. 

Wilting point (or permanent wilting point). The 
moisture content of soil, on an ovendry basis, at 
which a plant (specifically sunflower) wilts so much 
that it does not recover when placed in a humid, 
dark chamber. 


Tables 
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TABLE 1.--TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION 


[Data recorded in the period 1951-78 at Nashville, North Carolina] 


Precipitation 


Temperature 
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It can be calculated by adding the 


2, and subtracting the temperature below which 


oF} : 


* A growing degree day is a unit of heat available for plant growth. 


maximum and minimum daily temperatures, dividing the sum b 
growth is minimal for the principal crops in the area (50 
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TABLE 2.--FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 


[Data recorded in the period 1951-78 
at Nashville, North Carolina] 


| Temperature 
|-_—————————$55 ————————— se 
Probability ! 24 °r =| «2g % OL OF 


or lower or lower | or lower 


Last freezing 
temperature 
in spring: 


1 year in 10 
later than-- 


NO 


March 23 April April 22 
2 years in 10 


later than-- 


_ 
fo) 
NO 
oO 


March March April 16 
5 years in 10 


later than-- 


WW 
_ 
co 


March March April 5 


First freezing 
temperature 
in falls: 


1 year in 10 


earlier than-- October 17 


Ul 


October 


bo 
(oe) 


November 


2 years in 10 
earlier than-- 


I 
— 
NO 


November November October 21 
5 years in 10 


earlier than-- 


oa EE OE ES CORRS oes ee ees Ge ee RE OR eee ee ee eee ee ee Ee Ee ee eo Ge Ro eee 
==> pEner Gi Go so Ee aap Bas age Gi ae Shen ae Shes aE Sie SEEPS? 82RD GE Se wages Giese EF E> Ses aa Ges sae 
Ge EERE SEE ee GED See SEO cee eee eee EE Eee ibe Gee eee aoe Gee ees ego efiese eee eee ee ee ee Oe eee 


November 22 November 10 October 30 


TABLE 3.--GROWING SEASON 


[Data recorded in the period 1951-78 
at Nashville, North Carolina] 


Daily minimum temperature 
during growing season 


| 
| 
Probability | Higher | Higher : Higher 
than than than 
| 0, | o, | 0 
| 24 “F | 28 ~F | 32 “F 
| Days : Days ! Days 
9 years in 10 | 237 : 218 | 18€ 
! 
8 years in 10 | 246 : 224 193 
5 years in 10 | 264 | 236 | 208 
2 years in 10 | 281 | 248 | 223 
l year inio0 | 290 | 255 | 230 
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TABLE 4.--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOTLS 


aR Pa a aaa aa a aaa) (aa 
Map | Soil name | Acres |Percent 


| | 

AaA [Altavista sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes, rarely floodedrwre terete rn nn Henn : 4,015 | eZ 
AbA jAltavista-Urban land complex, O to 3 percent slopes, rarely flooded------~--------- | 111 | * 
AuB Tinea eters loamy :sand,. 0 to 6 percent. slopes=<<$<<<8=<94$$<<$<-3s<<2$<$s9=<s+e<S=$== | 2,118 | 0.6 
Bb faba loam; Frequently £looded=—]3= <9 4$ssH<ssseSs98$ 884 s8$$SeseeSSeseSs S$ S555 5—<=s= 9,117 | 2.6 
BnB je enter loamy Sana; 0 LO.6 percent ‘SlopEes= $3992 s<SeSHeS6sSe$Sess]se$e$$+6=S=SSSs——-— 379 | O.1l 
BoB Pescadd asta loamy -sand,. 0 to.4 percent. slopes -<<-$<4<sSss9$6es=<s4<5s6eses654865-se==- 14,281 | 4.1 
Co ;condarce Fine sandy loam, frequently flooded==<s992<82s9s2e seer 2H94Se4S5S$s$=5===-= 818 | 0.2 
DoA jDothan loamy Sand,.-C “6.3. percent. sl Opes=<s=s==42544see4s ees <9 eSes=—Se ee eeeeee== | 5,703 | 1.6 
FaB ee loamy sand; 1 to:..6 percent. slopes =—s 488s" 8 Sere se S48 s$SeSeer ee ase HSSe=== | 6,265 | 1.8 
GeB | Georgeville Loam, 2 .toO-6. percent. Slopes= sas 2a 0 SS see aa 33 SSS 64S S$ 9S SS Ses reese s= | 24,058 | 6.9 
GeC hcaabeah alee loam, 6. to 10: percent. slopes =s$<<686946<2$<9$9sSSserser sa $4 Sess -—6=>= | 16,727 | 4.8 
GeE sGcorgev it. loan; 10°10 -25.-percent: s]lopes=s-===ssssssSaeseSeeSeneS—se4 Se 6 SSS e=s<=<= | 6 ,040 | 1.7 
GgB joc orgey ile Gravelly loam, 2°to-.6 percent Slopes=<<<=<<68ss9s<2e=<S5$4-$<=S<s=+==<=<= | 3,229 | 0.9 
GgC pocorn dev te gravelly Loam, 6 to-10-percent. slopes=<<<8=2-4$<<4+<<9s<es<<Ss=<<e==== | 1,510 | 0.4 
GgE jGeorgeville gravelly. joam, 10 to 25 percent. slopes<<<<<9- $9489 s9S4484s5—<$s<$<-S<S-== 342 | 0.1 
GhB peo devs te urea” land complex, 0 to 6 percent SlOPC@Sw rr ttt rr trem rrr errr rere nrn enna | 867 | 0.3 
GoA eee fine sandy itoam,- 0-to-.2:. percent. slopes <*-<<<<99<95 3s] <944553=<4==$<$s== | 12,599 | 3.6 
GrB jGritney sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent SlOPE@Sr rrr mrt ttt rr tr rrr rrr re rte annan-- ! 3,239 | 0.9 
GrC jGritney sandy’ Loam,-:6 to 10 percent. S1OpeS 24944 S ese SS Sees He eee re aes eee =S5=- 25215 0.7 
HeB i oeere coarse sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent SlOPCESr rrr ttt tet etter tre tert ren eter ee== | 1,204 | 0.4 
Me jMesgett loam; frequently. flooded rH<<=<=s9=<s<<e4se Ses esse ea Sa erase Sree sees ass | 3,915 | 1.1 
NaC’ eo sanay loam, 2 to 10:.percentslopes=—--<=<<9<<-96=<SSHs3s6s2S$<S$$9ss6="<=<s=== | 7,247 | 2.1 
NnB jason loam; -2° 0-6: DerCcent: SloOpes=<$2<<=<<Se8seeene Sees S4 SS eens sere HSHsSeses-sS4e= | 7,629 | Ze2 
NnC lacey loam, 6:‘Co 10 percent Slopes =s3$4<$=sSs8—se ses 95$ $48 $Se$6 258545 =$5=—-=-S4= 4,569 | 1.3 
NoA oreo loamy Sand, ‘0 £0 2 percent. Sslopes=<=$=83s5 329 4S3$6S$<S6 S63 Se8S45S555<s2=2-= | 19,800 | Del 
NoB ono loamy ‘sand, 2. tO. 6. percent. slopes=-— 9" s9<<s<4s2es<9sSe5e=$-6SSe5<see5e"5s= | 40,262 | 11.6 
NpB OREO TR -WECOWce complex, 2° to-6 percent. Ss lopes-=<—9 493498 <s84<s$8$s9s<<sS=+<<s4-+<= | 3,923 | 1.1 
NrB pNoEterk: Georgeville, and Faceville soils, 2 to 8 percent SlOpeS~e rere nH HHH | 32,905 ! 225 
NuB asec ae land «complex, -0.€o. 6. percent: slopes ==<<=<9 <8 <=" sss984=s<$s<$+=<s===== | 4,793 | 1.4 
Ra heen fine Sandy loaMnms reese nn ener eer ere eee sense cme eeeeessee= | 47,784 | 13.8 
Rb [pose ue en Land-COmplex="S4 34484 ss$S4rerr esas eae es Sassen ss 9S SS 4545844 Se4S--e-52 | 1,908 | 0.6 
To | Pomot ley fine sandy loam, rarely f£1l00d@d tenn emm eter rrr rn nnn nen rn re ren ener e nnn | 5,028 | 1.5 
Ud jUdorthents, LOaMy =98 943399 S S43 $s eS rr Sere Sree Sea ase ss 9 SSeS SSS Se < HS === == | 2,470 | 0.7 
Ur | Urban LAN rt rr ee eee ees eee ees ere esocnnn | 1,367 | 0.4 
WeB oot coarse sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent SlOPC@Srr rrr rrr rrr nnn rte tr reer rere reer | 14,637 | 4.2 
WeC eo ee coarse sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent SlOPC@Srre rrr tte ttre nnn rrr ner re ener ren | 4,384 | 1.3 
Wh pnehackee loam, frequently floodedq-e rete ere teense ene ee ere ren ene nnn nes teen eneen | 22,046 | 6.4 
WkA ne chnan fine sandy loam, O to 3 percent slopes, rarely flooded--------9------------ | 3,524 | 1.0 
WoA oe loan, ‘0 Lo. 2 percent ‘slopes ==$44=<=SSssesseeqseses ese ees Ss Sess seSs$ssee= | 2,256 | O57 

prance a a a cl ac a a aa ae | 1,817 | 0.5 

: Potala Hees aS Saa te tec a aes eee eee a See ee eee see a taee ee | 347,161 | 100.0 


* Less than 0.1 percent. 
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TABLE 5.--LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 


Absence of a yield indicates that the 


soil is not suited to the crop or the crop generally is not grown on the soil] 


[Yields are those that can be expected under a high level of management. 


Improved 
bermudagrass 


lrall 
fescue 


| 


[Sunflowers 


Wheat Sweet lGueunpes 
potatoes 


ICotton 
lint 


Corn|Soybeans | Tobacco | Peanut s| 


Land 


capa- 
bility 


Map symbol and 
soil name 
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TABLE 5.--LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE=--Continued 


! | Improved 
fescue ;bermudagrass 


Sunflowers!Tall 


Wheat | Sweet Cacumber 
potatoes 


lCotton 
lint 


Corn |Soybeans | Tobacco | Peanuts | 


Land 


capa- 
bility 


! 
| 


Map symbol and 
soil name 
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TABLE 5.--LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE-~-Continued 


Land 
Map symbol and |capa~ |Corn |Soybeans | Tobacco |Peanuts |Cot ton | Wheat | Sweet |Cucunber |Sunflowers|Ta11 : Improved 
soil name bility lint potatoes fescue ; bermudagrass 
| ay ey ee, ee ee) ey eel ee 
etc ee es Rae Vocech eee ee eee ee eee cee eee A er eee eee 
a | — | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | 


Worsham | 


* Animal-unit-month: The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one cow, one horse, one 
mule, five sheep, or five goats) for 30 days. 


TABLE 6.--CAPABILITY CLASSES AND SUBCLASSES 


[Miscellaneous areas are excluded. Absence of an 
entry indicates no acreage] 


| (Major management concerns [Subclass] 


Class | Total | | | soil 
acreage | Erosion | Wetness | problem 


! | [e] 1 [w] 1 [s] 
| Acres Acres Acres 
| 
| 


| | | 
| | | 
I : 29,027 _— | ve | = 
II : 167,943 134,112 | 17,432 : 16,399 
11r | 95,939! 37,676 | 47,784 | 379 
| | | 
Iv | 9,559| 2,275 | 7,284 | oo 
v | 9417! --- | 9137 | = 
| sae | : 
| | | a 
VI | — 6,382 25,961 | 
VII oe = oe ae 
| | | | 
VIII eae oe ee = 
| | 
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TABLE 7.--SEASONAL PRODUCTION OF FORAGES 


Forage 1/ | Percent of Yield Remarks 


ES | FEB | MAR | APRY MAY | JUN : JUL AUG {SEP {OCT {NOV [DEC 
About same tota] production as fescue- 


tf | 

| | Ladino clover. Production is higher 
1 

i | 


earlier in season and lower in fall. 


| b | F Fo det 
tf df Go bt dt 
Orchardgrass~Ladino 2/ u 2! 12! 25 20| 10| 61 6| H e| 2 


Fescue-Ladino 2/ 21 3! 10! 25 10| 8 a 4 8 10) 41 2 


| About same or slightly lower total 
production as fescue-Ladino clover, but 
quality is not as good. Production can 
| increase 40% if topdressed with 200 

| pounds of nitrogen per acre in split 

| 


Fescue 3/ 2; 6, 14) 20; 15, 6) 2, 3 7, 15; 8, 2, applications. 
$$$ }—}—+—_ +_+_ +--+ +_++-_- +--+ +" }- > 
Small grains 4/ 4 10; 12; 27; 28 3}---| =o | <<< | 8| 7| 3| Can also be overseeded in bermudagrass. 


! : : | | | | | | ! | Used mostly for hay. High rates of 
i | | | | | | N-P-K are needed with 2 to 3 pounds 
Alfalfa 2/ Sen eeS ees) 25,20, 15. 107 15,10; 3 
= es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
| Graze in spring when 6 to 8 inches 


| 
| tall: qraze to 4 inches. If used for 
a hay, mow at 14 inches. 


i 
t 
i 
i 
i 
‘ 
’ 
' 
q 
Wy 
pa 
Sa 
WW 
O 
bo 
1S 
_! 
1 
_— 
© 
i 
i 
q 


Sericea 2/ 


| Good supplemental grazing crop for 
July to September. Will reseed the 


! 
| 
Annual lespedeza 2/ |---| =| next year if allowed to make seed. 


( 
i 
t 
i 
i 
t 
i 
i 
Q 
{ 
a 
i 
WW 
}— 
No 
UW 
53) 
WwW 
© 
— 
© 


| About same total production as fescue. 
Excellent forage to fill in with 
cool-season grazing system. Production 
can increase up to 80% if topdressed 

' with 200 pounds of nitrogen per acre in 
| split applications. 


EGER? GG oa GENS Gita Gigi (ie, eas 


Coastal bermudagrass 5/ 


Common bermudaaqrass 6/ | mmm | nom | ne 8; 12 15| 251 20 12 B |---| n= Can be seeded or sprigged. 


| Slow to become established. Not 
cold tolerant. 


cf | > |g |g F 4 
er Jenelenl---l 21 al on! asl 2il ael of 2i--- 


| hybrids. Split applications of 


: : ! : Potential prussic acid problems in 
: | | nitrogen reduce nitrate problems. 


cf | | ¢ | 
Sorghum-sudan | | | | : 
hybrids or millet 7/ (tae adel bl alae 


1/ Fertilizer analysis and rates depend on growth potential of the species and the soil; the ones Jisted are 
general guides if a soil test is not available. Check lime status every 3 years. 

2/ 400 to 800 pounds of 0-10-20 or 0-9-27 (N-P=K) annually. 

3/ 400 to 800 pounds of 0-10-20 or 0-9-27 (N-P=K) annually and topdressina of 100 pounds of nitrogen per acre 
in split applications, about February 15 and September 1. 

4/ 500 pounds of 6-6-12 (N=-P-K) at planting, and topdressing of 100 pounds of nitrogen per acre applied in twe 
applications, February to April. 

5/ 400 to 800 pounds of 0-10-20 or 0-9-27 (N-P-K) annually and topdressing of 100 pounds of nitrogen per acre 
in split applications, April 20, June 15, July 15, or after each cutting or grazing. 

6/ 400 to 800 pounds of 0-10-20 or 0-9-27 (N=-P=-K) annually and topdressing of 200 pounds of nitrogen per acre 
in split applications, April 20, June 15, July 15, or after each cutting or grazing. 

7/ 600 to 800 pounds of 6-6-12 (N-P-K) or equivalent at planting and topdressing of 50 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre when 6 inches tall and after each cutting or when grazed to 6 inches. 
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TABLE 8.,~-WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


[Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed. Absence of an entry indicates that 
information was not available] 


| | Management concerns otential productivity 
Map symbol and lordi- | Erosion : Equip- [Seed ing, iSite | Produc | 
| ment oe | Common trees peoges fee Trees to plant 
| 


soil name nation jhazard 
\symbol | limita-| ity | | jclass1/ 


| | | tion ! ! | | | 
| | | | 


OW Slight Moderate !Slight Loblolly pine-------- | 9] 
pong seat pine==<=<=== | 84 
field akon pine------- ieee 


\O 


Loblolly pine. 


ee) 


Altavista 


|White oak------------ ! neers 
[see maple------------ | ae 
hare isha) Sad -------- | —_ 
joouthern red oak----- | 

ponenern red oak=----- | --- 
pNeeee oak------------ | — 


Loblolly pine, 


78 O 
longleaf pine. 


Slight Moderate |Moderate! Loblolly pine-------- | 77 
jpongreae Dine====<--= | 
peouener red oak----- =< 
oumare Oak======++== 
Hickoryrrrre-2------- 


|Sweet gun SSeeSss2ae=-o 


Autryville 


een GE = 6 Ge a GE GES GER GER? GE EE ee EE es OE Ee =" ees es 


lwhite Oak====2=5s===- 


|Post Odks=-S e225 52>7> 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
7W Slight Severe ,Severe [Sweet gun a ora Hardwoods. 2/ 


;LObDlolly pine, 


8S O 
longleaf pine. 


Slight Moderate |Moderate Loblolly pine-------- 
ppongrea’ pine-------- 


per ue sack oak--------- 


Blanton 


[Southern red oak----- 
peeve oakrnrrrrrr“*°°---- 


Loblolly pine, 


9S O 
longleaf pine. 


Slight 
jeongneet Dine======== 
ee Oak=<<<<==<<=<=- 
pHECROEY .—Ses--=——-— = 

Slight |Loblo1 ly pine=<=<=--= Loblolly pine. 

ce ou ==S=<======—-= 

Teeetcaul co) tas ===-+--= 

pene ar Oak==-====- 

 ramtaereo cot tonwood--- 
jones ean sycamore---- 
farce walnut--------- 


Slight 
Congaree 


Scarlet oakeorrc----- 


|Willow Oak=-==S2-= >> 


Slight |Loblol ly pine-------- 
puongreat pine-------- 


9A iSlight ;Slight Loblolly pine. 


ee 
ame 
oO 
o 


Slight jLoblo1ly piner=s<s-ss> Loblolly pine. 
ppongteas pine-------- 


Fabsses2soTS23 con | 8A 


| Slight 
Faceville | 


Slight 


© 
O 
© 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
Moderate! Moderate !Loblolly Dine=s2s—>= | 86 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Cee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee GP ae Gaba es aaa? Oe Oe Ge = 6 ae ae eee a Oe eee eee ee Oe eee ee eee oe 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
9A slight 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


= ae ee aap Ge ies ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee ee 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.--“WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


peneeeiees pine------- 
I 


| Management concerns | Potential productivity | 
Map symbol and |Ordi- [Erosion | Equip- Seedling} |Site | Produc-| 
soil name nett on aecand | ment Teal | Common trees Peer perv ity | Trees to plant 
jsymbol | | limita=| ity | | jclass1/| 
tion 
————————————_——_}— tt tt ———— tb tHE 
| | | | i 
GeB, GeC---------- “| 8A slight Slight Istight Loblolly Dine==<<<<<= : 81 | 8 {Loblolly pine. 
Georgeville | | | | eects pine+=-=-<+=- | --- --- ) 
Shortleaf pine-~----- 63 7 
| { | | l white oak om om on ow on om o> ot oo a { onion wn | 
| | | : Scarlet Cdk =ssesSs-> : === : == ! 
| | | poournern red oak----- oe er 
GeErwre- en ------ : 8R |Moderate |Moderate Slight {Loblolly Dine=<<+<s== | 81 ; 8 [Loblolly pine. 
Georgeville yzong cat Dine===<<=<+== | aa <= 
| | | Shortleaf pine-~------ 63 7 | 
White 0ak--9--------— eas sais 
: | | : |Scarlet 0 as : aa === : 
! | ppourners red oak----- in aac 
GgB, GgC----------- | 8 Slight /Slight [Slight |Loblolly pine-------- ‘a : 8 |Loblolly pine. 
Georgeville | | | | j Longleaf DINe=s=s2SFe oe an 
Shortleaf pine------- 63 7 
| | | | ee be eee | 
| | : : Scarlet Oakase==7S-=5 ! ms | Sas | 
| | | | proueners red oak----- | — oa --= | 
Ggbewoersre re ---- ! 8R [Moderate | Moderate! Slight {Loblolly DlNe==ser=e= | 81 8 [Loblolly pine. 
Georgeville | peongeeee Dine==<=<+==-+ ~— --= | 
| | | Shortleaf pine------- l 63 7 | 
While 0ak=<S<<o>es--= Bae ess 
! | ! ! Scarlet Oakrercr----- : -—= | -<-= ! 
| | jreucners red oak----- | ocean --- ! 
patos seeeeeee eee | OW slight Moderate |S1ight Loblolly pineseseeeee : 90 : 9 Loblolly pine. 
Goldsboro | | pa eee DINe="Ss<<== -—= --= | 
| | l | oweetqumr ctr rrrrerr<= | cae =< 
southern red oak----- oor === 
| | | | White oak om a a GD on OF ow os on oh om a — i = == | 
! ! ! | |Water oakeorees------ : =a | me ! 
| nee Nap lLes=e+s=s-<s2= l —— 3 ee 
Geb. Gresseesecue-= | SA [Slight [Slight [Slight {Loblolly pifesvecedce : 80 | g Loblolly pine. 
Gritney | | | ondcee™ pine-------- | 65 5 
Heb =s=Ss=4=sS-=4= | SW lsiight \Moderate!Slight lLoblolly pine=*=<---+> 80 8 {Loblolly pine. 
Helena | | | | {Short leaf Dine==<==== | 63 | 7 | 
| | | | ll pee a poe ae 
paca tow" POPter a aia pe ye ene 
Mewowrr tenner : 11W Istight Severe Severe | Loblolly pine-------- | 100 | Ae | Hardwoods. 2/ 
Meggett | | ! oer tupelo=<<===<== -<= -—— 
| | | ae Naples==Sss<=Ss4= | pre | tis 
| | | | ieee ON popnse Ss a | <= | --- | 
| | ie birche--c-*----- | == | “<= 
| | | aac oak eet a aay me ee ae oe ee ars | 
| | powanp Oakseresssee= ts ce meee 
NaC eeecesescceeues | 8A Islight Slight slight Loblolly pinessesease | 80 : g [Loblolly pines 
Nankin | | eongaea. Pine =ssS+=== | 70 | 6 | 
Nab Na@eeeeetcesae : 8A [Slight [Slight Slight [Loblolly pingesecsese ! 80 | g | Loblolly ines 
Nason l | ebdataaee red oak----- 66 3 
| | | | py iegrite Dine=+<<<<s- | 69 8 | 
66 7 
| | | | 
1 { ! ! ! t 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


nagement concerns 


Potential productivity 


Ma 
| [|__| EE EEE EE 


lsite 


| 

Map symbol and lordi- l erosion | Equip- Seedling} | Produc | 
soil name pee sn aera | ment laa Common trees Pegsatis iteeni dock l Trees to plant 

jsymbol, | limita-| ity classl/| 


| 


| | 
NoA;. ‘NoB=="+<===<=— 8A [slight Slight Slight Loblolly pine=--<+=== | 82 | 8 [Loblolly pine. 
Norfolk | | | | peongeeor PiIne==re+es> | 68 | 5 | 
a: | | | | | } | | 
Norfolk----------- | ga Isiight I!siignt !siignt !noblolly pine-------- | g2 1 8 I‘nobiolly pine. 
| |! | | | 
| | | MORGEESs Dineres=<<e= | 68 | 5 | 
Wedowee----------- | SA slight slight [Slight {Loblolly pine-------- | 80 | g |Loblo11y pine. 
| | ee las pine ee oie ey | 69 | 8 
| | | | oheee red oak----- | 70 | 4 | 
White Oak=sS=9se=-=> 65 3 
| | | | 
ce | | | | | } | | 
Norfolk----------- | 8A {Slight [slight {slight [Loblolly pine-------- | 82 | 8 [Loblolly pine. 
peep oeess Diner=ss=-= 68 5 | 
Georgeville------- : 8A Slight Slight Slight {Loblolly pine====s+-= : 81 : 8 {Loblol Ly pine. 
| | | Peteclased pine==s=ee== a 
| l l ponorr teas Dines2==>=- | 63 7 | 
WhLte Od k=s<<-S+r<=<= acs == 
| | | | Scarlet OAK Pasa =Ssee= | aaa : oe | 
| | l jpoMeners red oak----- ee SG 
Faceville--------- | 8A [Slight iSlight iSlight [Loblolly pine-------- | 82 | g [Loblolly pine. 
| l puonigrent DINe=-===s==- Coes ee 
Raa Senea<Sreesc arts | OW [Slight |Severe |Severe Loblolly pine===<<s-= : 94 | 9 |Loblolly pine. 3/ 
Rains | l | pow eceaum Rae eee on 
LOsS==<S=-Sescras—t : OW Slight |Severe |Severe |Loblol1y DiNnG@=s==+s- | 94 | 9 Loblolly pine. 3/ 
Tomotley | poweetgum ee Oe pe | Gosee | ota | 
| jreeer Lupe lO===S====> an ce 
WeB, WeCerceer----- | SA [Slight [Slight [Slight |Loblol ly Piie==S2=-== | 80 | 8 [Loblolly pine. 
Wedowee | peor eat Dine==""S-> | 69 8 | 
| | pence red oak----- | 70 | 4 | 
Wille: 0ak==<=s-4s===- 65 3 
! | 
WhesssSee=sS"eseSs> | 8W Isiight Severe |Severe [Sweet gun peSae reas S ss | 93 | 8 | Hardwoods. 2/ 
Wehadkee | | | pie ow POpTar aa aad 98 7 
| | | Tsou Odkaessese=Se> ‘ae ee 
: Green .ash==-==-=--=-= 96 4 
| | : | |Water Odk re e===Se---> ! ae | sag | 
| | | | ees asheee=s-s=ee= | 88 | | 
WkAMeeSeeresseeeee< | 9A Slight Slight Slight |Lob1o11y pine=<s<=-<- | 90 | 9 Loblolly pine. 
Wickham | | pice owe poprar aes cao 100 | 8 l 
| | | eoureers red oak----- ey 
WOAsSs=se4eSSeres77 | OW Slight |Severe |Severe [Loblolly Dine=-sSsen< | 88 | 9 {Loblolly pine. 3/ 
Worsham | | ner erere red oak--~--- | 80 | 4 
| | | | oedsere Dine===--=== 80 8 | 
| oes oak ee eS ap SM peat 7 | 85 4 
| | | a SS) sia al ala 91 6 l 
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TABLE 8.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


1/ Productivity class is the yield in cubic meters per hectare per year calculated at the age of 
culmination of mean annual increment for fully stocked natural stands. Cubic meters per hectare can be 
converted to cubic feet per acre by multiplying by 14.3. It can be converted to board feet by multiplying by a 
factor of about 71. 

2/ To establish hardwoods on a forested site, rely on natural reproduction (seeds and sprouts) of 
acceptable species. Special site preparation techniques may be required. Planting of hardwoods on a specific 
site should be done upon recommendations of a forester. 

3/ Potential productivity is attainable in areas adequately drained or bedded, or both. 
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TABLE 9.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions 
of "slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


Map symbol and 


| Camp areas | Picnic areas | Playgrounds |Paths and trails| Golf fairways 
soil name 


Urban land. 


| | | | 
RaAmoorn reer nner - | Severe: |Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: | Moderate: 

Altavista flooding. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 

| | | | | 
AbA: 

Altavistarcre------- - | Severe: |Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: 
| flooding. | wetness. | wetness. wetness. | wetness. 
| | | | | 

Urban land. | | | | 

AuBw--- oor ree |Moderate: |Moderate: Moderate: | Moderate: |Moderate: 

Autryville | too sandy. ! too sandy. l reece P | too sandy. | droughty. 

oo sandy. 
| | | | 
Bobooo ror renee | severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: 
Bibb | flooding, l wetness. | wetness, | wetness. | wetness, 
: wetness. | | flooding. flooding. 
BnBews9<9944------ Isiight SSesesSe |Slight aaPeSee= |Moderate: [Slight Sa |Moderate: 
Blanton | | slope. | | Groughty. 
BOB==<=S<53Ss2=er= | Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: Moderate: |Moderate: 
Bonneau l too sandy. | too sandy. | ae , | too sandy. | droughty. 
oo sandy. 
| | | | 
Coreertesrscc ces [Severe |Moderate: Severe: |Moderate: |Severe: 
Congaree flooding. | flooding. flooding. | flooding. | flooding. 
Pokssteceeeee sass Slight wa------ Slight anna ==- Slight -------- Slight -eoes2=5 |Moderate: 
Groughty. 
Dothan | | g 
Fab =S===<255s<-=5 Slight Page es Slight aa a |oderate: Slight =Sess=2= [Slight . 
Slope. 
Faceville | | | p | | 
GEB=SSsa=sSSss=4=" slight oe oa Slight si als |Moderate: {Slight a a [Slight 
Georgeville slope, 
! | | small stones. | | 
GeCrnn noo |Moderate: | Moderate: | Severe: slight a ec me man |Moderate: 

Georgeville slope. slope. ! slope. | slope. 

GeEwnorrre--e---- |Severe: iSevere: ISevere: |Moderate: |Severe: 

Georgeville | slope. | slope. | Slope. | Slope. | Slope. 

GgB, GgC--------- Slight asses S== Slight sear eas Moderate: Slight == S<=s5= Slight. 

Georgeville slope, 

| | | small stones. : | 
GgErrerre--------- Severe: Severe: Severe: |Moderate: |Severe: 

Georgeville | slope. | slope. | slope, slope. \ Slope. 
| small stones. | | 
] | | 

GhB: 
Georgeville is1 ight-seseeu= Islight-------- | Moderate: is1 iahtes2e-<2 Islight. 
slope 
| 11 | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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soil 


name 


TABLE 9.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT~--Continued 


Se rg ee ee ge ee a eg ee ee 
Map symbol and 


! Camp areas 


: Picnic areas 


| Playgrounds 


|Paths and trails 


Soil Survey 


Golf fairways 


EE SS Oe Oe EE eS oe Eo Ee OEE ER GEE Os ae Gime a EE ee es amie GE ee eee ee GEE Gee GEESE Oe oe 


Norfolk 


NpB: 


Norfolk-°e------------ 


Wedoweew-- o-oo ene --- 


NrB: 


Norfolk---- 


Georgeville 


Faceville-- 


NuB: 
Norfolk---- 


Urban land. 


|Moderate: 
| wetness. 


|Moderate: 
| percs slowly. 


|Moderates 
| Slope, 
| percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
| wetness, 
percs slowly. 


|Severe: 
| flooding, 
| wetness. 


|Moderate: 
| percs slowly. 


|Moderate: 
| Slope. 


Slight wo-------- 


slight wanna ee 


[Slight ---------- 


[Slight -------~--- 


| wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 


wetness. 


Moderate: 
percs slowly. 


Se SS Cee a ED Ee ES ae a ee ee a ae ee Ge ete es Cee es ee eee eee oe 


|Moderate: 
| Slope. 


Slight ---------- 


Slight --~-------- 


| 

Slight connccce== 
| 
| 


Slight ---------- 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
slope. 


ee ) eee a= ees Ge ee ames ee ane, eee Gen Ege OE 88ew cep Ow ae eee oe eee oe eee 


Moderate: 
| Slope, 
small stones. 


|Severe: 
| slope. 


Slight a 
| 


|Moderate: 
slope. 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


| Moderate: 
Slope, 
| small stones. 


|Moderate: 
slope. 


l Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


=e GABE eile ago Oe ee ae aE 


Moder ate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 


slope. 


Moderate: 


wetness. 


Severe: 


wetness, 
flooding. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


| Moderate: 


slope. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Slight. 
Slight. 


lsiight. 


Severe: 


wetness. 
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Map symbol and 
soil name 


Tomotley 


Ud. 
Udorthents 


Ur. 
Urban land 


Wedowee 


Wherrrrrrrrree- 


WehadkKee 


Worsham 


TABLE 9.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 
EG et nT ee ee en ee Oe er ae ee Dae we cee ee ee eee ge ee ee ee ee 


| Camp areas 


|Severe: 
wetness. 


| Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


[Severe 
| flooding, 
| wetness. 


flooding. 


|Severe: 
| wetness. 


: Picnic areas 


Severe: 
wetness. 


wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Severe: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


[Slight 2s 


| 
Is1ight---------- 


Severe 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


| Playgrounds 


Severe: 
wetness. 


wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ISevere: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


|Severe: 
| slope. 


|Severe: 


| wetness, 
flooding. 


| wetness. 


l paths and trails 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


pa ce 6 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ees ee ee eee ee ee 


Slight ---------- 


Severe: 
l wetness. 
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: Golf fairways 
| 


Severe: 
wetness. 


wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|Severe: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


slight. 


| 
[Slight 
| 


|Severe: 
| wetness, 
| flooding. 


slight . 


|Severe: 
| wetness. 
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[See text for definitions of "good," "fair, 


soil was not rated] 


Potential as habitat for-- 


otential for habitat elements 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


TABLE 10.--~WILDLIFE HABITAT 


poor,' 


and "very poor." 


Soil Survey 


Absence of an entry indicates that the 


nn Se Ok; ih Pn ne Se es Sn Pecan a a 


| 
| Grain | 
pane seed 


| | Wild 
Grasses | herba- 
and ceous 


[Hardwood 
| trees 


| Conif- 
| erous 
plants 


Wetland | 
| water 


plants 


shallow |Opentand 
pearaLete 


| Woodland 
pwateitre 


| 


l wetland 


wildlife 


| crops | Legunes | plants ) | ! | areas ! | 1 


| 
fanaa S2=S-sSeSea5" - |Good 
Altavista 
AbA: ! 
Altavista-er----- = 000 
Urban land. | 
AUB HH S==s265se4-S= - | Good 
Autryville | 
Bbse=s2-4+ssee==<= | Poor 
Bibb | 
Bib==ss82see54esee- | Poor 
Blanton | 
BoBw--9 reer eres n |Good 
Bonneau | 
COses5$S$Sssese45- -|Good 
Congaree | 
DoA==$$5242+s=s-<-= |Good 
Dothan | 
Pabss=s<=+ss<=s===- Good 
Faceville | 
Geb, GeCe<=<=ss=- Fair 
Georgeville | 
Ges =SHsesseaSeese= Very 
Georgeville poor. 
GgB, GgCr<9<9------ |Fair 
Georgeville | 
Gq E=sssr=ss<s-s5=== Very 
Georgeville | poor. 
GhB: : 
Georgeville------- Fair 


Urban land. 
Goldsboro 
GrB, GrC---- 


Gritney 


Helena 


Good 
Good 


Good 


Fair 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
Fair 
|Good 
| 
|Good 
| 
|Good 
| 
}Good 


Good 


Good 
Good 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|Good 
| 

|Fair 
| 

Fair 
| 

Good 
| 

|Good 
| 

{Good 
| 

lGood 
Good 
Poor 


Good 


Poor 


Good 
Good 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|Good 
|Fair 
| 

Fair 
Good 
Good 
Good 
Good 


Good 


Fair 


rej 
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TABLE 10.--WILDLIFE HABITAT--Continued 


re 
Map symbol and | Wilda 
| 


soil name Grain Grasses ! herba- | Hardwood) Conif- Wet land [Shallow |Opentand| Woodland |Wet land 
pana res and | ceous trees | erous | plants | water i a ar 
crops legumes lants plants areas 
| | | | | | | | | | 
Mernr eect nc ron | Poor lPair lPair lrair lGood lGood lGood lPair |Good Good. 
pce: | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | ! 
NaCron tern nee nnn [Fair |Good Good |Good {Good Very Very |Good |Good Very 
Nankin poor. poor. poor. 
| | | | | | | | | 
Nn Bron rrr nnn nen Fair |Good |Good Good |Good | Poor Very |Good {Good Very 
Nason poor. poor. 
| | | | | | | | | 
NnCrec rrr enter Fair |Good |Good |Good |Good Very Very |Good |Good Very 
Nason poor. poor. poor. 
| | | | | | | | | | 
NoA, NoBe---------- |Good |Good |Good |Good |Good | Poor Very |Good |Good Very 
Norfolk poor. poor. 
| | | | | | | 
sipB: | | | | | | | | | | 
Noriolk=====<<=-+<-- IGood Good | Good Good Good lPoor Very lGooa \Good lVery 
| | | | | | Pea | Pee. 
| | | | | | | | | | 
Wedoweenn- 9-2 ---- lrair \Good Good \Good \Good Poor Very \Good Good lVery 
| | | | | | Poe. 4 | I ee: 
| | | | | | | | 
ae | | | | | | | | | | 
NoriolKk=<<<<<<+=--=- lGood Good | Good Good |Good | Poor lVery lGooa Good lVery 
| | | | | | Pee. | | eck 
| | | | | | | | | 
Georgeville------- Fair |Good |Good |Good |Good Very Very Good | Good Very 
poor. poor. poor. 
| | | | | | | | | | 
Facevillecew------ Fair |Good {Good |Good |Good Very Very |Good |Good Very 
poor. poor. poor. 
| | | | | | | | | | 
— | | | | | | | | | | 
Nortolk=-=-9r-=-== | Good | Good | Good Good \Good | Poor Very | Good | Good \Very 
| | | | | | eee: «| | i aseee 
ee ee ee ee ee 
Urb land. 
— | | | | | | | | | | 
Pac eeessasatsecece pair 'rair 'rair 'cooa |!cood |!Gooa !Gooa Fair !Gooa  |Gooa. 
ae | | | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | 
Rb: | | | | | | | | | | 
Rains------------- Fair Fair Fair |Good | Good |Good |Good Fair |Good | Good. 
eban Tand: | | | | | | | 
Pisibet Reker | | | | | | | | | | 
1Qs=-ss2seess<ses= Very Very | Poor Fair Fair |Good |Good Very |Poor |Good, 
Tomot ley | poor. | poor. | ! | l | poor. | | 
8 es ee ee ee ee ee 
Udorthents 
= | | | | | | | | | | 
7 ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Urb land 
aed | | | | | | | | | | 
Weber ==—<ss=ees=-"== [Fair |Good | Good |Good |Good | Poor Very Good | Good Very 
Wedowee poor. poor. 
| | | | | | | | | 
WeC=2sHss-<=s5sse== Fair |Good |Good |Good |Good Very Very |Good |Good Very 
Wedowee | | | l | poor. | poor. | | | poor. 
l t i I I | 1 1 { I 
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TABLE 10.--WILDLIFE HABITAT--Continued 


| Potential for habitat elements Potential as habitat for-- 
Map symbol and | | | Wild | | | | | | | 
soil name Grain jetasses | herba- Harewood, Conif- ;Wetland pena. tow joPen and moodtand) Wer Tend 
pane age and | ceous | trees | erous plants | water MCG one ee Le 
| crops _egunes ! plants | ! plants ! | areas 3 ! ! 
| | | | | | | | | | 
Whew reenter reo Very |Poor | Poor |Fair Fair |Good Fair | Poor Fair Fair. 
Wehadkee poor. 
| | | | | | | | | | 
WkAw--e eer et reno |Good |Good Good |Good |Good | Poor Very |Good |Good Very 
Wickham poor. poor. 
| | | | | | | | | | 
WoAworreern to --- |Poor Fair Fair Fair Fair |Good |Good Fair Fair |Good. 
| | | | | | | | | 


Worsham | 


Nash County, North 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


"slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. 


Carolina 


TABLE 11.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 
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See text for definitions of 


The 


information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the need for onsite 
investigation] 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


| Shallow : 
| excavations 


Dwellings 
without 


! Dwellings 
with 


Small 


| 
| commercial 


| Local roads 
| and streets 


| Lawns and 
landscaping 


1 ! basements | basements | buildings | | 


Altavista 
AbA: 


Altavistarrccc--- 


Urban land. 


Georgeville 


| 
| Severe: |Severe: 
| wetness, | flooding. 
| cutbanks POvee 
| | 
|Severe: |Severe: 
wetness, | flooding. 
| cutbanks Cave 
| | 
| | 
|Moderate: Slight sss == 
| cutbanks Cee 
|Severe: |Severe: 
| wetness. | flooding, 
l | wetness. 
|Severe: |SLight peas iets 
| cutbanks Caves 
|Moderate: slight =sses== 
wetness. | 
| Moderate: |Severes 
wetness, flooding. 
flooding. | 
|Moderate: Slight sen =s 
| wetness. | 
|Moderate: slight aie 
| too clayey. | 
|Moderate: [Slight mannwnn 
too clayey. 
|Moderate: | Moderate: 
| too clayey, l slope. 
| slope. | 
|Severe: |Severe: 
| slope. | slope. 
| | 
|Moderate: Slight Sener ae 
| too clayey. | 
|Moderate: |Moderate: 
too clayey, | Slope. 
| slope. l 
|Severe: |Severe: 
slope. slope. 
| 
| 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ISevere: 

| flooding, 
| wetness. 

|Moderate: 

wetness. 


|Severe: 
| flooding, 
| wetness. 


Moderate: 
| wetness. 


| Moderate: 
| wetness. 


iSevere: 
| flooding. 


| 


[Moderates 
| wetness. 


lslight--------- 


iSlight --------- 


| 


| 

| 

| 
|Severe: 
| Slope. 
| 


| Moderate: 
Slope. 


severe: 
Slope. 


ne Gis ae ee = Gg Ce oy 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


e 
flooding, 
wetness. 


|Moderate: 
| Slope. 


|Moderate: 
| slope. 


ayere: 
slope. 


| 

| 

| 
|Severe: 
slope. 
| 


|Moderate: 
l slope. 


| Gayeres 


Slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


oe ies Sa EA SS Spee et Ce 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Ee Cy) GE ASE OO SE EEO SS Oe EE Oe GR 


[Slight --------- 
| 


|Severe: 
| wetness, 
| flooding. 


Slight ar oa 


| 
Islight ~-------- 
| 


|Severe: 
| flooding. 


| 
Islight--------- 


| Moderate: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
Slope. 


severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
slope. 


— ewe e6bes aE ae es a ee ee eee en ee ee ae ee ee ee ee eee cee ens ee ee eee ee 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|Moderate: 
droughty. 


|Severe: 
| wetness, 
| flooding. 


Moderate: 
| droughty. 


|Moderate: 
| droughty. 


Severe: 
| flooding. 


|Moderate: 
| droughty. 


lslight. 
Slight. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
small stones. 


Moderate: 
small stones, 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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TABLE 11.--~BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Map symbol and | Shallow | Dwellings : Dwellings : Small : Local roads | Lawns and 
soil name | excavations | without | with | commercial | and streets | landscaping 
1 | basements 3 basements ) buildings | ) 
| | | | | 
a | | | | | | 
Georgeville |Moderate: [Slight -—<< <== Slight << S == iSlight SS ==—— - |Severe Slight. 
too clayey. | | | | low strength. | 
Urban land. | | | | | | 
| | | | 
GoA===<<-===+==- |Severe: Moderate: |Severe: [Moderates Moderate: Slight. 
Goldsboro | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | 
GrB<<ere-------- |Moderate: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: Severe: Slight. 
Gritney | too clayey. shrink-swell. l shrink-swell. l shrink-swell. | shrink-swell, | 
low strength. 
| | | | | | 
GrCs=ssss=====- |Moderate: Severe: Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: 
Gritney | too clayey. | shrink~swell. | shrink<-swell. | shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, | slope. 
| | | | Slope. | low strength. l 
HeBowrr-------- | Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: 
Helena | wetness. | shrink-swell. | wetness, | shrink-swell. | low strength, | wetness. 
shrink~-swell. shrink-swell 
| | | | | 
Merrrrr------- | Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: | Severe: 
Meggett | wetness, | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, ! shrink-swell, | wetness, 
| too clayey. wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | flooding. 
| | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | shrink<swell. | flooding. | 
Na@sesescacesece l Moderate: iSiigntessueuwen lS) ight--------- | Moderate: lSiightssesnekee lsiight. 
Nankin ! too clayey. | | | slope. | | 
NnBe------------ Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: |Moderate: | Severe: Slight. 
Nason | too clayey. | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | slope, | low strength. | 
shrink-swell. 
| | | | | 
NnC=s<<=s22s4r= |Moderate: Moderate: |Moderate: |Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: 
Nason slope, slope, slope, slope. low strength. slope. 
: too clayey. | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | : | 
NoAc-<2-------- |Moderate: slight 23S" 2e |Moderate: Slight fS==s=e< ~ {Slight ee eae jSlight. 
Norfolk wetness. wetness. 
| | | | | | 
NoBerrrerr2----- |Moderate: slight <<a |Moderate: |Moderate: Slight =a a= es Slight. 
Norfolk | wetness. | | wetness. | Slope. | l 
sieb: | | | | | | 
Norfolk---------- Moderate: Slight -S--S= Se |Moderate: Moderate: [Slight a el Slight. 
| wetness. | ! wetness. | slope. | | 
Wedoweer--------- |Moderate: [Moderate |Moderate: |Moderate: | Severe: slight. 
too clayey. | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell, | low strength. | 
slope. 
| | | | | 
eae | | | | | | 
Norfolk-------- Moderate: slight SSeS a= Moderate: |Moderate: Slight SaaS ak es aii eee Slight. 
wetness. | | wetness. | slope. | | 
Georgeville---- |Moderate: Slight ses ==Se= {Slight amen ai Moderate: | Severe: Slight. 
| too clayey. | | | slope. | low strength. | 
Faceville------ |Moderate: Slight =<=-===s> Slight ha aan a Moderate: |Noderate: Slight 
) too clayey. | | slope. low strength. | 
I | 1 


Nash County, North Carolina 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


Shallow 


| 
| excavations 


| Dwellings 
without 


| Dwellings 
with 


TABLE 11.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


| Small 
commercial 


| Local roads 
| and streets 
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| Lawns and 
| landscaping 


| | basements | basements buildings ! | 


NuB: 


Norfolk------- 


Urban land. 


Tomotley 


Ud. 
Udorthents 


Ur. 
Urban land 


Worsham 


|Moderate: 
wetness. 


|Severez 
| wetness. 


|Severe: 
l wetness. 


leeyares 
wetness. 


=e ceo Ss eee ey OE Ge ae 


|Moderate: 
too clayey. 


|Moderate: 
too clayey, 
| slope. 


|Severe: 
| wetness. 


| Severe: 
| wetness. 


| 
[Slight --------- 


wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 

| wetness. 

|Severe: 

| flooding. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
lve 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|Severe: 
| wetness. 
| 


wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


LSS AS A TS SS AS A TS A A NS SS A ES SS A EE ES SS SS ES Se GEE Ge GEIS CRED OED SHUTS CORTES MEARNS GES ESE GERAD CUED Seas eeepe® GUESTS Stn eaEEEM? enieaes 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell, 
Slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


as Ee Ee SES EE Sees Skee ee. SE Pe Qe ee aa CO es Ee CS GES as eee SS Se ae eee Gee ee meee Gates a eee epee eee Gee eee meee eng ames anee® Ee=: eames bees wage eee ee eee 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
Severe: 
1 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
flooding. 


severe: 
wetness, 


e 
low strength. 


ow strength. 


low strength. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Slight. 


Severe: 
wetness. 
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[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 


"slight," "good," and other terms. 
it does not eliminate the need for 


information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; 


onsite investigation] 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


| septic tank 
| absorption 


TABLE 12.-~SANITARY FACILITIES 


| Sewage lagoon 
areas 


| Trench 
| sanitary 


| Area 
sanitary 


Soil Survey 


See text for definitions of 


! Daily cover 
for landfill 


| fields ! | landfill ! landfill | 


Altavista 


AbA: 


Altavistacr-c--- 


Urban land. 


Georgeville 


= 
¢) 
Ctr 
ry 
0) 
UV) 
u) 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


|Severe: 
| flooding, 
| wetness. 


|Moderate: 
| wetness. 


|Moderate: 
| wetness. 


ISevere: 
flooding, 
| wetness. 


ISevere: 
| wetness, 
percs slowly. 


| percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
percs slowly, 
| slope. 


| 


| Severe: 
| slope. 


Moderate: 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


| 

| 

ls 

| 

| 

| 

| 

- 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

[Se evere: 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| ¢ 

| 
|Moderate: 
| seepage. 
Moderate: 
seepage, 
slope. 


\ Moderate: 
seepage, 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
seepage, 
slope. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


| 
| 
lf 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
- 
| 


elocdina: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

log 

¢ 

| 

| 

| 

_ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

ls 

| 

| 
|Moderate: 

| wetness. 

| 

Mo derate: 

| too clayey. 
| 
_ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
- 
| 
{ 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
seepage, 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|Severe: 
| seepage. 


Seysres 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
Slope. 


—~ ate, cae Gi se ae ae eee ee ee oe OO ene oe eee Ge ee ee Ce ee ee ee eee ee Ee ee ee ee Oe ee eee eee ee ee = eee ee oe 


Fair: 
wetness. 


Fair: 
wetness. 


Fair: 
too sandy. 


Poor: 
wetness. 
Fair: 

too sandy. 
Good. 


Fair: 
wetness. 


ee I es ES ES GE Ge? Gene GD GEES Eee R= 2 Eee Ge GEE ake GaSe Ges cee = ee GE SEDs sete eee eee eee eee ee ees 


|Good. 


| 
Fairs 
| too clayey. 


Fair: 
| too clayey, 
| hard to pack. 


|Fair: 

too clayey, 

| hard to pack, 
| Slope. 


|Poor: 
slope. 


|Fair: 
| too clayey, 
hard to pack. 
| 


Nash County, North Carolina 


Map s 


ymbol and 


soil name 


| Fields ! ! landfill : landfill : 


Georgev 


GhB: 
Georgev 


Urban 1 


Norfolk 


NpB: 
Norfolk 


Wedowee 


ille 


Die= nea 


and. 


TABLE 12.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


| Septic tank 
| absorption 


l Moderate: 

| 

| percs slowly, 
| slope. 


| Severe: 
l slope. 


l Moderate: 
percs slowly. 


jeevere: 
l wetness. 


Severe: 
| percs slowly. 


|Severe: 
| percs slowly. 


| Severe: 
wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


| 


|Severe: 

| flooding, 

| wetness, 

| percs slowly. 


Severe: 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 

depth to rock, 
| percs slowly. 
| 

| 


pogeratee 

| slope, 

| depth to rock, 
| percs slowly. 


|Moderate: 
| wetness. 


Moderate: 
| wetness. 


|Moderate: 
percs slowly. 


| Sewage lagoon 


areas 


Severe: 


slope. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

|Severe: 

| 

| 

|Moderate: 

| seepage, 

l slope. 

| 

| 

|Severe: 
wetness. 

Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
seepage, 
slope. 


slope, 
seepage, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Moderate: 
seepage. 


Moderate: 
seepage. 


Moderate: 
Slope. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|Moderate: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Trench 
sanitary 


Moderate: 
Slope, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Severe: 

depth to rock, 
wetness, 

too clayey. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
depth to rock. 


Mo 
too clayey. 


SO SS SS ES SS SS ES eS A Oe CER a CEP ce ae a ee Se ee er ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee cn ees ee en ee ee eee es ee ee ee ee = eee ee 


| Area 


sanitary 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
depth to rock. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Mo 
depth to rock. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
depth to rock. 


eee ee ae ee a eee eee ae ee ee eee Se ee eee ce ee ee eee ee ee eee ee ee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee es ee es ee ee es es es ee en ee eee 


[Slight Berets oe 
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| Daily cover 


for landfill 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
slope. 


Poor: 
slope. 


lrair: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Fair: 

| wetness. 
[Fair 

| too clayey. 


lFair: 
too clayey. 


| 

| 

lDoor: 

| too clayey, 

| hard to pack. 
| 

lp 

| 

| 

| 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
wetness. 


Fair: 
| too clayey. 


| Door: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


Poor: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


|G004. 


|Good. 


| 
Fair: 
| too clayey, 
| thin layer. 
! 
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Map symbol and 
soil name 


TABLE 12.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


| Septic tank 
| absorption 


| Sewage lagoon 
areas 


| Trench 
sanitary 


| Area 
| 


Sanitary 


Soil Survey 


| Daily cover 


for landfill 


| fields ! | landfill | landfill ) 


NrB: 


Norfolk--~------ 


Georgeville 


Faceville------ 


NuB: 


Norfolk-------- 


Urban land. 


Tomotley 


Ud. 
Udorthents 


Ur. 
Urban land 


Worsham 


|Moderate: 
| wetness. 


|Moderate: 
| percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


| wetness. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


peevere. 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


eeeccete: 
| percs slowly. 
| 


|Moderate: 
| percs slowly, 
| slope. 


|Severe: 
| flooding, 
wetness. 


|Moderate: 
| flooding. 


|Severe: 

| percs slowly, 
| wetness. 

| 


Moderate: 
seepage. 


Moderate: 
seepage, 
slope. 


! Moderate: 
seepage, 
slope. 


| 

| 

| 

Moderate: 
| seepage. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
|Moderate: 
| slope. 

| 

|Severe: 

| slope. 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


wetnece. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
ly 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
_ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
- 
| 
| 
Severe: 

| seepage. 
|Severe: 

| wetness, 

| too clayey. 
| 


wetness, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


| too clayey, 
| hard to pack. 


|Fair: 
| too clayey. 


lGood. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! wetness. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Fair: 
| too clayey, 
| thin layer. 


lrair: 

too clayey, 
slope, 

thin layer. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Fair: 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
wetness, 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


a ee ee ae ae ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee ee 


i a a a 
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TABLE 13.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"good," "fair," and other terms. Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 
information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the need for 
onsite investigation] 


Roadfill | sand | Gravel | Topsoil 


soil name 


Map symbol and | 
| 


Urban land. 


low strength. 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


re) 
thin layer. 


| | | 
Rahn wr rte rr rrr nnn |Fair: | Improbable: | Improbable: |Go0d. 
Altavista wetness, excess fines. | excess fines. | 
thin layer. | l | 
| | | | 
AbA: 
Altavistacrec-------- Fair: | Improbable: | Improbable: |Good. 
wetness, excess fines. | excess fines. 
thin layer. | | | 
Urban land. | | | | 
| | | 
AuBr ener errr eter |Good SSeeSses=---e< | Improbable: | Improbable: Fair: 
Autryville | | thin layer. | too sandy. | too sandy. 
Bb os as6==<94s=S6-==- | Poor | Improbable: | Improbable: [Poor : 
Bibb | wetness. | excess fines. | excess fines. | wetness. 
BnBewr errr ter r rrr |Good Paso S=Soea eee | Probable SS<ssee=< | Improbable: Fair: 
Blanton too sandy. too sandy. 
| | | | 
BoBrorrresser ters s = |Good SSse=esSSS=4—= | Improbable: | Improbable: [Fair: 
Bonneau | excess fines. | excess fines. | too sandy. 
COtt rrr r eter srs cee Fairs | Improbable: | Improbable: |Good. 
Congaree l low strength, excess fines. excess fines. | 
wetness 
| : | | | 
DoAwre tree tert seer-- | Good Sess 5S =eS= | Improbable: | Improbable: Fairs 
Dothan excess fines. excess fines. too sandy, 
| | | : thin layer. 
FaBeores<9<-8S<<-<<-=- Fairs | Improbable: | Improbable: | Poor: 
Faceville | low strength. | excess fines. ! excess fines. thin layer. 
Geb, <GeC====<=+9====== | Poor: | Improbable: | Improbable: | Poor: 
Georgeville | low strength. | excess fines. | excess fines. | thin layer. 
GGE=-=-e3-S=s<<<=s<=== | Poor : | Improbable: | Improbable: |Poor 
Georgeville l low strength. | excess fines. | excess fines. thin layer, 
lope. 
| | | | ° 
GgB,. (GqC==sse"s<=s-s<= | Poors | Improbable: | Improbable: |Poor 
Georgeville | low strength. | excess fines. excess fines. thin layer. 
GG EH=s=s<s==Ss=Ssees6o5 |Poor | Improbable: | Improbable: | Poor: 
Georgeville | low strength. | excess fines. | excess fines. | thin layer, 
lope. 
| | = 
Georgevillenrcr------- Poor: | Improbable: | Improbable: |? or: 
| | 
| | | 
| | | 
I | 1 
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Map symbol and 
soil name 


Goldsboro 


GrB, GrC-------------- 


Gritney 


Norfolk 


NpB: 


Norfolk--c----------- 


Wedoweewoom<--------- 


NrB: 


Norfolk---- 


Georgeville 


Faceville-- 


NuB: 
Norfolk---- 


Urban land. 


Tomotley 


TABLE 13.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Poor: 


low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


| wetness. 


Roadfill 


| Sand 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


aaESe ber ee. abe ae aes ee ee ee eee oe eee ee Oe ee oe 


| Improbable: 
| excess fines. 


| Improbable: 

| excess fines. 
| Improbable: 

| excess fines. 
| 


| Improbable: 
| excess fines. 


| Improbable: 
| excess fines. 
| 


| Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| tmprobable: 
excess fines. 


| 
| 
| Improbable: 
excess fines. 
| 


| tmprobable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Improbable: 
| 

| 

| 

: excess fines. 
t 


——LL_—_L—J_ LS SS LS NS AS AS aS ee ES ES NS ES aN Oe GEES AEDES SEIEEe Se See eA S EEE SOS SS ED GS ES SNS SNS GREED Ses Slee ee SNEEES See GENRES Ee GES AE SED MebEwe GES eee GES GEE eae eres ES ane eens eines memes anes 


Gravel 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Soil Survey 


| Topsoil 


Good. 


Poor: 
thin layer. 

Poor: 
thin layer. 

Poor: 
thin layer, 
wetness. 

Poor: 

thin 


layer. 
Poor: 
hin layer, 

area reclaim. 


ct O 


Fair: 
too sandy. 


Fair: 
too sandy. 


Poor: 


ete) 
thin layer. 


Fair: 
too sandy. 


Poor: 
thin layer. 
Poor: 
thin layer. 


Fair: 
too sandy. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ly 
| 
| 
| 
-_ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
- 
| 
| 
ly 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
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Map symbol and 
soil name 


TABLE 13.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 
Fear a ee ee eg Eg Fg ore ee RR aN ee ee Se ee Oe Ce ee ee 


! Roadfill 


| Sand 


| Gravel 
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| Topsoil 
| 


ED ag Ce Ee ee ee ee ee Se ees ee eee eee eee es ee 


Ud. 
Udorthents 


Ur. 
Urban land 


WeB I WeC ase @ a2 e@ 2 eee ee aoe 
Wedowee 


Worsham 


| 
| 
| 
| 


|Poors 
| low strength. 


| Poor 
| wetness. 


Fairs 

thin layer. 
| Poor: 

l wetness, 

| low strength. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| Improbable: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Good. 
Poor: 


wetness, 
thin layer. 


=a eee See Gee es GE ot ee Ee ee Oe Oe SE Goo SE ee ee eee 


Pe a a Oe aN eee ae ee eee ea ee, (a ee ee ee ee a 
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TABLE 14.--WATER MANAGEMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"Slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not evaluated. The 
information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the need for onsite 


investigation] 
| Limitations for-- Features affecting- 
Map symbol and Pond | Aquifer-fed : | | Terraces 
soil name | reservoir | excavated | Drainage | Irrigation | and Grassed 
| areas | ponds ! | | diversions | waterways 
| | | | | 
Rabrwn nero | Moderate: Ho derate: |Favorable -—— a |Wetness 2a S= - |Wetness =S=ee Shi |Favorable. 
Altavista seepage. | deep to MOE CE si | l | 
oe | | | | | | 
Altavistaq=<<=<<= Moderate: Ho derate: |Favorable hol cg |Wetness SSS =e8> ~ |Wetness <== = Favorable. 
| seepage. | deep to waecr | | | 
Urban land. | | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
AuBr~- oer enn | Severe: |Severe: [Deep to water |Droughty |Too sandy------ |Droughty. 
Autryville seepage. no water. fast intake, 
| | | | eicce. | | 
| | | | | 
Bbw o-oo oes |Moderate: |Moderate: |Flooding Lea eae= lWetness, |Wetness SSCs a= |Wetness. 
Bibb | seepage. | Slow refill. | | flooding. | | 
BnBr---o ene |Severe: ISevere: |Deep to water |Droughty, (Too sandy, |Droughty 
Blanton l seepage. no water. | fast intake, | soil blowing. | 
soil blowing. 
| | | | | | 
BoB@ feces --<5---- |Moderate: |Severe: |Deep to water |Droughty, }Soil blowing--- |Droughty. 
Bonneau l seepage, cutbanks Cones) fast intake, | ! 
slope. slope. 
| | | | 
COF Sse Sssosesse6s= | Moderate: | Moderate: | Flooding =—S<Se= wetness, | Erodes easily, | Erodes easily. 
Congaree seepage. deep to Walery soil blowing. ! wetness, | 
| | Slow refill. | | | soil blowing. | 
DoAowmer tet er eres | Moderate: | Severe: [Deep to water [Fast intake, |Favorable ici |Droughty. 
Dothan seepage. | no water. | | droughty. | | 
Fap cw SssSss«ss+-== |Moderate: |Severe: |Deep to water Fast intake, |Favorable — me | Favorable. 
Faceville | seepage. | no water. | slope. | | 
GEB=====Ssen>S==2= Moderate: ISevere: |Deep to water |Slope ==s=-s-=== -|Favorable === —— Favorable. 
Georgeville | seepage. | no water. | l l | 
GeC, GeE---------- | Moderate: |Severe: [Deep to water Slope Seer Ss -|Slope SSeS S> |Slope. 
Georgeville | seepage. | no water. | | 
GgBr~e--e99<------ |Moderate: |Severe: [Deep to water Slope sss 0= -|Favorable =====> Favorable. 
Georgeville | seepage. | no water. l | | 
GgC, GqE=<<===+-=== |Moderate: ise evere: |Deep to water |Slope --S<<Ss== -|Slope =—SSSS==== |Slope. 
Georgeville seepage. | no water. | | | 
ChB: | | | | | | 
Georgeville------ |Moderate: | Severe: {Deep to water Slope SSeSseSS= -| Favorable “<<< Favorable. 
| seepage. | no water. | l | | 
Urban land. | | | | ! : 
GoArwscrrrscs----- |Moderate: Mo derate: | Favorable =S===6 |Wetness aoS=Se= -|Wetness Semis ore Favorable. 
Goldsboro | Slow refill. | | 


| seepage. 
1 
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TABLE 14.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


| Limitations for-- Features affecting-- 
Map symbol and Pond r Aqui fer-fed | | | Terraces | 


soil name | reservoir : excavated | Drainage | Irrigation | and Grassed 


! areas | ponds 1 | | diversions | waterways 


| seepage. 


| | | 
GrBewrerrr------ -|Slight -—S=-Ss== Severe: [Deep to water |Percs slowly, lPercs Slowly, | Erodes easily, 
Gritney | ! no water. l slope, | erodes easily,; percs slowly. 
l soil blowing. soil blowing. | 
GrConwen nner nme Slight SSS Sa |Severe: |Deep to water |Percs slowly, Slope, ISlope, 
Gritney | | no water. | slope, erodes easily,, erodes easily, 
| l soil blowing. | soil blowing. | percs slowly. 
HeBrw ween |Moderate: Severe: |Percs slowly, ISlope, wetness, |Percs slowly. 
Helena depth to es no water. | Slope. wetness, | percs slowly. l 
| slope. | | | percs slowly. | | 
Meer meee eres |Moderate: |Severe: |Percs slowly, [Wetness, |Wetness, lWetness, 
Meggett | seepage. | slow refill. | flooding. | percs slowly. | percs slowly. | percs slowly. 
NaCernrrenee----- |Moderate: |Severe: |Deep to water {Slope Soe ==S<== Favorable Sos = | Favorable. 
Nankin | seepage, | no water. | | | 
slope. 
‘eas | | | | | 
NnBe---e 98 ------ |Moderate: |Severe: |Deep to water |Erodes easily, Erodes easily |Erodes easily. 
Nason | seepage, | no water. | | slope. | | 
depth to rock 
icone: zi | | | | 
| | | | | 
NNC=ssse==ere4-2¢> ISevere: [Severe |Deep to water |Erodes easily, Slope, iSlope, 
Nason slope. | no water. | slope. | erodes Sea a erodes easily. 
NoAweerre reer" |Moderate: |Severe: [Deep to water [Fast intake----| Favorable clatter | Favorable. 
Norfolk | seepage. | deep to waters) | | | 
NoBwotetctcerc----- | Moderate: Severe: |Deep to water |Slope olor [Favorable -<---= Favorable. 
Norfolk | seepage. | deep to Matere, | | 
NpB: | | | | | | 
Norfolkeee------- |Moderate: ISevere: |Deep to water |Slope ee oe ae me ow oe me |Favorable oe am om Favorable. 
| seepage. | deep to Maree) | | | 
Wedoweererre----- |Moderate: |Severe: |Deep to water Slope oem Favorable sletenietenten |Favorable. 
| slope. no water. | ! | ! 
Gees | | | | | | 
Norfolker<--r----- |Moderate: ISevere: {Deep to water {Slope altace Favorable a an om oe |Favorable. 
seepage. | deep to waters | | | 
Georgeville------ |Moderate: Isevere: |Deep to water Slope oo ee am me oe oe Favorable eco |Favorable. 
| seepage. | no water. | | | 
Faceville-----<--- |Moderate: |Severe: [Deep to water [Fast intake, |Favorable hetaeateien |Favorable. 
seepage. no water. slope. 
ape | | | | | | 
Norfolkeer------- |Moderate: |Severe: |Deep to water {Slope salenhetetentntahetee | Favorable oleate | Favorable. 
seepage. | deep to weer | | 
Urban land. | | | | | | 
| | | | | 
Rarrrr error r se | Moderate: |Moderate: | Favorable — an a on me lWetness me a oe owe me lWetness, IWetness. 
Rains | Slow refill. | soil blowing. | 
| | ! 
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Pond 
| reservoir 


TABLE 14.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


Limitations for-- | F 


| Aquifer-fed 
| excavated 


| Drainage 


eatures affecting-- 


Irrigation 


Terraces 
and 


Soil Survey 


: Grassed 


| areas J ponds | | | diversions ! waterways 


Urban land. 


Tomotley 


Ud. 
Udorthents 


Ur. 
Urban land 


Worsham 


|Moderate: 
seepage. 


| Moderate: 
seepage. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


| Moderate: 
seepage. 


|Moderate: 
| seepage. 


[Slight --------- 


Moderate: 
Slow refill. 


Severe: 
slow refill. 


Severe: 
no water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


oe bee ae aber Ce eee ates a ey CE OR Oe ee ee eee ee come ee ee eee eee eee owen ae ues eee ees ee 


|Severe: 
| Slow refill. 


Favorable------ 


Favorable------ 


Deep to water 


Deep to water 


|Flooding aes 
| 


lDeep to water 


| 
| 
|Percs slowly--- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


»10pe=S>s5=->-> = 

LOPE =F ===n4= = 

Wetness, 
flooding. 

l Favorable oan = 


Wetness------- ae 


Wetness, 
soil blowing. 


Wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Wetness, 
soil blowing. 


Wetness, 
soil blowing. 


Favorable------ 


Favorable------ 


Wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
|Wetness. 
| 
| 
| 


| Favorable. 


| 
Slope. 
| 


lWetness. 


| 
lravorable. 


[Wetness, 
| percs slowly. 
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TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES 


[The symbol < means less than; > means more than. Absence of an entry indicates that data were not estimated] 


| 
| | 
t 1 


| | | Classification |Frag- | Percentage passing | | 
Map symbol and pPEPeEn USDA texture | | jments | sieve number-- eae | Plas- 
soil name | | | Unified | AASHTO | > 3 | | | | limit | ticity 
inches 4 10 40 200 index 
| In | | | | Pct | | | | | Pct | 
[| | | (a= 4 | | ae i 
Reknesueceecetcee | 0-14/ Sandy loam------- (SM la-2 : 0 195-100! 90-100| 50-99 15-35 | — : NP 

Altavista 14-44'\Clay loam, sandy ;CL, CL-ML,,A-4, A-6, 0 95-100; 95-100 ,;60-99 |45-75 20-45 5-28 
| | clay loam, Loam. | SC, SM-SC | A-7 | | | | : | | 
44-60 | Variable--------- -—= “<= “<= =< --- “<= “<= -o- --- 
| | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | | | 

AbA: 

Altavista------- ! -14{ Sandy ieaneseoeee ISM /a-2 | 0 95-100] 90-100] 50-99 115-35 ! —_ | NP 
peared (Cray loam, sandy ,CL, eee! BO 0 Poon eO he> seo eO nes pearae | 20-45 | 5-28 
| clay loan, pone) SC, ie A-7 | | | | | | 
44-60 | Variable--------- “<= --- “== --- “== --- --- -<= --- 
| | | | | | | | | | | 

Coame: & 4 | | | | | | | | | 
| | | 

Nipeeaeeseeessee= | 0-21 | Loany sand------- ISP-SM, SM |A-2, A-3 | 0 : 100 : 100 |50-200) 5-20 | = | NP 

Autryville 21-51,;Sandy loam, sandy ,SM A-2 0 100 100 ,50-100,15-30 <25 NP=3 
| | clay loam, fine : | : | | | | : | 
lequeicsg aoe a | | | | | | | | | 
pear) joandy loamy Bandy Obes SM jAn2, A-3 | 0 100 | 100 pelea) 5-20 | -_—— | NP 
| | loamy fine sand. | | | | | | | 
jour 82 Sandy loam, sandy |SM, SC, jA-2, A-4 0 | 100 | 100 Ae | <30 | NP~10 

clay loam, fine ,; SM-SC 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
sandy loam. 
| [ponee | | | | | | | 
Bheecseeeceeesaee | 0-11|Loan eee ME, CL-ML a~4 ! 0-5 |95-100| 90-100} 80-90 |50-80 | £25 : NP-7 

Bibb 11-60!Sandy loam, loam, ,SM, SM-SC,;A-2, A-4 ; 0-10 ,60-100, 50-100 , 40-100, 30-90 <30 NP-7 
| ! silt loam. | ML, CL-ML | | | | | | : 

pbesseeseaeneese | 0-49 | Loamy sand------- SM |A-2-4 : 0 | 100 '95-100!85-100113-25 | — | NP 

Blanton pane eaney clay loam, ;|SC, ca al | 0 | 100 ipo eenae pep 2U | 16-45 | 3-22 
| | sandy loam, one SM | A-2-4, | | | | 
ee fc ee ieee | | | | | | 
| | | fa | | | | 

BoB-------------- | 0-35 | Loamy sand------- {SM |A-2 | 0 | 100 | 100 150-95 |15~35 | _ | NP 

Bonneau pe o-2e mandy loam, sandy |SC, SUSE e: naee Poon 0 | 100 | 100 aia coe | 21-40 ! 4-21 

clay loam, fine A-4 
i ae ! ee ee ee ee 
Corer rsstesss = | 0-5 |Fine sandy loam lou, SM-SC jA-2, A-4 : 0 195-100! 95-100] 70-100] 20-50 : <30 : NP-7 
Congaree | seal err clay loam, pscr ML, ere A~6 4 0 Ted accede | 25-50 | 3-22 
fine sandy loam,; CL, SM A-7 
| | 3 liad | | | | | | | 
oam. 
| | | | | 
DoA-------------- | 0-16 | Loamy sand------- si |A~2 | 0 |95-100192-100}60-80 | 13-30 | _— : NP 
Dothan j 16-29 |Sandy clay loam, joist y sa Raa A-4, | 0 poe 00 122-100 68-20 iaore2 | <40 | NP-16 
sandy loam, fine, SM A-6 
| eae tea | | | l | | | 
| 29-84 | Sandy clay loam, ISM-SC, $C, 1A-2, A~4, 0 | 95-100] 92-100} 70-95 30-53 | 25-45 : 4-23 
! | sandy clay. | SM, CL | A-6, ea | | | 
| agg a | 0-10! Loamy sand======= I sw la-2 | 0 199-100!85-100!72-97 113-25 | --- | yp 
| | | | | ! | | | | | 

Faceville 10-19':Sandy clay loam, |SC, ML, A-4, A-6 0 98-100;,90-100,85-98 | 46-66 <35 NP-13 
| | | | | | | | | | 
sandy clay. CL, SM | | | | | | | 
19-70 |Sandy clay, clay,,CL, SC, CHIA-6, A-7 | 0 jee 95-100; 75-99 p49-72 25-52 | 11-25 

| | | | | 
| 1 | ! | ! 


| clay loam. | 
{ | 
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TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


| | | Classification | Frag- | Percentage passing | | 
Map symbol and Poe USDA texture | | aoe sieve number-- jLiquid | Plas~ 
soil name | | Unified | AASHTO | > 3 | | | limit | ticity 
inches 4 10 40 200 index 
| In | | | Pct | | | | | Pet | 
{| — | | | |— | | | jf — | 
GeB, GeC, GeE----| 0-6 jLoam Sneeeeeseseue MT [An4 | 0-2 {90-100 )85~ 100} 65~ 100! 51- 98 | £40 ! NP-10 
Georgevilie | 6-11)Silty clay loam, jCL, ML — jA~6, A-7,; 0-1 }90-100}90-100)85-100)70-98 | 30-49 | 8-20 
Clay loam. —4 
j11-38 Clay, silty clay, (MH, ML [A-7 | 0-1 |95-100| 95-100! 90-100] 75-98 : 41-75 | 15-35 
| | silty clay roams | | | | | | | | 
38-78 )Silty clay loam, |ML, CL, |A-4, A-6 | 0-5 |90-100)90-100)65-100)51-95 | <30 | NP-12 
| | loam, silt roams, CL-ML | | | | | | 
GgB, GgC, GgE----| 0-6 |Gravelly loam ML ja~4 : 0-2 |!90- -100185~ 100) 65- 100! 51- 98 | <40 | NP-10 
Georgeville 6- Ii Silty clay loam, pCL, ML jA~6, AT, O-1 edilereaes ceca a sie ee 30-49 | 8-20 
aie ee | ine | 4 | | | | | | 
j11-38 jClay, silty clay,|MH, ML = |A-7 | 0-1 |95-100) 95-100) 90-100} 75-98 | 41-75 | 15-35 
| Silty clay noone | | | | | | | 
}38-78 Silty clay loam, |ML, CL, jA~4, A~6 | 0-5 |90-100)90-100)65-100/51-95 ; <30 j NP-12 
| | loam, silt OGM | CL-ML | | | 
— | | | foo] en ) 
Georaey1iesssee | o 0-6 }Loam sestoesececse | ML jA~4 | 0-2 190-100 | 85- 100 }65- 100| 51- 98 ! £40 : NP~10 
| 6-11)Silty clay loam, |CL, ML — |A-6, A-7,; 0-1 |90-100)90-100/85-100) 70-98 | 30-49 | 8-20 
easel | ota | | | | | | 
/11-38)Clay, silty clay,|MH, ML = |A-7 | 0-1 |95-100} 95-100) 90-100}75-98 | 41-75 | 15-35 
| | silty clay aus | | | | | 
/38-78)Silty clay loam, jML, CL, jA~4, A~6 | 0-5 }90-100)90-100}65-100)51-95 | <30 | NP-12 
! | loam, silt loam. 5 CL-ML | | | 
mts F | | | Po ro | | 
Ont ene : 0-10! Fine sandy loam SM, SMSC, |A- 2, A- 4,1 0 |95- 100| 95- 1.00} 50-100} 15 45 : £25 : NP-14 
Goldsboro A~-6 
}10- 93 | Sandy clay loam, su -SC, SC, fA 2, A- 4,| 0 98- 100! 95- 1.00} 60-100125-55 | 16-37 : 4-18 
| | sandy loam. | CL-ML, or | | | | | | 
GrB, GrC--------- | 0-7 {Sandy loam------- ISM, SM-SC }A~2= 4, | 0 | 100 {95-1001 75-99 118-42 | £30 | NP-6 
Gritney A-4 
| 7-141 Sandy clay loam, Isc, CL lA 6, A-7 | 0 | 100 95-100! 80-100] 36-60 | 35-48 : 15-25 
ee fe a) | | | | | | | | 
ask tes ae | | | | | | | | | 
|14-53 Sandy clay, clay, |CH, CL, SCjA-7 | 9 } 100 }95-100)80-100)45-70 | 44-62 | 22-40 
clay loam. 
153- 60) Sandy clay loam |CH, CL, SC}A-7 | 0 | 100 |95- 1.00}80-100]40-55 : 40-55 ! 20-35 
60-80! Variable--------- eee — a ee6- ll ese eee are 
| | | | | | | | | | 
HeBr----ere------ | 0-18| Coarse sandy loam| su, SN-SC, |A-2, A-4 : 0-5 /95-10 0}90~1. 001 51- 90 |26- 46 ! <30 : NP-9 
Helena SC 
| 18-31 | Sandy clay loam, ICL, SC |A~6 A-7 | 0-5 195 -100}95- 1.00} 70- -90 |49- -70 : 30-49 : 15-26 
He he | | | | | | | | 
aaa | | | | | | | | | 
potrse clay loam, sandy jCH tom | O-5 [ee i a 97 Pes 86 | 50-85 ) 24-50 
eeal ee ek OW ee es eee ee, eee eee, th eee I ee 
| | | | | | | | 
See esecace | 0-6 {Loam pup eessenee (ML, CL=ML jad | 0 | 100 |90- 1.00}85- 100} 51- 75 : £35 | NP-10 
Meggett | ath sandy clay, ,CH, MH, cn bial 6, A-7 | 0 100 aaa aed lai eae Gal 90 ! 30-60 | 20-30 
clay loam. 
[12-441 Clay, sandy clay, |CH, MH, CLIA-6, A-7 | 0 , 100 190- 1.00 | 85- 100/51- -90 : 30-60 | 20-30 
Clay loam. 
laa-6olsandy clay, clay [Ch, SC, sMlA-4, A-6 ! 0 |90- 100/65~ 1.00} 50- 100] 40- ~60 | <40 | NP-25 
loam, sandy clay 
| 
| | | | 
I | | | | 


| 

| | | 
| | loam. | 
| 


| 
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TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 


lassification rag- Percentage passing 


Map symbol and [Depth USDA texture | nents | sieve number-- j Liquid Plas- 
| | | 


soil name | Unified | AASHTO | | limit ticity 


inches 4 10 40 ! 200 index 
In | | | Pct : ! ! | | Pc 


| loam. | 
ee vero we ae aw om ow on me ne | ae 
| 


| | | | 
ReGesctaceeuesee | o~4 Sandy ieaneetases lcm, SM-SC |A-2, AHA | 0 |85- 100} 85~ 100} 70~ 90 [25-45 | £25 ! NP=4 
Nankin ! 4-27|Sandy clay, clay,|SC, CL — |A~4, A-6,| 0 |98-100/95-100) 75-95 |40-70 | 25-45 | 7-20 
| | sandy clay sleet | A-7 l | | | | | | 
|27-60 | Sandy clay loam, |SC, SM-SC,{A-2, A~4,, 0  |98-100)95-100) 70-85 |25-55 | <30 | NP-12 
: l sandy loam. | CL, pee A-6 | | | | | 
dinBe, Nacescexces | 0-8 {Loam poste adeeeeas {M, CL-ML, !a-4 : 0-5 {80-100] 75-100} 55—95 [35-85 | £38 : NP-10 
Nason SM 
: 8-36 |Silty clay loam, [Ch CH }AM7 | 0-5 (80 100} 75- 100} 70- 95 165-90 ! 40-60 ! 15-30 
| (ee eee A | | | 
| Popes | | | leadea | | | | 
36-58 |Channery silt |CL-ML, SC,|A~2, A-4,| 0-5 50-80 }45-75 |40-75 |30-70 | 20-35 | 4-12 
| loam, silt zooms ilk | A-6 | _ | | | | | 
| 58 Weathered bedrock) oe Got seal fecal Gaal Gta Mean 
NoA, NoB--------- | 0-19 |Loamy sand------- | SM 1A- 2 : 0 : 95- a 100} 50-95 |13~30 | £20 | NP 
Norfolk 119-64|Sandy loam, sandy|SC, SN~SC,|A-2, A-4,| 0  |95-100)91-100|70-96 |30-63 | 20-38 | 4-15 
clay loam, clay , CL, CL-ML, A-6 
pp clay. | | f «s f ¢ ; | | 
jeepers —} | — fff tJ] | 
aie a | | ee ee ee ee | 
Nor colkeseeetoue | 0-19 | Loamy Sense aecee ISM |A-2 | 0 195 -100]92- 100} 50-95 95 113-30 : £20 : NP 
19-64|Sandy loam, sandy|SC, SMSC |AW2y A~4,| 0 —/95-100]91-100) 70-96 |30-63 | 20-38 | 4-15 
Clay loam, clay , CL, CL-ML 
fk Siacmaad tana (ol oe 
6889 Variehleseeesesee = a os oa se doses 2 —_ 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
iconces=seetees : 0-13] Sandy ieaneeesess ISM, SM-SC IA~4, | 0 195- 100/ 90- 100 |60- 99 |23-50 | <30 ! NP-6 
A-2-4 
|13- 39| Sandy clay, clay ISC, ML, IA-6, A-7 | 0 Ps —_ 100 sa 97 |45-75 : 30-58 : 10-25 
| | loam, clay. ! CL, SM ; | Tan, | | 
|39-63| Variable-~------- en tee il ee | pve fp mee |e 
_ fo | | 2 oe fo | 
Norfolk--------- : 0-19 |Loamy sand------- SM [a2 | 0 195 -100]92- 100 |50-95 {13-30 ! £20 : NP 
|19-64)Sandy loam, sandy|SC, SM-SC,|A-2, A-4,; 0 — |95-100)91-100}70-96 |30-63 | 20-38 | 4-15 
clay loam, clay ,; CL, CL-ML, A~-6 
Ws Sid bites fees ee 
68-89 'Varlablesss=secac sr gue =e eae I ecm, . Nese see ome 
| | | | | | | 
Gsorgevilie--=<4 | o- 0-6 |Loam Sepetereeecte | ML And | 0-2 {90-1001 85-100} 65~100{51- 98 | £40 | NP-10 
| 6-11|Silty clay loam, |CL, ML — |A~6, A-7,; O-1 |90-100}90-100185~100}70-98 | 30-49 | 8-20 
| [ee | Meee | | | | | | 
}11-38/Clay, silty clay,|MH, ML |A~7 | O-1 |95-100/95-100|90-100) 75-98 | 41-75 | 15-35 
| ie ah tn akc | | | | | | ! | 
[38-78 )Silty clay loam, |ML, CL, |A-4, A-6 | 0-5 {90-100}90-100|65-100)51-95 | <30 | NP-12 
loam, silt loam.;, CL-ML 
| | | | | 
Pacey lessee ses | O- 10 |Loamy eandesesess SM iA-2 | 0 190-100 | 85~ 100} 72- 97 }13- 25 | — | NP 
/10-19)Sandy clay loam, |SC, ML, |A-4, A-6 | 0  |98-100}90-100/85-98 {46-66 | <35 | NP-13 
| sandy clay. CL, SM | | | | ) | 
119-70)Sandy clay, clay,|CL, SC, CH/A-6, A-7 | 0  |98-100}95-100175-99 {45-72 | 25-52 | 11-25 
| pera came | | | | | l | | | 
= a | | ee ee ee ee | 
Nortolkeeseseae= ! 0- 19| Loamy Be eee SM [A> 2 | 0 i95- 100} 92 100| 50-95 {13- 30 ! £20 | NP 
19-64 {Sandy loam, sandy |SC, SM-SC,jA-2, A-4,| 0 |95-100/91-100) 70-96 {30-63 | 20-38 | 4-15 
clay loam, clay | CL, er A~6 | | | 
| Zz { _ | | 
| | | ) | | 
t | t | ! 1 


| 
[eee Nee 
| | 
1 | 
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Map symbol and 
soil name 


NuB: 
Urban land. 


Urban land. 


Tomotley 


Ud. 
Udorthents 


Ur. 
Urban land 


WeB, WeCewen----- 
Wedowee 


Wickham 


Worsham 


TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Continued 
y Classification 'Frag- | 


Percentage passing 
Sieve number-- 


lnepth! 


|37-62| Variable eee ee : 
: 0-14 Fine sandy loam ISM, sm-sc,la-4 

! : | ML, CL-ML 

)14-41 Sandy clay loam, |CL-ML, CL,)A-2, A-4, 
| | eX 
es | pote 
Heme wceneee— “<= 


| 0-7 jLoan Pete rare eee emt 


clay loam, roams) SC, ied | 


lon, cL-ML !A-4, A-6 
7-50;Sandy clay loam, ,SC, CH, CL,;A=-2, A-7 

| | sandy clay, | | 

| | olay. ! | 

|50-67 | Sandy loam, sandy !SC, CL jA~2, A-4 

| | 

| | 


~jy~ 


| Clay loam, clay | A~6, A- 
loam. l 


| | USDA texture | | | 
| | | Unified AASHTO | 
—s | | | 
| | | | | 
| | | | | 
| | 
| -14]Fine sandy loam ist, ML |A-2, A-4 : 
j 14-28 | Sandy clay loam, jSCr spichel at Cia ag 
| | Clay loam. | CL, aie A-6 | 
peor es aay clay loam, isc ste faa peat 
Clay loam, sandy; CL, CL-ML, A-7 
| pe | | | 
| ; | | ! 
| | | 
: -14) Fine sandy loam lou, ML la-2, A-4 | 
ed lakers Clay loam, jSCr SM-SC, ,A-2, An4, | 
| | Clay loam. CL, oiaal A-6 
oes sandy clay loam, jSCr SM-SC, ,A-4, sama 
Clay loam, sandy, CL, CL-ML, A-7 
[hee | | | 
| | | | | 
| | | | | 
| | | | | 
: = 7 |Fine sandy loam ISM IA-2, A-4 | 
7593 Fine sandy loam, ieee SC An2y Ara, 
| | sandy clay FOAM: CL-ML, ch A-6 
| | clay loam. l 
| 53-80 Variable ==—-=--S= | o> | === | 
| 
| | | | | 
| | | 
| | | | | 
| | 
| | | | 
| 0-13 | Coarse sandy loam| SM, SM-SC AA, | 
A-2-4 
|13-39| Sandy clay, clay Isc, ML, JA~6 A-7 ! 
| loam, clay. | CL, SM | | 
j39-63 Variable “anan=eSe | aes | <== | 
boga5. Wieamaeteenseacees lou, sc, ta-2, a-4 | 
| lose | | 
| 5-37| Loam, sandy clay pML, CL, A~6, A-7, 
loam, Clay loam.,; CL-ML | A-4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ments 


» 3 


inches 
Pet 


Oo oO 


0-10 


9 
9 


9 
g 


9 
g 


9 
9 


ee ae ae ee ee cee ee Ce eee eee ates ee Re Ge eee 8 eae wees atte eee eee ee eee ee ees ee ee ee ee, ee ee ee ee ee ees ee ee eee ees a Se ee ee ee Oe ee eee Oe ee ee ee ee ee een eee en ee ee ee eee 


100 
100 


100 


100 
100 


100 


8-100 
8-100 


5-100 


5-100!95-100 


100 


5-100 
5-100 


0-100!85-100! 70-100 


0-100!85-100 


90-95 


| 10 


a eee =) Cee Gee ae eee ee ee ee ee ER eee ee Ce ee ee oe eee oe 


195-100 
95-100 


ED Gee, qe ee OEE i, GEE Gis ee SED 


199-100 


loo-100 


! 
| 


| 
| 
| 


98-100 


95-100! 
95-100 


98-100 


99-100 


| 40 


95-100!50-85 
95-100 


155-98 


|60-98 
| 


50-85 


155-98 


|60-98 


|75-98 
75-98 


ee ee eee Soe qe Ee ee os ee ee 


lo9-100!60-99 


}65-97 


95-100|60-90 
135-100 


|70-100 
{75-100 


170-100 


lg0-95 150-90 


| 


| 200 


151-90 


|45~80 
|30-70 


{50-90 
|30-70 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
! 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Soil Survey 


Liquid 


limit 


Pct 


<35 
18-40 


18-45 


<35 
18-40 


18-45 


| 
| 
| 


ee Ge Ge EES GES GEE ae GSE > Soe ie GE ews eagyero EES GE GEE? Geet a CE GE GE Ee GES OSes eae Geos Ee CE Ee Ee ae GE a Ee Ee eee ee ee ee ee CE ee oe ee ee ee See oe ee ee ee ee Oe ee 


Plas- 
ticity 
index 


NP-10 
4-20 


4-28 


NP-10 
4-20 


4-28 


a a ee eS 
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Entries under "Erosion factors--T" apply to the entire 
" apply only to the surface layer. Absence of an entry indicates 


TABLE 16.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS 


that data were not available or were not estimated] 


[The symbol < means less than; > means more than. 
profile. Entries under "Organic matter 


Nash County, North Carolina 
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TABLE 16.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS--Continued 
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TABLE 17. 


[("Flooding" and "water table" and terms such as 
text. The symbol > means more than. 
that data were not estimated] 


"rare," "brief," "apparent, 


--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES 


Soil Survey 


and "perched" are explained in the 
Absence of an entry indicates that the feature is not a concern or 


y Flooding High water table Bedrock ! Risk of corrosion 
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TABLE 17.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES--Continued 
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126 Soil Survey 


TABLE 18.-~ENGINEERING INDEX TEST DATA 


[Dashes indicate data were not available. NP means nonplastic] 


| Moisture 
Soil name, report | Classification Grain-size distribution peed Gr taettexty densit 
number, horizon, and Percentage Percentage limit index Maximum! Optimum 


| dry moisture 


depth in inches | AASHTO lUnified| smaller than-- !smaller than--| 
| Fl No.! No.! No.T N -02'.005! .00 r 


| Oe O-| | oa | 2 poSnetey 
4 10 40 ; 200; mm, mm mm 
| | [oe ot Fe ee ae fee ees 
| | | | Y= | sae 
Aprrrtre 0-6 ln-4.(0) | ML } 94) 92| 88 66 21 11 8| === | NP : 105.1 : 14.7 
BU = =e] 6-50 pA-7~5 (30) | MH l bell epee cies ed a ad >) 62 l 29 | 96.2 24.7 
BC = = = == 50-70 ML on | 78. a at oo) 48 17 | 99.8 21.3 


pA-7-5 (14) 


* 3 miles west of Spring Hope on State Road 1333 at intersection of State Road 1317 and 1315; 60 feet 
north of State Road 1315 in Pinewood Forest. 
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TABLE 19.--CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 


Soil name | Family or higher taxonomic class 
Earn eae een ee eee eee re ee ee nnn a a 
| 
Altavista=<94-<==<<-=<+<---- | Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic Aquic Hapludults 
AULT YVille=sHs+==S-4=<+=-- | Loamy, siliceous, thermic Arenic Paleudults 
Bibb +=-<83s=s<-<<+=<-=-=<-- | Coarse-loamy, siliceous, acid, thermic Typic Fluvaquents 
Blanton="==<9s=-<<$<<<<==— | Loamy, Siliceous, thermic Grossarenic Paleudults 
Bonneaurrrrr tsetse terre | Loamy, siliceous, thermic Arenic Paleudults 
Condaree=-=<s<<<<<<==-<== | Fine-loamy, mixed, nonacid, thermic Typic Udifluvents 
Dothanrtter 34 9sr-sererrrr=- | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Plinthic Paleudults 
Pacey 1 11 e===--4==<+43=e4r= | Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Typic Paleudults 
Georgevil les=s=<=9s<-=<+-= Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Gol dsboro==-<<<--<<--<------ | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Aquic Paleudults 
Gritney==s2s944—s4sesSS==- l Clayey, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Hel enaW======44-34$46==--= | Clayey, mixed, thermic Aquic Hapludults 
Meqoge lt ==—s=$4=9s=s<-s=+-= | Fine, mixed, thermic Typic Albaqualfs 
Nankin-"=9<--<<<<---<=<-<<= | Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Nason ==""s933ss3<<$s<<s=s== | Clayey, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludults 
NOrEO ke s<s8s"s9e"3s==--+="= | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults 
RainS“eeeer rts sree ere Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleaquults 
Tomot ley <---<3-7--<------- | Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic Typic Ochraquults 
Wedoweer rrr rrr rrr tren | Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Wehadkeernn rte e tern nnn Fine~loamy, mixed, nonacid, thermic Typic Fluvaquents 
Wickhamerr—-r een eon | Fine-loamy, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Worshamrrrr eres rrr rrr nnn | Clayey, mixed, thermic Typic Ochraquults 
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NRCS Accessibility Statement 


The Natural Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its 
information accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing 
accessibility issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FT C@ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also 
wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone 
number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 


